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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 

CRISIS  OF  LOVE: 

WOMEN'S  STRATEGIES  IN  EUDORA  WELTY ' S FICTION 

By 

Herbert  J.  Phelan 
August  1993 

Chairman:  Anne  Goodwyn  Jones 
Major  Department:  English 

This  study  of  Eudora  Welty's  fiction  explores  two 

themes  that  have  not  received  adequate  critical  attention  in 

the  past:  first,  it  analyzes  four  basic  strategies  that  her 

women  characters  use  in  an  attempt  to  achieve  a sense  of 

personal  satisfaction  in  their  lives  and,  second,  it 

stresses  the  importance  that  religious  motifs,  primarily 

death-and-rebirth  rituals  and  mystical  experiences,  play  in 

the  strategies  of  her  most  "successful"  women  characters. 

The  four  women's  strategies  that  most  occupied  Welty's 

creative  attention  during  her  career  are  (1)  pursuing  a 

godlike  man,  (2)  marrying,  (3)  living  within  an  extended 

family,  and  (4)  attempting  to  find  personal  satisfaction  on 

their  own.  Welty  deals  with  each  of  these  strategies  either 

by  writing  a group  of  stories  that  reveals  various  possible 

results  inherent  in  each  or  by  presenting  women  characters 
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in  a single  novel  whose  experiences  in  using  one  of  these 
strategies  are  almost  diametrically  opposed.  In  other 
words,  Welty  seems  to  be  weighing  the  possibilities  for 
success  or  failure  that  each  strategy  affords  a woman. 

This  study  reveals  that  early  in  her  career  Welty 
concentrated  most  of  her  creative  energies  on  depicting 
women  who  use  one  of  the  first  three  strategies- -all  of 
which  require  that  they  become  involved  with  a man.  Later, 
however,  Welty  begins  depicting  in  depth  women  artists  who 
attempt  to  find  personal  satisfaction  without  becoming 
involved  in  close  personal  relationships  with  anyone. 
Furthermore,  two  of  these  women  who  succeed  do  so  only  after 
they  have  undergone  both  a ritualistic  death  and  rebirth  and 
have  had  a mystical  or  quasi-mystical  experience. 

Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  view  these  women's  experiences 
in  light  of  certain  religious  theories,  particularly  those 
set  forth  by  Mircea  Eliade  and  William  James. 

This  study  concludes  by  arguing  that  Welty 
fundamentally  distrusts  close  personal  relationships  of  any 
kind,  viewing  them  as  traps  that  more  often  than  not  inhibit 
a woman  from  reaching  her  full  potential  as  a human  being, 
and  that  she  ends  her  career  to  date  by  privileging  strong, 
independent  women  who  attempt  to  achieve  a sense  of  personal 
satisfaction  on  their  own. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 


In  an  interview  with  Robert  Van  Gelder  (1942) , Eudora 
Welty  remarked  that  her  early  attempts  at  short-story 
writing  "were  awful."  She  explained: 


I'm  from  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  never  had 
been  much  of  anywhere  else,  but  the  action 
in  my  stories  took  place  in  Paris.  They 
were  awful.  I remember  the  first  line  in 
one  of  them:  'Monsieur  Boule  deposited  a 

delicate  dagger  in  Mademoiselle's  left  side 
and  departed  with  a poised  immediacy. ' 

This,  of  course,  makes  no  sense  at  all.  I 
loved  the  'poised  immediacy'  so  much  that 
I've  remembered  the  whole  sentence. 

(Prenshaw,  Conversations  1) 

We  shall  no  doubt  have  to  take  Welty 's  word  that  the  story 
was  "awful,"*  but  one  thing  that  strikes  the  reader  of  her 
fiction  is  that  the  opening  sentence  of  this  aborted  short 
story  seems  to  suggest  that  almost  from  the  beginning  of  her 
writing  career  Welty  has  been  interested  in  the  potential 
for  male  violence  toward  women  that  resides  just  beneath  the 
surface  of  female/male  relationships.  In  fact,  a similar 
incident  occurs  in  one  of  her  earliest  published  stories, 
"Flowers  for  Marjorie"  (1937),  when  Howard  murders  his  wife, 
Marjorie,  by  plunging  a butcher  knife  "under  her  breast" 
(Collected  Stories  102)  because  he  feels  she  is  too  happy 
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being  pregnant  while  he  suffers  the  emotional  turmoil  of 

being  unemployed  and  unable  to  find  work.  Although  Welty  so 

far  has  written  only  two  other  works  in  which  a man  murders 

a woman  (The  Robber  Bridegroom  [1942]  and  "The 

Demonstrators"  [1966]),  she  quite  often  explores  female/male 

relationships  in  which  the  potential  for  love  is  thwarted 

because  the  man  causes  the  woman  emotional  and  sometimes 

physical  pain  in  one  way  or  another.  In  her  comment  on  a 

similar  theme  in  the  stories  of  Katherine  Anne  Porter,  Welty 

reveals  an  anguished  sensitivity  toward  the  inability,  or 

refusal,  of  many  people  to  love  one  another,  though  in  this 

instance  her  comments  are  directed  toward  human  beings  in 

general  who  fail  to  treat  one  another  lovingly. 

All  the  stories  she  [Porter]  has  written 
are  moral  stories  about  love  and  the  hate 
that  is  love's  twin,  love's  imposter  and 
enemy  and  death.  Rejection,  betrayal, 
desertion,  theft  roam  the  pages  of  her 
stories  as  they  roam  the  world.  The  madam 
kicking  the  girl  in  "Magic"  and  the  rest 
of  the  brutality  in  the  characters'  treat- 
ment of  one  another  infects  their  relation- 
ships; the  protests  they  make  from  the 
weakness  of  false  dreams  or  the  laying  down 
with  a cold  cloth  over  the  eyes,  on  up 
to  towering  rages- -all  this  is  a way  of 
showing  to  the  inward  eye : Look  at  what  you 
are  doing  to  human  love.  (Eve  33-34) 

Welty  uses  strong  nouns  in  the  above  passage 
("rejection,"  "betrayal,"  "desertion,"  "theft,"  "brutality") 
to  express  her  reaction  to  Porter's  treatment  of  "human 
love."  These  words  might  well  be  used  to  describe  the 
treatment  that  some  women  receive  at  the  hands  of  others  in 
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her  own  works- -usually , in  fact,  from  men.  For  example, 
Jenny  Lockhart  in  "At  the  Landing"  (1943)  is  raped  and 
deserted  by  her  lover,  and  then  raped  again  by  a gang  of 
fishermen;  Miss  Sabina  in  "Asphodel"  (1942)  and  Snowdie 
MacLain  in  The  Golden  Apples  (1949)  are  repeatedly  deserted 
and  betrayed  by  their  philandering  husbands;  and  Miss 
Eckhart  in  The  Golden  Apples  and  Miss  Julia  Mortimer  in 
Losing  Battles  (1970)  are  rejected  by  many  members  of  their 
communities  who  do  not  appreciate  the  importance  of  what 
these  two  teachers  are  trying  to  teach  them.  Other  women, 
such  as  Ellie  Morgan  in  "The  Key"  (1941)  and  Ruby  Fisher  in 
"A  Piece  of  News"  (1937) , fail  to  achieve  fully  satisfying 
relationships  with  their  husbands  because  of  either  their 
inability  to  express  their  needs  to  them  or  their  husbands' 
inability  to  respond  to  their  needs,  or  both. 

Given  her  well-known  reluctance  to  discuss  her  private 
life,^  we  can  only  speculate  about  the  psychological  motives 
underlying  Welty's  lifelong  fascination  with  the  theme  of 
failed  love,  but  some  passages  in  her  essay  "The  Little 
Store"  (1975)  suggest  that  this  fascination  may  have  had  its 
origin  in  her  childhood.  The  essay  recounts  her  delight  in 
going  to  the  "Little  Store"  near  her  family's  house  in 
Jackson,  Mississippi,  on  errands  for  her  mother,  and  in 
doing  business  with  the  friendly  grocer,  Mr.  Sessions  (a 
pseudonym) , who  owned  it.  She  recalls  that  even  though  the 
Sessionses  lived  in  a room  above  the  store,  she  seldom  saw 


them  together  as  a family.  Then,  one  day,  the  whole  family 

suddenly  vanished:  "There  was  some  act  of  violence.  The 

shock  to  the  neighborhood  traveled  to  the  children,  of 

course;  but  I couldn't  find  out  from  my  parents  what  had 

happened"  (Eve  334) . Whatever  happened  Welty  never  says; 

but  she  does  recall  what  the  experience  meant  to  her: 

We  weren't  being  sent  to  the  neighborhood 
grocery  for  facts  of  life,  or  death.  But 
of  course  those  are  what  we  were  on  the 
track  of,  anyway.  With  the  loaf  of  bread 
and  the  Cracker  Jack  prize,  I was  bringing 
home  intimations  for  pride  and  disgrace, 
and  rumors  and  early  news  of  people  coming 
to  hurt  one  another,  while  others  practiced 
for  joy--storing  up  a portion  for  myself  of 
the  human  mystery.  (Eve  334-35) 

Whether  this  experience  influenced  Welty' s fictional 

treatment  of  family  violence  is  impossible  to  prove.  But 

that  the  disappearance  of  the  Sessions  family  was  an 

influential  event  in  her  life  seems  beyond  doubt,  for  in 

this  essay,  published  some  fifty  years  or  so  after  the 

event,  Welty  recalls  an  incident  in  which  people  who  should 

have  loved  one  another  come  instead  to  hurt  one  another. 

But  if  in  much  of  her  fiction  Welty  expresses  her 
concern  about  how  people  violate  one  another,  she 
nevertheless  realizes  that  most  people  need  other  people, 
and  that  relationships,  especially  within  a family,  can 
often  be  nurturing.  Welty' s recollections  of  her  own  early 
life,  particularly  those  related  in  One  Writer's  Beginnings 
(1983),  can  be  read  as  panegyrics  to  her  parents,  Christian 
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Webb  Welty  and  Chest ina  Andrews  Welty.  She  repeatedly 
describes  both  parents  as  being  loving  and  supportive- - 
almost  perfect  parents  for  a young  writer- to-be . However, 
she  does  mention  that  her  mother  "suffered  from  a morbid 
streak  which  in  all  the  life  of  the  family  reached  out  on 
occasions- -the  worst  occasions- -and  touched  us,  clung  around 
us  . . . " (One  Writer's  Beginnings  19) ; but  she  never 

suggests  that  her  father  was  in  any  way  responsible  for  her 
mother's  occasional  morbidity.  Unless  Welty  chooses  to 
reveal  more  intimate  details  of  her  early  family  life,  we 
cannot  know  whether  her  parents'  relationship  influenced  her 
sometimes  dark  and  almost  always  problematic  view  of  "human 
love . " 

I have  briefly  discussed  two  fundamental  ways  Welty 
views  human  relationships- -mentioning,  first,  her  account  of 
the  Sessions  family  and  her  response  to  Katherine  Anne 
Porter's  stories,  and,  second,  her  comments  concerning  her 
own  family- -in  order  to  introduce  my  own  study  of  a 
particular  aspect  of  her  fiction  that  has  not  yet  been  fully 
explored.  Specifically,  I want  to  focus  on  a question  that 
Welty  seems  to  be  trying  to  answer  throughout  her  fiction- 
writing career:  How,  given  the  problematic  nature  of  human 
relationships  and  the  possibilities  available  to  a woman 
within  her  social  environment,  can  a woman  achieve  happiness 
in  her  own  life?  In  attempting  to  answer  this  question, 
Welty  explores  four  primary  strategies  that  a woman  might 
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use  in  trying  to  reach  this  goal.  A woman  might  (1)  pursue 
a "godlike"  man;  (2)  get  married;  (3)  become  a wife  and 
mother  in  an  extended  family;  or  (4)  forego  both  a 
relationship  with  a man  and  involvement  in  family  life,  and 
attempt  to  find  happiness  on  her  own.  In  reading  all  the 
stories  and  novels  in  which  Welty  deals  with  one  or  more  of 
these  three  strategies,  one  quickly  discovers  that  no  single 
solution  is  foolproof;  a strategy  that  brings  one  woman 
happiness  may  leave  another  miserable- -or  worse.  Exploring 
the  conflicting  dynamics  inherent  in  each  of  these  four 
strategies  is  the  principal  concern  of  this  present  study. 

In  arranging  the  works  to  be  discussed  in  each  of  the 
following  six  chapters,  I have  decided  upon  an  order  which 
might  at  first  appear  confusing  but  which  I hope  to  show 
adheres  to  a certain  logic.  In  Chapters  2,  3 and  4,  I first 
analyze  those  works  that  present  the  most  optimistic  working 
out  of  a particular  strategy,  and  then  proceed  to  analyze 
those  works  that  take  an  increasingly  pessimistic  view  of 
the  efficacy  of  such  a strategy.  In  Chapters  2 and  3,  I 
discuss  Welty' s first  strategy.  Chapter  2 deals  with  those 
works  that  portray  a young  woman  in  pursuit  of  a "godlike" 
male,  while  Chapter  3 analyzes  those  works  in  which  Welty 
seems  to  reject  this  strategy  and,  indeed,  banish  the 
"godlike"  male  from  her  fiction.  In  Chapter  4,  I discuss 
Welty 's  second  strategy:  the  relationship  that  a married 
woman  has  with  her  husband.  In  Chapter  5,  I explore  Welty' s 
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third  strategy.  Specifically,  I discuss  two  novel - -Delta 
Wedding  and  Losing  Battles- -that  present  wives  whose 
marriages  are  strained  because  of  their  refusal  to  acquiesce 
to  the  demands  that  their  husband's  extended  family  makes 
upon  him  and  their  husband's  seeming  willingness  to  place 
his  family's  welfare  above  those  of  his  wife.  The 
optimistic- to-pessimistic  arrangement  is  not  applicable  in 
this  chapter  because,  by  the  end  of  the  novels,  neither  of 
the  wives  seem  to  have  much  chance  of  winning  her  husband's 
undivided  attention.  In  Chapters  6 and  7 (both  of  which 
discuss  Welty's  fourth  strategy:  the  plight  of  unmarried 
women  artists  or  intellectuals) , I reverse  the  arrangement 
that  I followed  in  Chapters  2 through  4.  Chapter  6 
considers  the  reasons  why  some  women  artists  and 
intellectuals  fail  to  achieve  happiness  on  their  own,  while 
Chapter  7 considers  those  who  succeed. 

The  principal  reason  for  this  arrangement  is  that  Welty 
herself  becomes  increasingly  pessimistic  toward  the  latter 
part  of  her  career  about  the  chances  of  a woman's  achieving 
happiness  in  a relationship  with  a man  or  involvement  in 
family  life,  but  takes  a more  optimistic  view  of  the 
possibility  that  a woman  may  achieve  happiness  on  her  own. 
And  although,  as  Chapter  6 makes  clear,  not  every  woman  in 
Welty's  fiction  who  remains  single  finds  personal 
contentment,  her  latest  fictional  female  protagonist.  Laurel 
McKelva  Hand  in  The  Optimist's  Daughter,  does.  Therefore, 


it  may  be  appropriate  to  end  this  study  on  an  optimistic 
rather  than  a pessimistic  note. 

Notes 


'Suzanne  Marrs  makes  no  mention  that  the  manuscript  for 
this  early  short  story  is  contained  in  the  Eudora  Welty 
collection  at  the  Mississippi  Department  of  Archives  and 
History;  and  Noel  Polk,  in  Appendix  B of  Marrs'  book,  makes 
no  mention  of  it  being  contained  in  any  other  collection  of 
Welty 's  works.  Therefore,  I assume  that  the  manuscript  is 
no  longer  extant.  See  Suzanne  Marrs'  The  Welty  Collection: 

A Guide  to  the  Eudora  Welty  Manuscripts  and  Documents  at  the 
Mississippi  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 

^In  an  interview  with  Linda  Kuehl  (1972) , for  example, 
Welty  states, 

[Y] our  private  life  should  be  kept  private. 

My  own  I don't  think  would  particularly 
interest  anybody,  for  that  matter.  But  I 
guard  it;  I feel  strongly  about  that. 

They'd  have  a hard  time  trying  to  find 
something  about  me.  It's  best  to  burn 
letters,  but  at  least  I've  never  kept 
diaries  or  journals.  (Prenshaw,  Conversations  90) 
In  a personal  conversation  I had  with  Jan  Nordby  Gretlund 
(29  October  1990),  he  informed  me  that  he  has  personally 
urged  Eudora  Welty  to  divulge  more  details  concerning  her 
private  life  in  order  to  prevent  the  kind  of  wild 
speculation  that  followed  the  death  of  her  friend  Katherine 
Anne  Porter.  So  far,  Welty  has  refused. 


CHAPTER  2 

AMBIVALENT  RELATIONSHIPS: 
WOMEN  AND  THE  GODLIKE  MALE 


The  three  works  discussed  in  this  chapter- - "Li wie" 
(1942) , The  Robber  Bridegroom  (1942) , and  "At  the  Landing" 
(1943) --were  originally  published  during  what  might  be 
called  Eudora  Welty's  Psyche/Kore  period.  Though  each  work 
makes  use  of  either  one  or  both  of  the  myths  in  its  own 
unique  way,  all  three  share  certain  thematic  features.  The 
protagonist  in  each  is  a young  woman  on  the  verge  of  sexual 
maturity,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  story,  finds  herself 
unable  to  satisfy  her  sexual  and  emotional  needs  because  of 
an  oppressive  and  stultifying  home  environment.  In  each 
case  the  woman's  deliverance  comes,  or  seems  to  come,  in  the 
person  of  a strong,  violence-prone,  godlike  male,  who  woos 
her  by  a display  of  his  masculine  prowess,  which  includes, 
in  the  latter  two  works,  an  actual  rape.  While  only  The 
Robber  Bridegroom  ends  in  a marriage  between  the  protagonist 
and  her  lover,  the  endings  of  the  other  two  works  strongly 
suggest  that  the  young  woman  wants  to  be  sexually  united 
with  her  lover  for  the  purpose  of  having  children  and 
raising  a family.  But  there  is  danger  in  reading  any  of 
these  works  in  a wholly  positive  way  because  each  contains 
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subversive  or  problematic  elements  which  tend  to  cast  at 
least  some  doubt  on  the  desirability  of  a woman's  becoming 
involved  in  such  a relationship.  In  the  next  chapter  I will 
address  those  stories  that  more  directly  critique  the 
godlike  man. 

Peggy  Whitman  Prenshaw  was  the  first  critic  to  point 
out  specific  parallels  between  the  characters  and  events  in 
"Liwie"  and  those  in  both  the  Demeter/Kore/Hades  myth  and 
the  Demeter/Dionysus  myth.*  While  I do  not  read  the  story 
so  optimistic  as  Prenshaw  does,  I do  want  to  begin  my 
discussion  by  recounting  some  of  her  insights  into  the 
seemingly  life-affirming  elements  in  it,  supplied  in  large 
part  by  the  mythic  parallels,  in  order  to  argue  that  Welty 
is  ambivalent  concerning  a woman's  becoming  involved  with  a 
godlike  male,  even  in  a story  which  apparently  ends  happily. 

The  Demeter/Kore/Hades  myth  tells  of  the  abduction  by 
Hades  (god  of  the  Underworld)  of  Demeter's  daughter, 
Persephone  (also  called  Kore) , as  she  wanders  in  a meadow 
with  her  female  companions.  It  is  Hades'  intention  to  make 
Persephone  his  queen  and  keep  her  eternally  by  his  side. 
However,  Demeter,  the  great  goddess  of  the  earth,  grows  so 
disconsolate  over  the  disappearance  of  her  daughter  that  she 
roams  over  the  earth  for  nine  days  seeking  her  until  the  Sun 
finally  reveals  Persephone's  whereabouts  to  her.  Soon 
thereafter  Demeter  causes  a terrible  famine,  so  terrible,  in 
fact,  that  Zeus  is  forced  to  intercede  with  his  brother 
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Hades  on  her  behalf.  Reluctantly,  Hades  agrees  to  allow 
Persephone  to  return  to  earth,  but  not  before  tricking  her 
into  eating  pomegranate  seeds,  thus  insuring  that  she  will 
have  to  spend  four  months  out  of  every  year  with  him  in  the 
Underworld.  For  eight  months  of  every  year,  however,  she  is 
to  be  reunited  with  her  mother,  and  Demeter  allows  the  earth 
to  bear  fruit.^ 

When  "Liwie"  opens,  we  find  certain  parallels  between 
Livvie ' s marriage  to  Solomon  and  Persephone's  abduction  by 
Hades,  though  Welty  alters  some  of  the  details  of  the  myth 
to  suit  her  own  purpose.  Unlike  Persephone,  Livvie  freely 
chooses  to  marry  Solomon  (a  rich  old  farmer)  when  she  is 
sixteen,  and  is  carried  off  by  him  to  live  on  his  farm  in  an 
isolated  section  of  Mississippi.  Like  Persephone,  however, 
Livvie  lives  a virtual  prisoner  in  Solomon's  house  for  nine 
years  (recalling  the  nine  days  Persephone  lived  in  the 
Underworld  before  Demeter  discovers  her  whereabouts) . Also, 
before  marrying  her  Solomon  had  "asked  her,  if  she  was 
choosing  winter  [Solomon] , would  she  pine  for  spring  [a 
young  man]"  (Collected  Stories  228) --an  allusion  to  the  myth 
that  while  Persephone  spends  four  months  in  the  Underworld 
with  Hades  it  is  winter  on  earth. 

During  all  this  time,  Livvie  has  remained  childless. 

The  imagery  suggests,  however,  that  she  yearns  to  bear 
children.  Her  only  personal  possession  is  "a  picture  of  the 
little  white  baby  of  the  family  she  worked  for  . . . before 
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she  was  married, " and  on  either  side  of  the  front  steps  grow 
"rose  bushes  with  tiny  blood-red  roses  blooming  every  month 
. . . " (Collected  Stories  229) . Prenshaw  suggests  that  these 

roses  symbolize  the  monthly  cycle  of  "ovulation" 
("Persephone"  149).  Nearby  the  rose  bushes,  unfortunately, 
grows  a pomegranate  tree,  which  bears,  according  to  the 
Demeter/Kore/Hades  myth,  the  fruit  of  death.  The  presence 
of  this  tree  implies,  therefore,  that  as  long  as  Liwie 
stays  with ' Solomon,  her  desire  to  procreate  will  be 
frustrated.  Even  so,  she  suddenly  feels  "the  stir  of  spring 
close  to  her.  It  [is]  as  present  in  the  house  as  a young  man 
would  be"  (Collected  Stories  231) . After  nine  years, 
Solomon's  fear  is  being  realized- -Liwie  "pine  [s]  for 
spring . " 

What  I have  recounted  up  to  this  point  suggests  that 
"Liwie"  is  a story  about  a young  woman  whose  emotional  and 
sexual  longings  would  be  satisfied  if  only  she  could  "return 
to  earth,"  meet  a suitable  young  man,  and  bear  children- -and 
many  of  the  mythical  parallels  in  the  story  seem  to  call  for 
such  a reading.  For  example,  on  the  day  the  events  of  the 
story  take  place,  Solomon's  deathlike  grip  on  Liwie  is 
apparently  broken  when  she  receives  a visit  from  an  older 
woman- -a  cosmetics  saleswoman.  Miss  Baby  Marie- -who  succeeds 
in  making  her  feel  young  and  fertile  again.  Prenshaw 
suggests  that  at  first  sight  Miss  Baby  Marie  "seems  ...  an 
unlikely  Demeter  figure,"  but  notes  that  she  does  possess 
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certain  attributes  of  the  Mother  Goddess;  for  example,  Miss 
Baby  Marie,  like  Demeter,  "is  immune  to  limits  of  space  and 
time"  ("Persephone"  150)  When  Liwie  catches  sight  of  her 
coming  up  the  path  toward  the  house.  Miss  Baby  Marie  "at 
first  . . . looked  young,  but  then  she  looked  old" 

(Collected  Stories  233) . After  she  enters  the  house,  she 
gives  Liwie  some  lipstick  that  smells  like  Chinaberry 
flowers.  The  fragrance  of  the  lipstick  makes  Liwie  feel  as 
if  "she  was  carried  away  in  the  air  through  spring" 
(Collected  Stories  234)  back  to  her  childhood  home.  She 
even  imagines  that  she  sees  her  mother  "holding  up  her  heavy 
apron"  and  her  father  "holding  a fish-pole  over  the  pond" 
(Collected  Stories  234) . In  other  words,  the  lipstick  that 
Miss  Baby  Marie  gives  to  Liwie  has  the  power  to  rejuvenate 
her  by  mentally  transporting  her  back  to  the  days  of  her 
youth  before  she  was  carried  off  by  Solomon  to  begin  living 
her  deathlike  existence.  When  Liwie  applies  the  lipstick 
to  her  lips,  she  discovers  that  it  is  purple,  another 
indication  that  Miss  Baby  Marie  is  a Demeter  figure,  for  as 
Prenshaw  reminds  us,  purple  is  "a  color  specifically 
associated  with  Demeter"  ("Persephone"  151).  Furthermore, 
as  Liwie  looks  at  herself  in  the  mirror  on  the  front  porch, 
the  sight  of  the  lipstick  on  her  lips  makes  "her  face 
dance  []  before  her  like  a flame"  (Collected  Stories  234)  . 
That  is,  the  sight  of  the  lipstick  suddenly  fills  her  with 


new  life. 


Immediately  after  the  climactic  scene  in  front  of  the 
mirror,  Liwie  begins  to  assume  an  Earth  Mother  quality  of 
her  own.  This  occurs  after  Miss  Baby  Marie  offers  to  sell 
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Liwie  the  lipstick  "for  only  two  dollars"  (Collected 
Stories  234)  . When  Liwie  offers  to  trade  her  eggs  for  the 
lipstick,  instead  of  paying  cash.  Miss  Baby  Marie  replies, 
"No,  I have  plenty  of  eggs- -plenty . . ."  (Collected  Stories 

235) . Prenshaw  suggests  that  this  reference  to  eggs  "gives 
further  evidence  of  an  infinitude  of  life  enclosed  within 
this  mother  figure  [Miss  Baby  Marie]"  ("Persephone"  151) . 
However,  since  Liwie,  too,  already  possesses  eggs  of  her 
own,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  she  is  now  equal  to  the 
cosmetics  saleswoman  as  an  Earth  Mother  figure.  (We  should 
realize  at  this  point  that  the  parallel  between  the  story 
and  the  myth  is  not  exact.  In  the  myth  it  is  Hermes,  not 
Demeter,  who  goes  to  Hades  and  meets  Persephone  [Hamilton 
52}.  However,  by  having  the  Demeter  figure  visit  the 
Persephone  figure  in  the  story,  and  then  leave  the 
"Underworld"  without  her,  Welty  suggests  that  a transference 
of  roles  has  occurred,  and  that  the  original  Demeter  figure 
is  no  longer  needed,  because  she  has  been  replaced  by  a 
young  man.  As  she  watches  Miss  Baby  Marie  depart,  Liwie 
becomes  aware  of  a new  sense  of  life  pulsating  within  her: 
"all  the  time  she  felt  her  heart  beating  in  her  left  side.  . 

. . It  seemed  as  if  her  heart  beat  and  her  whole  face  flamed 

from  the  pulsing  color  of  her  lips"  (Collected  Stories  235) . 
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When  she  returns  to  her  husband's  bedside,  she  becomes  aware 
of  a "secret":  for  the  first  time  she  thinks  to  herself, 
"He's  fixin'  to  die"  (Collected  Stories  235).  Upon 
realizing  this,  Liwie  now  becomes  ready  to  experience  fully 
the  new  sexual  vitality  which  Miss  Baby  Marie  has  imparted 
to  her.  The  only  thing  missing  is  a suitable  consort  for 
this  Earth  Mother  figure- -preferably  a Dionysus-like 
figure,  for  as  Edith  Hamilton  points  out,  Dionysus  may  be 
viewed  as  a natural  consort  of  Demeter  (and,  no  doubt,  of 
Persephone)  because  both  were  involved  with  fertility  and 
both  were  worshiped  at  Eleusis  (48-49) . 

Shortly  after  becoming  aware  of  her  husband's  imminent 
death,  Liwie  seems  about  to  have  her  destiny  fulfilled  in 
the  person  of  one  of  her  husband's  young  fieldhands.  Cash 
McCord,  whom  she  meets  on  the  road  near  Solomon's  house. 
Prenshaw  notes  the  similarities  between  Cash  and  Dionysus. 
First,  his  long  "leaf -green"  coat  and  "emerald  green  feather 
in  his  hat"  (Collected  Stories  235)  connect  him  with 
Dionysus,  "the  god  of  the  vine"  ("Persephone"  152) . 

Second,  Cash  dazzles  Liwie  with  his  wild  good  looks  and 
bodily  movements: 

No  matter  how  she  looked,  she  could 
never  look  so  fine  as  he  did,  and  she  was 
not  sorry  for  that,  she  was  pleased. 

He  took  three  jumps,  one  down  and  two 
up,  and  was  by  her  side. 


. . .She  stared  on  and  on  at  him,  as  if 

he  were  doing  some  daring  spectacular  thing, 
instead  of  just  walking  beside  her. 
(Collected  Stories  236) 
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The  three  leaps  that  Cash  takes  to  reach  Liwie ' s side  may- 
be symbolic,  for  the  number  "3"  is  associated  in  religious 
rituals  with  death  and  rebirth,  as  in  Christ's  resurrection 
three  days  after  he  was  crucified/  Therefore,  Cash  may  be 
seen  as  a kind  of  savior  figure  who  has  come  to  "resurrect" 
Liwie  from  her  deathlike  existence.  In  fact,  at  one  point 
Cash  remarks  to  her  that  he  is  "ready  for  Easter!" 

(Collected  Stories  236),  thus  linking  himself,  symbolically, 
with  the  risen  Christ.  When  they  arrive  at  Solomon's  house. 
Cash  laughs,  and  in  a few  moments  Liwie  is  overcome  by 
desire  for  this  wild  young  fieldhand  and  "fasten  [s]  her  red 
lips  to  his  mouth"  (Collected  Stories  236) . 

Third,  Cash  shows  an  utter  disregard  for  decorum  as  he 
approaches  and  enters  Solomon's  house.  As  a personification 
of  Dionysian  sexuality.  Cash  has  no  respect  for  a feeble  old 
man's  Apollonian  efforts  to  insure  order;  and,  so,  he  hurls 
a stone  "into  a bottle  tree"  (Collected  Stories  237)^  that 
Solomon  began  making  at  the  time  he  brought  Liwie  home  with 
him,  and  which,  he  hoped,  would  prevent  evil  spirits  from 
getting  into  his  house.  By  smashing  the  bottles.  Cash 
symbolically  breaks  the  hold  that  Solomon  has  had  over 
Liwie  for  the  last  nine  years.  Next,  Cash  shows  disrespect 
for  the  dying  old  man  by  "stamp [ing]  and  lung[ing] , zigzag 
up  the  front  steps  and  in  at  the  door  [of  Solomon's  house] " 
(Collected  Stories  237) . 
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Once  the  two  have  entered  the  house,  they  confront 
Solomon  in  his  bed.  Cash  once  again  displays  unruly, 
Dionysian  behavior  when  he  raises  his  hand  as  if  to  strike 
the  old  man  as  soon  as  Solomon  fixes  his  eyes  upon  him.  But 
Cash  thinks  better  of  acting  out  his  violent  impulse,  and 
his  hand  "stay[s]  in  the  air,  as  if  something  might  have 
taken  hold"  (Collected  Stories  238) . As  for  Solomon,  he 
realizes  at  this  moment  that  he  is  about  to  lose  Liwie  to 
the  younger  man;  and  he  even  begs  forgiveness  for  his  past 
sins,  especially  for  his  bringing  a young  bride  home  with 
him  to  live  far  from  people  her  own  age  (Collected  Stories 
239)  . After  begging  forgiveness,  he  offers  Liwie  his  prize 
possession,  a silver  watch,  and  dies,  thus  freeing  the  two 
lovers.  Liwie  soon  drops  the  watch  to  the  floor- -thus 
symbolically  severing  the  final  hold  that  the  old  man  has  on 
her- -and  the  story  ends  with  Liwie  being  led  away  from  the 
house  by  Cash  amid  images  of  light  and  fecund  animal  and 
vegetable  life.  It  almost  seems  as  if  nature  itself  is 
celebrating  the  return  of  Persephone  and  Dionysus  to  earth: 
"Outside  the  redbirds  were  flying  and  criss-crossing,  the 
sun  was  in  all  the  bottles  on  the  prisoned  trees,  and  the 
young  peach  was  shining  in  the  middle  of  them  with  the 
bursting  light  of  spring"  (Collected  Stories  239) . 

Up  to  this  point  I have  stressed  only  the  positive 
factors  which  exist  in  the  relationship  between  Liwie  and 
Cash.  If  this  story  were  pure  myth,  perhaps  a thoroughly 
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optimistic  reading  might  be  appropriate,  since  both  Liwie 
and  Cash  would  be  divine  beings  whose  union  is  necessary  for 
life  to  exist  on  earth.  And  even  if  we  read  this  story  as  a 
realistic  tale  which  presents  one  strategy  that  a woman 
might  use  to  achieve  happiness,  there  is  still  reason  to 
read  it  optimistically- -for  Liwie  seems  to  get  what  she 
wants  in  the  end.  However,  there  are  certain  subversive 
elements  in  the  story  which  suggest  that  even  here  Welty  may 
not  be  entirely  comfortable  with  the  notion  of  a woman's 
marrying- -or  consorting  with- -a  "godlike  " male.  For  one 
thing,  her  decision  to  give  Cash  Dionysian  qualities  alerts 
us  to  the  potential  danger  that  may  be  in  store  for  a woman 
who  consorts  with  him.  As  Edith  Hamilton  reminds  us,  "the 
God  of  Wine  could  be  kind  and  beneficent,"  but  "he  could 
also  be  cruel  and  drive  men  [and  women]  on  to  frightful 
deeds"  (56) . One  need  only  recall  the  terrible  vengeance  he 
wreaks  on  Pentheus  in  Euripides ' The  Bacchae^  to  be  aware 
that  Dionysus  is  capable  of  incredible  violence.  The  fact, 
then,  that  Liwie  will  be  living  with  a man  who  possesses 
these  Dionysian  qualities  makes  her  relationship  with  him 
more  problematic. 

Other  critics,  too,  have  remarked  upon  the  potentially 
dangerous  situation  in  which  Liwie  places  herself.  Ruth  M. 
Vande  Kieft,  for  instance,  focuses  on  the  more  down-to- 
earth--or  realistic- -factors  involved  in  Liwie ' s 
relationship  with  both  Solomon  and  Cash.  She  points  out 
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that  while  Liwie  leads  an  isolated  and  childless  life  with 
Solomon,  at  least  she  is  safe,  for,  "as  his  name  implies, 

[he]  stands  for  order,  control,  wisdom,  security"  (Eudora 
Welty  [rev.  ed.]  48) . Furthermore,  while  Cash  may  be  a kind 
of  savior  in  Liwie ' s eyes,  he  is  also  a thief  who  has 
purchased  his  new  clothes  with  money  he  stole  from  his 
employer,  and  a potentially  violent  man  who  comes  close  to 
striking  a dying  invalid.  In  short,  Liwie  gains  her 
"freedom"  by  leaving  a safe  haven  ruled  over  by  a strict  but 
law-abiding  and  decent  man,  to  take  up  with  a young,  virile 
male  with  questionable  moral  values. 

More  recently,  Peter  Schmidt  has  noted  that  while 

Liwie  finally  escapes  from  a deathlike  marriage  to  an  old 

man  who  controlled  every  facet  of  her  life,  her  relationship 

with  Cash  may  not  really  be  an  improvement : 

Cash  is  actually  no  more  "natural"  in 
character  than  Solomon,  and  any  bond 
Liwie  makes  with  him  must  necessarily 
be  social,  not  natural  or  "mythical" -- 
it  will  be  subject  to  all  of  Cash's  as 
yet  unstated  conceptions  about  the  proper 
role  for  his  wife.  (Heart  126-27) 

And  he  further  remarks  that  "the  rescue  at  the  end  of 

'Liwie'  purports  to  be  a beginning,  but  in  fact  it  may  be 

merely  a repetition,  the  perpetuation  of  Liwie ' s dependence 

on  men"  (Heart  144) . While  the  story  seemingly  ends 

happily,  with  Liwie  leaving  the  farm  with  her  virile  young 

beau,  both  Vande  Kieft  and  Schmidt  correctly  note  the  subtle 

hints  in  the  story  that  all  may  not  be  well  between  the  two 
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lovers  in  the  future,  for  what  assurances  of  safety  can 
Liwie  possibly  have  with  a man  who  is  both  a thief  and 
violence-prone?  In  the  next  two  works  I shall  consider- -The 
Robber  Bridegroom  and  "At  the  Landing" - -Welty  focuses  more 
explicitly  on  the  problematic  nature  of  a relationship 
between  a young  woman  and  a "godlike"  man. 

In  The  Robber  Bridegroom.  Welty  portrays  a young  woman 
who  aggressively  pursues  a virile  man  who  raped  her.  As  in 
"Liwie,  " Welty  uses  mythic  elements  both  as  plot  devices 
and  as  a means  to  emphasize  the  power  of  the  sexual  urge 
that  attracts  men  and  women  to  one  another.  The  primary 
myth  she  chooses  to  structure  this  novel  around  is  that  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche,’^  though,  as  in  her  use  of  the 
Demeter/Kore/Hades  and  the  Hades/Dionysus  myths  in  "Liwie, " 
she  modifies  it  to  suit  her  own  thematic  purpose. 

Shortly  after  the  novel  begins,  we  meet  a beautiful 
young  woman,  Rosamond  Musgrove,  who  is  living  on  a farm  with 
her  kindly  but  often  absent  father,  Clement,  and  her  wicked 
stepmother,  Salome.  Rosamond  loves  her  father,  but  her  ugly 
and  jealous  stepmother  attempts  to  make  life  miserable  for 
her  whenever  he  is  away  on  one  of  his  frequent  business 
trips.  Although  Rosamond  does  not  complain  about  her  ill 
treatment- -she  obediently  does  the  onerous  chores  assigned 
to  her,  including  the  dangerous  task  of  gathering  herbs  in 
the  forest,  which  is  beset  with  leopards  and  bandits- -the 
fact  remains  that  she  lives  in  an  oppressive  home 
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environment  from  which  she  must  escape  if  she  is  to  achieve 
autonomy  and  personal  fulfillment. 

One  day,  while  locked  in  her  room  by  her  stepmother  for 
singing,  she  continues  singing  anyway- -and  the  song 
expresses  her  desire  for  sexual  companionship  with  a young 
man ; 


The  moon  shone  bright,  and  it  cast  a fair 
light : 

'Welcome, ' savs  she,  ' mv  honey,  mv  sweet! 
For  I have  loved  thee  this  seven  long  year. 
And  our  chance  it  was  we  could  never  meet ! ' 


Then  he  took  her  in  his  armes-two. 

And  kissed  her  both  cheek  and  chin. 

And  twice  or  thrice  he  kissed  this  may 
Before  they  were  parted  in  twin.  (The 
Robber  Bridegroom  32 ) 

Rosamond's  desire  for  a lover  is  soon  realized.  The  next 
day,  while  she  is  out  in  the  forest  gathering  herbs  and 
singing  the  ballad  of  the  two  lovers  (quoted  above) , her 
singing  attracts  the  attention  of  the  bandit  Jamie  Lockhart, 
his  face  disguised  by  berry  juice.  Although  Jamie  robs  her 
only  of  her  clothes  on  this  first  encounter,  a portion  of 
the  scene  is  worth  noting  because  of  the  symbolism  Welty 
uses  to  describe  this  first  tentative  meeting  between  the 
two  future  lovers . 

When  he  heard  Rosamond  singing  so  sweetly, 
as  if  she  had  been  practicing  just  for  this, 
he  had  to  look  up,  and  as  soon  as  he  saw  her 
he  turned  his  horse  straight  up  the  bank 
and  took  it  in  three  leaps.  (The  Robber 
Bridegroom  45-46;  emphasis  added) 

Two  details  are  worth  noting  in  this  passage.  First,  Jamie 

approaches  her  on  a horse,  a symbol  of  male  potency,  made 
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even  more  so  when  we  read  that  it  is  "a  red  stallion  named 
Orion"  (The  Robber  Bridegroom  46) : its  very  color  associates 
it  with  blood,  or  blood  lust,  and  its  name  calls  to  mind  the 
hunter  beloved  by  the  goddess  Diana.  Furthermore,  if 
Jamie's  sexuality  is  symbolized  by  Orion,  then  it  may  be 
inferred  that  he  is  a man  worthy  of  even  a goddess's  love. 
Second,  Jamie  takes  Orion  "up  the  bank  ...  in  three 
leaps."  Even  though  Welty  does  not  use  religious  symbolism 
so  much  in  this  work  as  in  some  others,  the  number  "3"  does 
suggest,  if  subtly,  that  Jamie's  sudden  appearance  may 
signal  the  beginning  of  Rosamond's  "resurrection,"  her 
sexual  and  emotional  salvation,  since,  as  I noted  above, 
this  number  is  sometimes  associated  with  rituals  of  death 
and  rebirth. 

During  the  ensuing  robbery,  at  the  end  of  which 
Rosamond  is  left  standing  stark  naked,  she  makes  modest 
protests,  including  the  fallacious  threat  that  her  father 
and  seven  brothers  (she  does  not  have  any  brothers)  "will 
come  after  you  for  this  . . . and  hang  you  to  a tree  before 

you  are  an  hour  away"  (The  Robber  Bridegroom  49) . Jamie 
laughs  off  the  threat  and  responds  with  one  of  his  own: 
"Shall  I kill  you  with  my  little  dirk,  to  save  your  name,  or 
will  you  go  home  naked?"  (The  Robber  Bridegroom  50) . 

Rosamond  chooses  to  go  home  naked.  But  despite  her  protests 
and  Jamie's  threat,  she  apparently  finds  the  experience 
stimulating,  for  when  she  returns  home  she  seemingly  takes 
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delight  in  recounting  the  events  of  the  robbery  in  great 

detail,  mentioning  among  other  things  that  the  bandit  was 

"so  polite"  (The  Robber  Bridegroom  52)  and  naming  each 

article  of  clothing  that  he  stole,  almost  as  if  she  were 

reliving  the  experience  with  a great  deal  of  satisfaction: 

Well  . . . the  long  and  short  of  it  is  that 
the  bandit  took  it,  and  took  not  only  my 
dress  but  my  petticoat  with  the  golden 
tassels,  my  cotton  petticoats,  and 
although  I asked  him  in  his  mother's 
name  to  refrain,  my  underbody."  (The 
Robber  Bridegroom  53) 

Furthermore,  there  is  no  hint  of  fear  in  her  voice  as  she 
recounts  the  robbery,  and  she  does  not  hesitate  to  retell 
the  story  in  "the  same  way  at  least  seven  times"  (The  Robber 
Bridegroom  54),  until  Clement  and  Salome  finally  believe 
her . 

So  desirous  is  Rosamond  to  meet  the  bandit  again  that 
early  the  next  morning,  and  heedless  of  her  father's  warning 
of  the  day  before  to  "stay  away  from  the  place  where  the 
pot-herbs  grow,  and  never  go  there  again"  (The  Robber 
Bridegroom  56) , she  returns  to  the  place  where  she  was 
robbed,  absentmindedly  taking  with  her  the  pail  of  milk  she 
has  just  fetched  from  the  barn.  Shortly  after  reaching  the 
forest,  she  again  meets  Jamie,  and  this  time  he  rapes  her. 

As  with  the  narrator's  description  of  their  first  meeting, 
the  description  of  the  abduction  and  rape  requires  close 


examination . 
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When  Jamie  approaches  Rosamond,  he  is  again  riding 
Orion;  and  when  he  swoops  her  off  the  ground,  pail  and  all, 
and  begins  riding  "up  the  ridge'  (The  Robber  Bridegroom  63), 
both  he  and  Rosamond  seem  to  experience  an  intense  pleasure 
of  continuously  rising  higher  and  higher.  They  "floated 
below  in  the  hollow, " only  to  charge  up  the  hill  again, 

"over  and  over,  the  same  hill  seemed  to  rise  beneath  the 
galloping  horse"  (The  Robber  Bridegroom  64) . Yet  so 
completely  is  the  male- -or  more  precisely,  the  symbol  of  the 
male,  the  horse--  in  control  that  "not  a single  drop"  of  the 
milk  "was  spilled"  when  Rosamond  experiences  the  pleasure  of 
speed  and  wind.  The  passage  is  worth  quoting  at  length 
because  the  sense  one  has  that  she  undergoes  a sexually 
stimulating  experience  at  this  point  results  more  from  the 
intensity  of  the  language  than  from  any  specific  comment  by 
the  narrator. 

Rosamond's  hair  lay  out  behind  her,  and 
Jamie's  hair  was  flying  too.  The  horse 
was  the  master  of  everything.  He  went 
like  an  arrow  with  the  distance  behind 
him  and  the  dark  wood  closing  together. 

On  Rosamond's  arm  was  the  pail  of  milk, 
and  yet  so  smoothly  did  they  travel  that 
not  a single  drop  was  spilled.  Rosamond's 
cloak  filled  with  wind,  and  then  in  the 
one  still  moment  in  the  middle  of  a leap, 
it  broke  from  her  shoulder  like  a big  bird, 
and  dropped  away  below.  Red  as  blood  the 
horse  rode  the  ridge,  his  mane  and  tail 
straight  out  in  the  wind,  and  it  was  the 
fastest  kidnaping  [sic]  that  had  ever  been 
in  that  part  of  the  country.  (The  Robber 
Bridegroom  64-65) 
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The  actual  rape  itself  occurs  after  Jamie  and  Rosamond 
reach  "the  highest  point  on  the  bluff"  overlooking  "the 
river"  (The  Robber  Bridegroom  65) , and  the  description  of  it 
is  almost  anticlimactic : "He  stopped  and  laid  her  on  the 
ground,  where,  straight  below,  the  river  flowed  as  slow  as 
sand,  and  robbed  her  of  that  which  he  had  left  her  the  day 
before  [that  is,  her  virginity] " (The  Robber  Bridegroom  65) . 
Two  things,  however,  should  be  noted  about  this  passage. 
First,  the  fact  that  the  rape  occurs  at  the  highest  point  of 
the  landscape  and  near  water  is,  symbolically,  significant. 
Water  is  closely  associated  both  in  religious  thought  and  in 
some  of  Welty's  other  works  with  rituals  of  death  and 
rebirth.*  Therefore,  Rosamond's  rape  is  the  "high  point"  of 
her  life  up  to  this  time,  the  moment  when  the  child  "dies" 
and  the  woman  is  "born." 

Second,  the  rape  occurs  in  a pastoral  setting,  and  it 
is  in  pastoral  settings  that  some  of  the  most  famous  rape 
scenes  in  mythology  take  place,  such  as  Hades'  rape  of 
Persephone  and  Zeus's  rape  of  Europa . Therefore,  Welty  may 
be  suggesting,  the  rape  that  occurs  in  this  novel  should  not 
be  confused  with  an  ordinary  rape,  a criminal  act  of 
violence  against  an  unconsenting  woman,  but  rather  should  be 
viewed  as  an  act  which  transforms  Rosamond  from  an 
adolescent  into  an  adult.  Nevertheless,  there  are  overtones 
of  excessive  violence  even  in  this  particular  rape,  for 
however  willing  a victim  Rosamond  proves  to  be,  Jamie  still 
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"robs"  her  of  her  virginity.  In  his  discussion  of  the  Amor 
(Cupid)  and  Psyche  myth,  Erich  Neumann  makes  the  following 
observation : 

Seen  from  the  standpoint  of  the  matriarchal 
world,  every  marriage  is  a rape  of  Kore,  the 
virginal  bloom,  by  Hades,  the  ravishing, 
earthly  aspect  of  the  hostile  male.  From 
this  point  of  view,  every  marriage  is  an 
exposure  on  the  mountain's  summit  in  mortal 
loneliness.  . . . (Amor  62) 

No  matter  how  optimistically  we  view  the  rape  in  The  Robber 

Bridegroom,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  violence  is  a part  of 

it.  Yet  Welty  emphasizes  in  this  novel  that  if  a woman  is 

to  achieve  sexual  maturity,  she  must  be  willing  to  accept 

the  male  for  what  he  is- -a  person  for  whom  the  sexual  act  is 

one  of  aggression  and  conquest.  And  at  this  point  in  her 

career  Welty  might  well  have  been  thinking  along  the  same 

lines  as  Neumann,  when  he  says: 

What  for  the  masculine  is  aggression, 
victory,  rape,  and  the  satisfaction  of 
desire- -we  need  only  take  a look  at  the 
animal  world  and  have  the  courage  to 
recognize  this  stratum  for  man  as  well-- 
is  for  the  feminine  destiny,  transformation, 
and  the  profoundest  mystery  of  life.  (Amor  63) 

Just  how  much  Rosamond  has  been  changed  by  her  experience 

with  Jamie  becomes  apparent  when  she  goes  in  search  of  him 

and  discovers  the  robbers'  den. 

Immediately  after  the  rape,  Rosamond  stops  dreaming 
about  love  in  a general,  abstract  way- -as  was  evidenced 
earlier  when  she  sang  the  love  ballad- -and  begins  to  direct 
her  affection  toward  the  man  who  has  violated  her: 
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Now  as  soon  as  Jamie  had  truly  dishonored 
her,  Rosamond  began  to  feel  a great  growing 
pity  for  him.  And  the  very  next  morning 
after  he  had  come  unrecognized  to  dinner, 
she  set  out  of  the  house,  carrying  a lunch 
of  a small  cake  she  had  baked  especially, 
to  find  where  he  lived.  (The  Robber 
Bridegroom  76) 

And  not  only  does  Rosamond  begin  directing  her  love  toward 
her  attacker,  she  also  begins  experiencing  a desire  for 
motherhood.  No  longer  is  she  associated  with  herbs,  which 
she  used  to  gather  for  her  stepmother  (flowers,  or,  in  this 
case,  herbs,  being  "the  central  symbol  of  maidenhood" 
[Neumann,  Amor  63] ) ; now  she  is  seen  carrying  a "small  cake" 
(cake,  as  Neumann  points  out,  is  a fertility  symbol  [Great 
Mother  266,  285] ) . 

After  completing  her  perilous  journey  by  "cross [ing]  a 
dark  ravine"  (The  Robber  Bridegroom  77) , Rosamond  approaches 
the  robbers'  den.  The  perilous  journey  motif  suggests, 
symbolically,  that  Rosamond,  who  has  already  been  initiated 
into  adulthood  as  a result  of  being  raped,  is  now  ready  to 
make  a complete  break  with  the  past  and  begin  to  decide  the 
future  course  of  her  life  on  her  own  terms.  The  importance 
of  this  symbolic  act  becomes  immediately  reinforced  when, 
upon  nearing  the  entrance  to  the  robbers'  hideout,  Rosamond 
rejects  the  warning  of  a talking  raven  that  tells  her  to 
"turn  back"  (The  Robber  Bridegroom  78)  with  the  words,  "I'll 
do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  because,  as  the  narrator  informs 
us,  she  "had  had  enough  commands  from  her  stepmother"  (The 
Robber  Bridegroom  19)  . 
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As  soon  as  Rosamond  enters  the  robbers'  den,  she 

straightaway  sets  out  performing  her  womanly  duties : 

[S]he  rearranged  all  the  furniture  in  the 
rooms  and  then  washed  all  the  plates  and 
the  big  knives  the  robbers  had  been  eating 
with.  Then  she  hung  everything  on  pegs 
that  she  could  lift  up,  and  shoveled  away 
the  ashes  and  got  down  on  her  knees  and 
scrubbed  the  hearth  until  it  shone  brightly. 

She  carried  in  the  wood  and  laid  on  a new 
fire,  and  was  just  putting  the  kettle  on  to 
boil  when  she  heard  a great  clatter  in  the 
yard,  and  the  robbers  were  coming  home.  (The 
Robber  Bridegroom  80) 

Rosamond  initially  fears  the  robbers'  presence  and  "hid[es] 

behind  a big  barrel"  (The  Robber  Bridegroom  80),  but  after 

they  find  her  and  threaten  to  kill  her,  she  offers  them 

"some  cake"  (The  Robber  Bridegroom  81) , symbolically 

signifying  her  child-bearing  function,  and  all  but  one  of 

the  robbers  agree  that  she  should  live.  Later  in  this 

scene,  after  Jamie  arrives,  Rosamond  continues  to  show  every 

sign  of  willingly  becoming  a model  southern  lady,  dutiful 

and  uncomplaining,  living  only  for  the  embrace  of  her  man: 

So  the  day  was  hard  but  the  night  canceled 
out  the  day  . . . [because]  Jamie  came 

all  weary  from  his  riding  and  robbing,  to 
fling  off  his  sword  and  his  boots  and  fall 
on  the  featherbed,  where  he  would  place  his 
head  on  the  softer  pillow  of  her  bosom  and 
his  face  would  settle  down  from  all  his 
adventures.  (The  Robber  Bridegroom  83-84) 

Although  Welty  does  not  mention  specifically  whether  or  not 

Jamie  and  Rosamond  engage  in  sexual  intercourse  during  their 

nights  and,  later,  days  together,  we  may  assume  that  they 

do,  because  later  in  the  novel,  after  Jamie  leaves  her. 
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Rosamond  discovers  that  she  is  pregnant  (The  Robber 
Bridegroom  135) . 

Like  Psyche,  Rosamond  at  first  experiences  complete 

ecstasy  with  her  lover.  So  blissful  is  she  in  the  initial 

stage  of  her  sexual  awakening  that  she  does  not  even  care 

what  Jamie  does  for  a living. 

The  only  thing  that  divided  his  life  from 
hers  was  the  raiding  and  robbing  that  he 
did,  but  that  was  like  his  other  life, 
that  she  could  not  see,  and  so  she 
contented  herself  with  loving  all  that 
was  visible  and  present  of  him  as  much 
as  she  was  able . (The  Robber  Bridegroom 
85-86) 

She  even  goes  so  far  as  to  put  up  with  his  beatings. 

But  when  she  tried  to  lead  him  to  his 
bed  with  a candle,  he  would  knock  her 
down  and  out  of  her  senses,  and  drag 
her  there.  However,  if  Jamie  was  a thief 
after  Rosamond's  love,  she  was  his 
first  assistant  in  the  deed,  and 
rejoiced  equally  in  his  good  success. 

(The  Robber  Bridegroom  84 ) 

I should  note  at  this  point  that  Rosamond  is  not  only  the 
first  of  Welty's  women  protagonists  to  be  actually  raped, 
but  also  the  first  to  be  sexually  stimulated  by  an  act  of 
violence.  That  is,  in  The  Robber  Bridegroom  Welty  suggests 
that  physical  violence  may  be  a kind  of  aphrodisiac,  at 
least  for  some  women. 

Equally  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  Jamie  is  the  only 
male  character  in  Welty's  fiction  who  begins  to  undergo  a 
psychological  transformation  after  committing  an  act- -or 
several  acts- -of  violence  against  a woman.  During  this 
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phase  of  Jamie  and  Rosamond's  relationship,  he  begins  to 

neglect  his  duties  as  a leader  of  the  robbers  as  he  begins 

to  fall  more  and  more  in  love  with  Rosamond. 

One  day  Jamie  did  not  ride  away  with  the 
others,  and  then  the  day  was  night  and 
the  woods  were  the  roof  over  their  heads . 

The  tender  flames  of  the  myrtle  trees  and 
the  green  smoke  of  the  cedars  were  the 
fires  of  their  hearth.  In  the  radiant  noon 
they  found  the  shade,  and  ate  the  grapes  from 
the  muscadine  vines.  The  spice-dreams  rising 
from  the  fallen  brown  pine  needles  floated 
through  their  heads  when  they  stretched 
their  limbs  and  slept  in  the  woods.  (The 
Robber  Bridegroom  86 ) 

But  before  Jamie  can  complete  his  transformation  from  robber 

to  merchant  (which  he  eventually  becomes) , Rosamond  must 

deepen  their  relationship  by  discovering  the  identity  of  her 

lover,  and  this  because  "the  only  thing  that  could  possibly 

keep  her  from  being  totally  happy  was  that  she  had  never 

seen  her  lover's  face"  (The  Robber  Bridegroom  88).  Like 

Psyche  in  her  relationship  with  the  unseen  Cupid,  Rosamond 

begins  to  grow  uncomfortable  not  knowing  who  her  lover  is. 

As  Neumann  says  of  the  mythical  heroine, 

[A] t the. very  moment  when  Psyche  seems 
to  accept  the  darkness,  that  is,  the 
unconsciousness  of  her  situation,  and  in 
seemingly  total  abandonment  of  her  individual 
consciousness  addresses  her  unknown  and 
invisible  lover  as  "light  of  my  life,"  a 
feeling  that  has  hitherto  been  unnoticeable 
breaks  to  the  surface.  She  speaks  negatively 
of  the  burdensome  darkness  and  of  her  desire 
to  know  her  lover.  (Amor  76) 

Rosamond  does  not  call  Jamie  "light  of  my  life,"  but 

obviously  he  fulfills  that  function,  since  she  has  left  her 
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family- -especially  the  father  whom  she  loves- -to  live  with 
him  and  the  robbers.  But  before  attempting  to  discover  her 
lover's  identity,  Rosamond,  like  her  mythical  counterpart, 
who  begs  Cupid  for  permission  to  visit  her  sisters,  pleads 
with  Jamie  to  be  allowed  to  return  home  to  visit  her  father, 
"to  whom  [she]  had  not  said  good-by"  (The  Robber  Bridegroom 
117)  . 


When  Rosamond  arrives  at  her  parents'  house,  her 
stepmother  Salome,  who  had  previously  hired  Goat  (a  neighbor 
boy)  to  kill  her  stepdaughter,  changes  her  tactics  and  seeks 
now  to  avenge  herself  on  Rosamond  by  creating  a situation  in 
which  Rosamond  might  have  cause  to  kill  her  lover,  whom 
Salome  refers  to  as  her  husband,  and  who,  for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  is.  Salome  knows  intuitively  that  Rosamond 
does  not  know  her  husband's  identity  and,  as  a result,  may 
possibly  fear  him,  and  attempts  to  kindle  her  curiosity  in 
such  a way  that  Rosamond  might  be  induced  to  kill  him. 

"My  child, " said  the  stepmother,  "do  I 
understand  that  you  have  never  seen  your 
husband's  face?" 

"Never, " said  Rosamond.  "But  I am  sure 
he  must  be  very  handsome,  for  he  is  so 
strong . " 

"That  signifies  nothing, " said  the  step- 
mother. . ."I  fear,  my  dear,  that  you  feel  in 

your  bosom  a passion  for  a low  and  scandalous 
being,  a beast  who  would  like  to  let  you  wait 
on  him  and  serve  him,  but  will  not  do  you  the 
common  courtesy  of  letting  you  see  his  face. 

It  can  only  be  for  the  reason  that  he  is  some 
kind  of  monster."  (The  Robber  Bridegroom  123) 


After  giving  Rosamond  "a  little  recipe  . . . for  removing 

berry  stain"  (The  Robber  Bridegroom  124),  Salome 
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advised  her  to  take  one  of  the  tomahawks  with 
her  also,  to  protect  herself  with,  in  case 
her  husband  should  turn  out  to  be  too 
horrible  to  look  at;  but  Rosamond  was  not 
that  far  gone  that  she  would  take  it . (The 
Robber  Bridegroom  125 ) 

In  the  above  passages,  Salome  closely  resemble  Psyche's 
two  sisters:  she  suggests  that  Rosamond's  husband  may  be  a 
"monster, " and  hints  that  Rosamond  may  have  to  kill  him.  In 
speaking  of  the  motives  of  the  two  sisters  in  the  Psyche 
myth,  Neumann  says,  "Their  slander--for  they  speak  the  truth 
on  a note  of  slanderous  misunderstanding- -springs  from  the 
sexual  disgust  of  a violated  and  insulated  matriarchal 
psyche"  (Amor  72) . But  Rosamond,  unlike  Psyche,  rejects 
outright  the  suggestion  that  she  kill  her  unknown  lover,  for 
she  refuses  the  offer  of  a tomahawk.  Furthermore,  even 
before  she  has  returned  home,  she  has  already  had  the  desire 
to  find  out  her  lover's  identity  (The  Robber  Bridegroom  88) . 
These  two  points  mark  a sharp  divergence  from  what  up  to  now 
has  been  a fairly  close  parallel  between  this  novel  and  the 
Cupid  and  Psyche  myth.  That  is,  Rosamond,  unlike  Psyche, 
needs  no  prompting,  from  a hostile  woman  to  make  her  want  to 
end  her  nights  of  enchantment  with  an  unknown  man.  She 
already  desires  this  of  her  own  accord.  Nor  does  she  wish 
to  "castrate"  her  lover  symbolically  by  killing  him  with  a 
tomahawk,  as  Psyche  does  when  she  has  the  urge  to  cut  off 
Cupid's  head  with  a razor.  Concerning  the  Psyche  myth. 


Neumann  notes : 
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This  already  transparent  relation  to  the 
matriarchate  and  the  man-slaying  Danaides 
is  intensified  when  the  sisters  advise 
Psyche  not  to  flee  from  her  unknown  husband, 
but  to  kill  him  and  cut  off  his  head  with 
a knife,  an  ancient  symbol  of  castration 
sublimated  to  the  spiritual  sphere.  The 
hostile  male,  woman  as  victim  of  the  man- 
beast,  the  man's  murder  and  castration  as 
matriarchal  symbols  of  self-defense  or 
domination- -how  do  these  come  to  Psyche,  what 
meaning  and  purpose  have  they  in  the  myth 
of  Psyche's  development?  (Amor  72-73) 

How  all  this  relates  to  Psyche  or  her  development  is,  of 
course,  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.  What  is  important 
to  notice  is  that  from  the  moment  Rosamond  refuses  to  take 
up  the  tomahawk,  she  becomes  a much  less  psychologically 
complex  character  than  Psyche.  This  fact,  however,  is  in 
accord  with  Welty's  overall  depiction  of  her  women  pro- 
tagonists in  all  three  of  her  Psyche/Kore  works.  For  in 
none  of  these  works  (the  same  pattern  will  hold  true  in  "At 
the  Landing")  does  the  woman  desire  anything  other  than  to 
be  rescued  from  a stultifying  home  environment  by  a virile 
young  man,  in  order  to  achieve  a certain  amount  of  freedom 
and  sexual  maturity.  One  possible  reason  for  the  simpli- 
fication of  the  mythic  elements  in  these  three  works  is  that 
it  is  Welty's  intention  to  portray  more  or  less  average 
women  caught  up  in  their  first  great  love,  rather  than  to 
suggest  that  they  are  actually  goddesses,  or  goddess-like 
figures.  And  so,  the  more  extraordinary  aspects  of  the 
myths--for  example,  the  four  "Herculean"  tasks  performed  by 


Psyche  during  her  search  for  Cupid- -are  not  represented  in 
the  works . 
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Another  detail  that  makes  Rosamond  less  psychologically 

complex  than  Psyche  is  that  Clement,  not  Rosamond,  has  the 

insight  that  Jamie  is  not  one  person  but  two: 

If  being  a bandit  were  his  breadth  and 
scope,  I should  find  him  and  kill  him  for 
sure,"  said  [Clement] . "But  since  in  add- 
ition he  loves  my  daughter,  he  must  be  not 
one  man,  but  two,  and  I should  be  afraid  of 
killing  the  second.  For  all  things  are 
double,  and  this  should  keep  us  from  taking 
liberties  with  the  outside  world,  and  act- 
ing too  quickly  to  finish  things  off. 

(The  Robber  Bridegroom  126) 

In  Apuleius ' s tale.  Psyche  is  overwhelmed  by  ambivalent 
feelings  after  her  sisters  urge  her  to  kill  her  husband: 
"Impatience,  indecision,  daring  and  terror,  diffidence  and 
anger,  all  strove  within  her,  and,  worst  of  all,  in  the  body 
she  hated  the  beast  and  loved  the  husband"  (Amor  25) . 
However,  by  giving  Clement  the  speech  which  expresses 
Jamie's  dual  nature- -beast  and  husband- -Welty  removes  the 
burden  of  Psyche's  ambivalent  feelings  from  Rosamond's 
consciousness.  In-  fact,  as  noted  above,  Rosamond  seems  to 
have  been  aware  of  Jamie ' s dual  nature  before  speaking  with 
Salome,  and  to  have  dismissed  from  her  own  mind  the 
knowledge  of  Jamie ' s evil  side  as  not  being  relevant  to 
their  relationship  (The  Robber  Bridegroom  85-86) . And  when 
she  returns  home,  she  again  dismisses  the  "beastly"  side  of 
Jamie's  nature  when  she  remarks  to  her  father  that  "although 
my  husband  is  a bandit,  he  is  a very  good  one"  (The  Robber 
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Bridegroom  117) . What  Welty  does  is  to  transfer  the  initial 
hostile  feelings  towards  Rosamond's  lover  from  Rosamond  to 
Clement,  and  thus  portrays  the  heroine  as  pursuing  her  lover 
with  simple-minded  devotion,  free  from  any  murderous 
matriarchal  urges. 

After  leaving  her  parents'  house,  Rosamond  returns  to 
the  robbers'  den  and  awaits  Jamie's  return.  When  he  returns 
and  goes  to  bed,  he  promptly  falls  asleep,  and  Rosamond  gets 
into  bed  with  him  and  lies  by  his  side.  It  should  be  noted 
that  Jamie,  being  a robber,  has  a proclivity  for  keeping  his 
true  identity  concealed  from  everyone.  As  the  narrator 
informed  us  earlier,  "Jamie  . . . allowed  no  one  who  had 

seen  him  as  a gentleman  to  see  him  without  the  dark-stained 
face,  even  his  bride"  (The  Robber  Bridegroom  112) . During 
the  night  Rosamond  awakes  and  washes  the  berry  juice  off  his 
face.  The  light  from  the  candle  she  is  holding  up  to  see  by 
awakens  him,  and  after  he  becomes  aware  that  Rosamond  knows 
his  true  identity,  he  flees,  exclaiming:  "For  you  did  not 
trust  me,  and  did  not  love  me,  for  you  only  wanted  to  know 
who  I am.  Now  I cannot  stay  in  the  house  with  you"  (The 
Robber  Bridegroom  135) . After  he  flees,  Rosamond  climbs  out 
the  window  after  him  and  falls  in  the  dust.  At  the  moment 
she  "felt  the  stirring  within  her  that  sent  her  a fresh 
piece  of  news"  (The  Robber  Bridegroom  135) --the  news  that 
she  is  pregnant . 
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Like  Psyche,  Rosamond  falls  in  love  upon  discovering 

her  lover's  true  identity,  but  unlike  Psyche  she  neither 

attempts  to  kill  him  as  he  sleeps  nor  does  she  turn  the 

knife  upon  herself.  However,  some  of  the  points  that 

Neumann  makes  about  Psyche ' s fateful  encounter  with  Cupid 

reveal  the  significance  for  Rosamond  of  her  analogous 

encounter  with  Jamie : 

The  beginning  of  her  love  was  a marriage 
of  death  as  dying,  being-raped,  and  being- 
taken;  what  Psyche  now  experiences  [by 
discovering  Cupid's  identity]  may  be  said 
to  be  a second  defloration,  which  she 
accomplishes  in  herself.  She  is  no  longer 
a victim,  but  an  actively  loving  woman. 

(Amor  79) 

As  an  "actively  loving  woman, " Rosamond  has  moved  beyond  the 
stage  when  all  she  wanted  was  to  give  herself  to  a savage 
lover  and  become  impregnated.  In  fact,  from  this  point  on, 
she  acts  more  like  a pregnant  woman  who  wants  the  father-to- 
be  of  her  child  to  marry  her  than  a Psyche-like  heroine  who 
is  actively  engaged  in  coming  to  terms  with  the  masculine 
principle . 

After  surviving  a few  adventures  that  need  not  concern 
us  here,  Rosamond  arrives  in  New  Orleans  and  quickly  finds 
Jamie,  now  a rich  merchant.  Jamie,  as  desperate  for 
Rosamond  as  she  is  for  him,  quickly  marries  her  and  takes 
her  home.  The  tale  ends  happily,  with  Rosamond  giving  birth 
to  twin  girls  and  assuming  the  duties  and  position  of  a 
"perfect"  southern  lady  "in  a beautiful  house  of  marble  and 
cypress  wood  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Pontchartrain"  (The 
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Robber  Bridegroom  183) . As  she  tells  her  father  on  his 
first  visit  after  her  marriage,  she  and  Jamie  "had  all  they 
wanted  in  the  world"  (The  Robber  Bridecrroom  184)  . 

Nowhere  else  in  Welty's  fiction  do  we  encounter  such  a 
happy  ending  in  a story  involving  a relationship  between  a 
young  woman  and  a virile,  godlike  man.  We  can  only  wonder, 
given  Welty's  reticence  about  revealing  details  of  her 
personal  life,  what  possessed  her  to  look  with  such  seeming 
approval  in  1942  on  a relationship  that  involves  a young 
woman's  being  "saved"  by  a man  who  rapes  and  abuses  her. 

Nor  is  it  clear  why  Welty  should  voice  her  approval  for  a 
marriage  in  which  the  woman  becomes  not  much  more  than  her 
husband's  showpiece.  Some  readers  may  read  this  novel  as  a 
parody  of  the  Cupid/Psyche  myth,  but  I do  not,  because  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Welty  is  seriously  concerned  about 
the  possible  fate  of  women  who  choose  to  enter  into  a 
relationship  with  this  type  of  man,  as  will  become  even  more 
evident  in  her  subsequent  works  which  I will  consider  later. 
And  it  is  also  true  that  no  other  woman  in  Welty's  fiction 
who  attempts  to  follow  in  Rosamond's  footsteps  fares  as 
well.  One  thing  is  certain,  however,  and  that  is  that  in 
her  next  story  concerning  a woman's  attainment  of  sexual 
maturity  after  being  raped,  the  ending  is  extremely 
problematic.  While  "At  the  Landing,"  on  one  level,  seems  to 
complement  the  previous  two  works  discussed  in  this  chapter, 
in  that  the  woman  begins  to  mature  sexually  and  emotionally 
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after  an  encounter  with  a violence-prone  man,  the  ambivalent 
ending  suggests  that  Welty  is  beginning  to  view  this  type  of 
relationship  as  a mixed  blessing,  to  say  the  least,  for  the 
woman . 

On  the  surface,  "At  the  Landing"  bears  certain  similar- 
ities to  one  or  both  of  the  previous  two  Psyche/Kore  works. 
Jenny  Lockhart,  like  Liwie  and  Rosamond,  lives  in  a 
repressive  home  environment,  cut  off  from  any  kind  of  social 
intercourse  with  other  young  people.  In  Jenny's  case,  she  is 
jealously  guarded  by  her  grandfather,  who  fears  to  let  her 
out  of  his  sight.  Like  the  other  two  heroines,  Jenny  sees 
her  chance  to  gain  freedom  and  personal  fulfillment  in  the 
person  of  a virile  and  potentially  dangerous  young  man- -a 
fisherman  named  Billy  Floyd:  "if  in  each  day  a moment  of 
hope  must  come,  in  Jenny's  day  the  moment  was  when  the  rude 
wild  Floyd  walked  through  The  Landing  [the  town  in  which 
Jenny  lives]  carrying  the  big  fish  he  had  caught"  (Collected 
Stories  243) . Like  Liwie,  Jenny  becomes  seriously  involved 
with  her  lover  during  springtime;  and,  like  Rosamond,  she 
falls  in  love  with  a man  who  has  yellow  hair,  a talent  for 
horsemanship,  and  a propensity  for  rape.  Like  Rosamond, 
too,  Jenny  is  raped  on  the  highest  point  on  the  landscape; 
and  shortly  thereafter  goes  in  search  of  her  lover  who  has 
abandoned  her.  Moreover,  as  in  the  other  two  Psyche/Kore 
works,  Welty  employs  the  ritualistic  number  "3":  Floyd 
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"circle  [s]  the  steep  field  three  times"  (Collected  Stories 
245)  on  a horse,  three  old  women  urge  Jenny  to  search  for 
Billy  Floyd  after  he  rapes  her  (Collected  Stories  254-55) , a 
"mourning  dove  call [s]  its  three  notes"  (Collected  Stories 
256)  as  Jenny  begins  her  search  for  Billy  Floyd  after  being 
abandoned,  and  an  old  woman  asks  three  ominous  questions 
while  holding  up  "three  rheumatic  fingers"  ( Collected 
Stories  258)  after  the  fisherman  gang-rape  Jenny.  And 
finally,  as  in  The  Robber  Bridegroom.  Welty  uses  water 
imagery  in  her  description  of  rape  scenes:  Jenny's  first 
rape  occurs  on  a hilltop  surrounded  by  flood  water 
(Collected  Stories  250-51)  and  her  second  in  a "grounded 
houseboat"  next  to  the  Mississippi  River  (Collected  Stories 
257-58) . 

Such  a concurrence  among  certain  features  (especially 
mythological,  structural,  and  plot  devices)  exists  in  these 
three  works  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  some  critics  have 
concluded  that  Jenny  comes  through  her  ordeal  (particularly 
her  gang  rape)  more  or  less  triumphantly,  as  Livvie  and 
Rosamond,  according  to  some  critics,  have  come  triumphantly 
through  theirs.  For  example,  Mary  Anne  Ferguson,  referring 
to  the  violent  gang-rape,  says  that  as  "terrible  as  her 
experience  in  the  world  is,  we  can  surmise  that  Jenny  is 
armed  with  self-confidence  and  can  survive,  can  even  rejoice 
in  her  life"  (234) . And  Ruth  M.  Vande  Kieft  holds  a similar 


view : 
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At  the  end  of  the  story  she  [Jenny]  is 
only  starting  her  wait  for  Billy  Floyd. 

She  is  "at  the  landing, " almost  killed 
by  the  river  men's  brutal  raping,  but 
still  holding  fast  to  her  dream  of  love, 

"the  original  smile"  on  her  face.  (Eudora 
Weltv  [rev.ed.]  29) 

What  these  critics  apparently  fail  to  realize,  however, 
is  the  extraordinary  narrational  complexity  of  the  story. 
That  is,  "At  the  Landing"  employs  a narrator  whose 
perception  of  events  significantly  conflicts  with  those  of 
the  protagonist.  Welty  creates  this  conflict  in  two  ways: 
first,  by  having  the  narrator  utter  remarks  that  cast  doubt 
on  the  apparent  message  being  conveyed  by  the  story;  and, 
second,  by  revealing  certain  of  Jenny's  thoughts  which  the 
reader  can  interpret  without  the  narrator's  assistance  as 
those  of  a naive  young  woman  blinded  by  love.  Welty  also 
creates  an  ominous  ambience  which  pervades  the  story  in  yet 
another  way- -a  way  unique  in  all  her  fiction.  This  is  the 
only  story  in  which  water  symbolizes  not  baptism,  or 
ritualistic  death  and  rebirth,  but  the  unbridled  and 
potentially  dangerous  male  principle,  for  both  Billy  Floyd 
and  the  fishermen  are  closely  associated  with  water. 

In  analyzing  this  story  as  a working  out  of  one 
strategy  that  a woman  might  use  to  achieve  happiness,  I find 
it  convenient  to  divide  it  into  four  thematic  parts:  one, 
Jenny's  desperation;  two,  Jenny's  encounter  with  the  male 
principle;  three,  Jenny's  idea  of  love;  and,  four,  the 
results  of  Jenny's  seeking  after  love.  Part  one,  Jenny's 
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desperation,  is  very  brief,  but  absolutely  essential  to 

consider  for  a proper  understanding  of  the  story.  It 

revolves  around  her  relationship  with  her  grandfather,  and 

is  quickly  set  forth  in  the  following  passage: 

Her  grandfather,  frail  as  a little  bird, 
would  say  when  it  was  time  to  go  in.  He 
would  rise  slowly  in  the  brocade  gown  he 
wore  to  study  in,  and  put  his  weight, 
which  was  the  terrifying  weight  of  a claw, 
on  Jenny's  arm.  Jenny  was  obedient  to  her 
grandfather  and  would  have  been  obedient 
to  anybody,  to  a stranger  in  the  street  if 
there  could  be  one.  She  never  performed  any 
act,  even  a small  one,  for  herself,  she  would 
not  touch  the  prisms  [which  hung  in  her 
grandfather's  house] . It  might  seem  that 
nothing  began  in  her  own  heart . (Collected 
Stories  242-43;  emphasis  added) 

That  Jenny  is  oppressed  by  an  authority  figure  parallels,  of 

course,  the  situation  that  the  women  protagonists  are  in  in 

the  first  two  Psyche/Kore  works;  but  in  neither  of  those 

does  the  narrator  emphasize  the  almost  total  paralysis  of 

the  young  woman's  will  to  self-determination.  Both  Liwie 

and  Rosamond  manage  to  act,  even  if  somewhat  clandestinely, 

to  effect  a change  in  their  lives  while  the  oppressive 

authority  figure  still  lives.  Not  so  with  Jenny.  She  has 

been  so  utterly  subjugated  that  she  would  willingly  obey  "a 

stranger  in  the  street."  Such  information  suggests  that 

Jenny  would  be  liable  to  form  a relationship  with  any  man 

who  happened  to  come  along  after  her  grandfather's  death  who 

might  possibly  offer  her  any  kind  of  apparent  direction. 

This  narrational  information,  coming  near  the  beginning  of 

the  story,  casts  a dark  and  suspicious  pall  over  the 
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likelihood  that  Jenny  will  find  happiness  with  Billy  Floyd, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  good  looks  and  Dionysian  virility, 
proves  to  be  a bad  choice  for  a potential  lover.  Not  only 
does  he  come  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  social  scale  from 
the  somewhat  aristocratic  Jenny,  who  lives  in  a big  house, 
complete  with  maid  service;  but,  as  becomes  evident  later, 
he  IS  associated  with  the  most  vicious  elements  of  society, 
the  shantyboat  people.  But  such  is  Jenny's  desperation, 
that  she  will  eventually  pursue  him  even  after  he  rapes  and 
abandons  her.  And  there  are  further  hints  that  Floyd's  type 

of  masculinity  may  prove  fatal  to  Jenny,  which  I shall 
explore  later. 

The  second  thematic  part  explores  Jenny's  encounter 
with  the  male  principle.  In  Amor  and  Psvche . Apuleius 
relates  that  the  third  of  the  four  tasks  which  Venus  assigns 
Psyche  is  to  climb  a certain  mountain  top  and  fetch  a 
crystal  jar  full  of  water  which  flows  from  a spring  located 
there.  In  the  tale,  Jove  sends  an  eagle  to  assist  her. 
Neumann  interprets  the  water  imagery  in  this  scene  as 
symbolizing  "the  uncontainable  masculine"  (Amor  118) ; he 
elaborates:  the  stream  which  flows  from  this  spring  "is 
male-generative,  like  the  archetypally  fecundating  power  of 
innumerable  river  gods  all  over  the  world  . . . The 

insoluble  problem  which  Aphrodite  [Venus]  sets  Psyche,  and 
which  Psyche  solves,  is  to  encompass  this  power  without 


being  shattered  by  it"  (Amor  104) . 


In  other  words. 
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uncontrolled  masculine  power  can  be  fatal  to  a woman.  The 
symbol  of  water  both  as  a sexual  (note  the  use  in  the  quote 
below  of  the  words  "coming"  and  "came")  and  a potentially 
deadly  force  appears  in  the  very  opening  of  the  story.  The 
grandfather  tells  Jenny  (in  paragraph  five):  "'It's  coming,' 
[Billy  Floyd]  said.  "It's  the  river.'  Oh,  it  came  then!  LiJce 
a head  and  arm.  Like  a horse.  A mane  of  cedar  trees 
tossing  over  the  top.  It  has  borne  down,  and  it  has  closed 
in'"  (Collected  Stories  240).  The  grandfather  is 
referring  to  a dream  he  has  just  had  forewarning  him  of  an 
impending  flood,  but  the  imagery  he  uses  to  describe  the 
deadly  force  of  the  water  deserves  careful  attention.  The 
rampaging  river  appears  to  the  grandfather  as  a human  being 
("a  head  and  arm")  and  a horse,  with  "a  mane  of  cedar 
trees."  One  may  assume,  I think,  that  the  river  is  a 
distinctly  masculine  force  here  because  it  is  closely 
associated  throughout  the  story  with  Billy  Floyd,  and,  in 
certain  passages,  with  the  Lockhart  horse.  As  Louise 
Westling  observes,  "the  powerful,  fertilizing  river  is  Billy 
Floyd's  element,  and  he  comes  and  goes  upon  it  as 
mysteriously  as  its  own  currents  flow"  (Eudora  Weltv  82) 

On  two  later  occasions,  Jenny  sees  Floyd  with  the  Lockhart 
horse,  and  both  the  descriptions  suggest  there  is  something 
wild  or  potentially  overpowering  in  both  man  and  horse.  On 
the  first  occasion,  Jenny  spies  Floyd  "standing  still  in  a 
sunny  pasture,"  his  hair  dishevelled:  " 


He  stood  facing  her 
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in  a tall  squared  posture  of  silence  and  rest,  while  a 
rusty-red  horse  that  belonged  to  the  Lockharts  cropped 
loudly  beside  him  in  the  wild-smelling  pasture"  (Collected 
Stories  243;  emphasis  added) . (The  loud  cropping  suggests  a 
spirited  beast  and  the  "wild-smelling  pasture"  seems  a 
natural  habitat  for  such  an  animal.)  A short  time  later  she 
watches  Floyd  as  he  races  around  the  meadow  on  the  horse : 

"Then  he  was  jumping  on  its  bare  back  and  riding  into  a 
gallop,  shouting  to  frighten  and  amaze  whoever  listened.  . . . 

Never  had  she  known  that  the  Lockhart  horse  could  run  like 
that"  (Collected  Stories  245) . By  imagistically  linking  the 
flood  waters  with  Billy  Floyd  and  the  Lockhart  horse  (itself 
a symbol  of  male  power) , Welty  makes  the  male  principle  seem 
much  more  dangerous  and  uncontrollable  than  she  did  when  she 
described  Jamie  and  his  horse,  Orion,  in  The  Robber 
Bridegroom . Perhaps  the  main  reason  for  this  is  that  a 
virile,  godlike  man  is  now  viewed  as  dangerous  not  only  for 
cultural  reason  (Jamie  is  a robber  and,  presumably,  a 
murderer,  too)  but  for  "natural"  reasons  as  well;  that  is, 
it  is  as  "natural"  for  Billy  Floyd  to  be  dangerous  as  it  is 
for  the  rampaging  Mississippi  River  to  be  dangerous. 

To  emphasize  further  that  water  symbolizes  the 
potentially  deadly  power  of  "the  uncontainable  masculine," 
Welty  describes  Jenny's  two  rapes  as  occurring  near  water. 
Billy  Floyd  rapes  her  on  a hilltop  surrounded  by  floodwater, 
and  the  fishermen  gang- rape  her  in  a houseboat  on  the  banks 
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of  the  Mississippi  River.  As  I noted  earlier,  Psyche  needed 
Jove's  eagle  to  assist  her  in  containing  some  of  the  river 
water  ("the  uncontainable  masculine")  in  a crystal  jar,  but 
Jenny  has  no  such  supernatural  assistant;  and  so,  the 
possibility  of  her  somehow  containing  the  "uncontainable"  is 
vastly  diminished.  Both  rape  scenes  deserve  more  careful 
analysis,  but  first  let  us  turn  from  the  encounter  with 
masculinity  to  the  third  thematic  part  of  the  story,  Jenny's 
idea  of  love. 

In  one  scene,  Jenny  and  Billy  Floyd  stand  facing  one 

another  across  a spring,  as  two  black  butterflies  circle 

each  other  in  the  air  nearby.  Mary  Hughes  Brookhart  and 

Suzanne  Marrs  interpret  this  scene  as  a hopeful  sign  that 

Jenny  is  learning  something  about  the  nature  of  love: 

When  she  [Jenny]  and  Floyd  walked  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  spring,  "two  black 
butterflies  over  the  flowers  were 
whirring  just  alike,  suspended  in  the  air, 
one  circling  the  other  rhythmically,  or  both 
moving  from  side  to  side  in  a gentle  wave- 
like way,  one  above  the  other."  The  butter- 
flies were  "always  together,  like  each 
other's  shadows,  beautiful  each  one  with 
the  other.  Jenny  could  see  to  start  with 
that  no  kiss  had  ever  brought  love  tenderly 
enough  from  mouth  to  mouth" (p.  244) Jenny 
recognizes  in  the  actual  scene  a truth  about 
love:  the  gentle  care  with  which  one  must 
approach  a loved  one  so  that  the  "fragile 
mystery"  (p.  245)  of  the  other  is  not 
destroyed.  Jenny  will  not  limit  Billy 
Floyd's  identity  by  reducing  him  to  the 
completely  familiar  terms  the  community  uses. 

(91) 
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While  it  is  true  that  Jenny  notices  the  butterflies,  nowhere 
in  this  scene  does  the  narrator  suggest  that  by  watching 
them  Jenny  learns  anything  about  the  nature  of  Billy  Floyd's 
need  to  maintain  his  "fragile  mystery"  (a  need  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  seems  to  be  absolute) . In  fact,  in  two 
narrational  comments,  the  narrator  suggests  that  the 
opposite  is  true.  In  the  first,  quoted  by  Brookhart  and 
Marrs  above,  the  narrator  implies  that  Jenny  is  initially 
concerned  only  with  her  own  fear  that  her  love  will  not  be 
passionate  enough:  "Jenny  could  see  to  start  with  that  no 
kiss  had  ever  brought  love  tenderly  enough  from  mouth  to 
mouth"  (Collected  Stories  244;  emphasis  added) . In  other 
words,  the  butterflies  suggest,  at  least  for  Jenny,  that 
Billy  Floyd  may  never  love  her  enough,  or  she  him.  Later  in 
the  scene,  as  Billy  Floyd  gallops  the  red  horse  around  the 
pasture  in  a display  of  masculine  vigor,  the  narrator  is 
more  explicit  in  commenting  that  Jenny  has  learned  nothing 
about  love  by  observing  his  actions:  "When  Floyd  rode  the 
red  horse,  she  lay  in  the  grass.  He  might  even  have  jumped 
across  her.  But  the  vaunting  and  protestations  of  love  told 
her  nothing- -nothing  at  all"  (Collected  Stories  245; 
emphasis  added) . 

In  commenting  on  the  scene  in  which  Billy  Floyd  rapes 
Jenny,  Mary  Anne  Ferguson  says,  "Jenny  equates  this  rape 
with  love;  Welty  underlines  the  connection  to  the  Psyche 
myth  by  showing  her  interaction  with  Billy  Floyd  as  the 


dance  of  two  butterflies,  the  mythic  symbol  for  Psyche,  the 
soul" (63) . While  Ferguson  is  correct  in  noting  certain 
parallels  between  this  story  and  the  Psyche  myth  (for 
example,  Jenny,  like  Psyche,  pursues  her  lover  after  he 
abandons  her) , the  butterfly  imagery  is  not  connected 
closely  enough  with  the  rape  scene  to  allow  for  Ferguson's 
unqualified  comment.  By  pointing  out  only  the  symbolic 
connection  between  the  butterfly  and  Psyche,  Ferguson 
suggests  that  Jenny's  ordeal,  like  Psyche's,  will  end 
happily.  Such  an  outcome,  however,  is  far  from  certain,  as 
I shall  argue  later. 

Shortly  after  her  grandfather's  death,  Jenny  again 

meets  Billy  Floyd  near  the  spring.  The  narrator  describes 

the  scene  from  Jenny's  point  of  view,  which  reveals  what  is 

now  going  through  Jenny's  mind.  This  passage  is  perhaps  the 

most  poignant  in  all  of  Welty's  fiction  concerning  the 

aching  love  that  a young  woman  feels  for  a man: 

[S] he  kept  looking  with  assuring  looks 
into  his  illuminated  eyes  that  went  over 
the  landscape  and  searched  the  sky  for 
clouds.  . She  could  hold  his  look  for  a 
moment  and  then  it  would  get  away.  She  did 
not  say  a thing  to  him,  for  nobody  can 
say,  "It  is  a heavy  heart  that  makes  me 
clumsy."  Nobody  can  say  anything  so  true 
and  apologetic.  Nobody  can  say,  "Forgive 
the  heavy  heart  that  loves  more  than  the 
tongue  can  say  or  the  hands  can  do.  Look 
back  at  me  every  time  I look  at  you  and 
never  feel  pity,  for  what  my  heart  holds  this 
minute  is  better  than  what  you  offer  the 
least  bit  less."  Her  eyes  were  telling  him 
this  but  if  he  knew  it  or  felt  a threat  in 
it,  he  never  gave  a sign.  "My  heart  loves 
more  than  I can  say  or  do,  but  feel  no  pity. 
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only  have  a little  vision  too,  of  all  the 
clumsiness  fallen  away."  She  guessed 
that  all  grace  belongs  to  the  future.  But 
he  never  had  anything  to  say  to  her 
thought  or  to  her  guess . (Collected 
Stories  249) 

This  passage  is  all  the  more  poignant  because  it  contains 
definite  hints  that  her  love  will  not  be  requited.  For  all 
her  eyes  say  to  Floyd,  he  gives  no  hint  of  knowing,  or  even 
caring,  what  she  feels  for  him.  Indeed,  he  looks  not  at  her 
but  at  the  sky.  And  all  Jenny  herself  can  do  at  this  moment 
is  to  hope  that  grace , in  the  sense  of  Floyd's  gift  to  her 
of  his  love,  will  come  to  her  sometime  in  the  future. 

As  she  continues  sitting  by  the  stream,  with  Floyd 
standing  above  her,  she  happens  to  see  the  bubbles  that  a 
mussel  is  blowing  "through  the  sand. " The  bubbles  make  her 
think  of  love : 

A clear  love  is  in  the  world- -this  came  to 
her  as  insistently  as  the  mussel ' s bubbles 
through  the  water.  There  it  was,  existing 
there  where  they  came  and  were  beside  it 
now.  It  is  in  the  bubbles  in  the  water 
in  the  river,  and  it  has  its  own  changing 
and  its  mysteries  of  days  and  nights,  and 
it  does  not  care  how  we  come  and  go. 

(Collected  Stories  250) 

Perhaps  "a  clear  love  is  in  the  world."  but  the  image  which 
symbolizes  this  love  is  ephemeral,  to  say  the  least.  No 
sooner  does  a bubble  appear  than  it  vanishes.  Also,  bubbles 
are  self-contained  and  "inviolate,"  two  facts  which  further 
suggest  that  Jenny's  idea  of  love  may  not  take  into 
consideration  the  interpersonal  conflicts  that  exist  in  most 
relationships  between  men  and  women.  What  this  scene 
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suggests,  then,  is  that  love  can  quickly  vanish.  And, 
indeed,  no  sooner  does  Jenny  contemplate  what  the  bubbles 
reveal  to  her  about  love  than  Billy  Floyd  abruptly  leaves 
her,  without  saying  where  he  is  going  or  when  he  will 
return.  What  happens  from  this  point  on  constitutes  the 
fourth  thematic  part  of  the  story:  the  results  of  Jenny's 
seeking  after  love. 

A short  time  later  the  river  inundates  The  Landing,  and 
Jenny  is  forced  to  flee  to  a hilltop  in  a boat  with  Billy 
Floyd.  It  is  there  that  Floyd  rapes  her.  Alluding  to  an 
earlier  scene  in  which  Jenny  had  seen  Floyd  playing  with  Meg 
Lockhart  and  banging  a bucket  in  a well  as  he  fetched  her 
water,  the  narrator  writes  here:  "When  her  eyes  were  open 
and  clear  upon  him,  he  violated  her  and  still  he  was  without 
care  or  demand  and  as  gaily  as  if  he  were  still  clanging  the 
bucket  at  the  well"  (Collected  Stories  251) . How  does  the 
narrator  view  this  rape?  Brookhart  and  Marrs  seem  somewhat 
confused  when  they  discuss  this  scene  in  light  of  Floyd's 
nature.  They  first  assert  that  the  rape  frees  Jenny  from 
her  repressive  past:  "While  Floyd's  love  awakens  her  and 
frees  her  from  a repressive  life,  it  compels  her  to  follow 
him  and  it  encroaches  upon  her  previously  'inviolate' 

(p.245),  although  paradoxically  passive,  self"  (88;  emphasis 
added) . But  a short  time  later,  in  comparing  Floyd  with  the 
river,  they  claim  that  he  represents  "the  overwhelming  force 
of  a passionate  and  finally  indifferent  present"  (90; 
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emphasis  added) . The  question  is,  can  the  rape  be  both  an 
act  of  love,  as  Brookhart  and  Marrs  first  seem  to  claim,  and 
an  act  committed  by  a man  who  is  fundamentally  indifferent, 
as  they  next  claim?  The  answer  will  give  us  a clue  as  to 
what  kind  of  man  Jenny  is  putting  her  hope  on  for  the 
future.  A careful  reading  of  the  passage  strongly  suggests 
that  Jenny  is  raped  by  a man  who  cares  nothing  for  her. 

Rape  for  him  is  a kind  of  game,  or  force  of  nature,  during 
which  he  imposes  his  "overwhelming  force"  on  a weak  victim 
with  the  same  insouciance  he  displayed  while  playing  with 
Meg.  To  emphasize  this  point,  the  narrator  tells  us  that  as 
soon  as  Floyd  had  finished  raping  Jenny,  he  immediately 
turned  away  from  her  "with  the  same  thoughtlessness  of 
motion  [with  which  he  had  raped  her] . . . speared  a side  of 

wild  meat  from  an  animal  he  had  killed  and  had  ready  in  his 
boat,  and  cooked  it  over  a fire  he  had  burning  on  the 
ground"  (Collected  Stories  251;  emphasis  added).  For  Floyd, 
there  are  apparently  few,  if  any,  differences  among  raping, 
hunting,  and  cooking:  he  performs  all  three  activities  with 
the  same  detachment  as  Monsieur  Boule  displayed  when  he 
killed  Mademoiselle  in  Welty's  early  unpublished  story. 
(Indeed,  one  might  view  Jenny  herself  as  little  more  than 
his  piece  of  meat.)  Unfortunately  for  Jenny,  she  does  not 
realize  the  hopelessness  of  her  situation.  Desperately 
craving  the  love  that  she  thinks  Floyd  capable  of  giving 
her,  her  words  "changed  . . . from  words  of  love  to  words  of 
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wishing.  . . :I  wish  you  and  I could  be  far  away.  I wish 

for  a little  house"  (Collected  Stories  251) . But  her  words 


leave  Floyd  unmoved:  "ideas  of  any  different  thing  from  what 

was  in  his  circle  of  fire  might  never  have  reached  his  ears, 

for  all  the  attention  he  paid  to  her  remarks"  (Collected 

Stories  251) . Brookhart  and  Marrs  claim  that  "Floyd's  love 

. . . compels  her  [Jenny]  to  follow  him";  however,  the  scene 

suggests  that  Jenny  will  not  be  following  a man  who  loves 

her,  but  will  only  be  putting  her  hopes  on  a man  who  deserts 

her  soon  after  the  rape:  "When  the  water  was  down,  Jenny 

went  back  below  and  Floyd  went  down  the  river  in  his  boat. 

They  parted  with  the  clumsiest  of  touches"  (Collected 

Stories  252) . And  that  is  the  last  time  Jenny  sees  him:  he 

leaves,  as  he  has  left  her  before,  without  telling  her  where 

he  is  going,  when  he  might  return,  or  where  she  can  find  him 

in  the  future.  One  is  reminded  of  Neumann's  statement  in 

Amor  and  Psyche : "What  for  the  masculine  is  aggression, 

victory,  rape,  and  the  satisfaction  of  desire  ...  is  for 

the  feminine  destiny,  transformation  and  the  profoundest 

mystery  of  life"  (63).  Neumann's  claim  seems  applicable 

here  because  later  we  are  told  that  Jenny 

looked  in  her  very  dreams  at  Floyd,  who 
had  such  clear  eyes  shining  at  her,  and 
knew  his  heart  lay  clearer  still,  safe  and 
deep  in  his  innocence,  safe  and  away  from 
the  outside,  deeper  than  quiet.  What  she 
remembered  was  that  when  her  hand  started 
out  to  touch  him  in  delight,  he  smiled  and 
turned  away- -not  from  her,  but  toward 
something . . . . (Collected  Stories  255; 

emphasis  added) 
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What  Billy  Floyd  is  turning  away  from  in  her  dreams  is 
exactly  the  same  thing  he  turns  away  from  after  the  rape-- 
"from  her."  And  if  he  is  looking  "toward  something,"  that 
"something"  is,  perhaps,  a means  of  escaping  from  her  after 
he  has  satisfied  his  lust,  an  indication  that  he  is  simply 
indifferent  to  her. 

The  following  July  (Billy  Floyd  rapes  Jenny  in  the 
spring) , Jenny  leaves  The  Landing  and  desperately  attempts 
to  find  him,  for  without  him  Jenny  feels  lost  and  helpless; 
"If  she  could  find  him  now,  or  even  find  the  place  where  he 
had  last  passed  through,  she  would  gain  the  next  wisdom.  It 
was  a following  after,  now- -it  was  too  late  to  find  any  wav 
alone " (Collected  Stories  256;  emphasis  added) . During  her 
first  stop  in  her  search  for  Floyd,  Jenny  is  gang-raped  by  a 
group  of  fishermen.  This  final  scene  has  been  variously 
interpreted  by  critics,  many  of  whom  have  viewed  it  in  more 
or  less  positive  terms.  For  example,  Vande  Kieft  says  that 
Jenny  has  a frightening  experience  among  the  fishermen,  but 
nevertheless  thinks  that  she  survives  the  ordeal  "still 
holding  fast  to  her  dream  of  love"  (Eudora  Welty  [rev.ed.] 
29) . Such  readings  assume  that  Jenny's  ordeal  at  the  hands 
of  the  fishermen,  though  certainly  horrible,  results  in  her 
growth  as  a human  being- -or,  at  the  very  least,  does  not 
hinder  it.  Such  views,  I believe,  are  fundamentally  wrong. 
Jenny's  fate  is  much  more  problematic  than  these  critic  are 
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willing  to  concede.  In  fact,  by  the  end  of  the  story,  Jenny 
may  well  be  dead. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  interpreting  the  ending 

more  pessimistically  than  most  critics  have  done  up  to  now. 

First,  as  Brookhart  and  Marrs  themselves  point  out,  the 

fishermen  in  the  story  were  inspired  by  real-life 

shantyboaters  who  inhabited  the  area  near  Rodney's  Landing 

during  the  time  of  the  story.  They  write: 

The  shore  people  feared  these  shantyboaters 
and  might  have  expected  something  like 
Jenny's  rape  by  the  river  men.  Lalla  Walker 
Lewis,  in  her  W.P.A.  report  of  1940,  labels 
many  of  these  fishermen  "retrogrades  and 
riff-raff"  and  further  states,  "When  they 
have  no  work  to  do  their  opportunities  for 
dissipation  are  unlimited.  There  are  no 
neighbors  to  object  or  interfere  with  any 
amount  of  riotous  living  which  they  choose 
to  indulge  in.  (85)'° 

Second,  Brookhart  and  Marrs  state  that  Welty  visited  these 
people  during  the  time  she  worked  for  the  W.P.A.  herself, 
and  that  "her  photographs  of  shantyboat  children  throwing 
knives  at  a tree  suggest  the  sinister  quality  such  fishing 
camps  could  have"  (85) . Some  readers  may  object  to  my 
basing  my  own  interpretation  of  Jenny's  ultimate  fate  on 
extratextual  material,  but  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
Welty  herself  was  aware  of  who  these  people  were,  and  that 
she  made  a conscious  decision  to  use  them  as  characters  in 
her  story.  I do  not  know  why  Brookhart  and  Marrs  fail  to 
take  these  two  points  into  account  in  their  own  reading  of 
the  story,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  anyone  familiar  with 
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these  people  (for  example,  the  shore  people  mentioned  by 
Lalla  Walker  Lewis  in  the  above  quote)  would  naturally 
suspect  that  Jenny  is  in  considerable  danger  while  in  their 
midst . 

Third,  Brookhart  and  Marrs  state  that  "the  actual  camp 
Welty  had  in  mind.  Grand  Gulf,  is  at  least  fifteen  miles 
from  Rodney"  (92) , and  the  trip  there  is  anything  but  easy 
for  Jenny.  This  fact  raises  two  points.  First,  because  of 
the  distance,  Billy  Floyd  would  not  have  expected  Jenny  to 
follow  him  there,  even  if  she  had  known  he  was  staying  in 
the  camp.  And  there  is  no  indication  in  the  story  that  she 
does  know.  Second,  if  Jenny  was  overly  protected  by  her 
grandfather,  as  we  are  led  to  believe,  she  may  never  have 
ventured  that  far  away  from  home  in  her  life;  therefore,  it 
is  a distinct  possibility  that  she  stumbles  into  the  camp  by 
accident,  and,  seeing  the  men  are  fishermen,  asks  them  if  by 
chance  they  know  Billy  Floyd.  Let  me  now  return  to  the 
story  in  order  to  discover  textual  evidence  to  support  my  a 
own  claim  that  Jenny  is  in  considerably  more  danger  once  she 
arrives  among  these  fishermen  than  some  critics  seem  to 
believe . 

Three  things  combine  in  the  final  section  to  cast  an 
ominous  pall  over  the  entire  scene  in  the  fishing  camp: 
imagery,  point  of  view,  and  the  events  themselves.  To  begin 
with,  Jenny  enters  the  camp  not  as  someone  who  is  confident 
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of  finding  her  lover,  but  as  someone  who  is  lost  and  in  a 
daze : 

All  at  once  the  whole  open  sky  could 
be  seen- -she  [Jenny]  had  come  to  the 
river.  . . . All  things,  river,  sky,  fire, 

and  air,  seemed  the  same  color,  the  color 
that  is  seen  behind  the  closed  eyelids, 
the  color  of  day  when  vision  and  despair 
are  the  same  thing.  (Collected  Stories  257; 
emphasis  added) 

The  imagery  suggests  that  Jenny  almost  sleepwalks  into  the 
camp  and  therefore  is  not  fully  conscious  of  what  goes  on 
around  her.  Furthermore,  the  very  color  of  the  day 
suggests,  according  to  the  narrator,  that  Jenny's  "vision" 
of  finding  Billy  Floyd  may  turn  out  to  be  her  "despair"  of 
ever  finding  him. 

Nor  do  ominous  signs  stop  after  Jenny  meets  the 
fishermen.  Shortly  after  receiving  the  fishermen's 
permission  to  wait  as  long  as  she  pleases  for  Billy  Floyd, 
Jenny  is  accosted  by  the  men,  who  "put  her  inside  a grounded 
houseboat"  where  "one  by  one  the  men  came  in  to  her" 
(Collected  Stories  257) . It  is  only  to  the  first  one  that 
she  speaks,  and  the  narrator  almost  seems  surprised  that  she 
does:  "She  actually  spoke  to  the  first  one  that  entered" 
(Collected  Stories  257;  emphasis  added) . But  even  as  Jenny 
speaks,  the  very  tone  of  her  voice  suggests  that  she  is 
stunned  by  what  is  happening  to  her:  "for  now  she  could 
speak  to  everyone,  in  a vacrue  stir  of  welcome  or  in  the 
humility  that  moved  now  deep  in  her  spirit"  ( Collected 
Stories  257-58;  emphasis  added) . 
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Suddenly,  something  crucial  to  understanding  the  story 
occurs;  the  narrator's  point  of  view  shifts  slightly.  No 
longer  does  the  narrator  focus  on  Jenny  but  on  those  outside 
the  houseboat.  That  is,  we  never  really  find  out  the  exact 
nature  of  Jenny's  ordeal  because  the  narrator  never  tells  us 
precisely.  The  narrator  intimates,  however,  that  Jenny's 
first  words  of  welcome  may  now  be  turning  into  words  of 
terror,  as  she  realizes  that  she  is  being  gang-raped:  "When 
she  called  out,  she  did  not  call  any  name;  it  was  a cry  with 
a rising  sound,  as  if  she  said  'Go  back, ' or  asked  a 
question,  and  then  at  last  protested"  (Collected  Stories 
258;  emphasis  added).  Jenny's  cry,  according  to  the 
narrator,  is  drowned  out  by  "a  rude  laugh"  and  "both  the 
harsh  human  sounds  could  easily  have  been  heard  as 
rejoicing"  (Collected  Stories  258;  emphasis  added);  however, 
the  subjunctive  "could"  casts  doubt  on  whether  the  "harsh" 
sound  actually  denoted  "rejoicing, " and  the  "rising  sound" 
of  Jenny's  voice  suggests  that  she  may  be  frightened  by  the 
turn  of  events.  Whatever  the  case,  after  Jenny's  cry  is 
drowned  out  by  the  men's  laughter,  the  point  of  view  shifts 
entirely  to  those  outside  the  houseboat.  In  perhaps  the 
most  ambivalent  sentence  in  the  story,  we  are  told  that 
"little  boys  were  slapped  crossly  by  their  mothers- -as  if 
they  knew  that  the  original  smile  now  crossed  Jenny's  face, 
and  hung  there  no  matter  what  was  done  to  her.  . ." 

(Collected  Stories  258;  emphasis  added) . But  does  the 
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"original  smile"  actually  cross  Jenny's  face,  or  are  the 
mothers  falsely  presupposing  that  it  does  and  that  their 
young  sons  intuit  it?  And  would  Jenny  be  smiling  so  soon 
after  crying  out  in  protest--if  that  is  what  she  actually 
does?  Furthermore,  if  Jenny  were  smiling  it  would  suggest 
that  she  enjoys  this  sexual  encounter;  but  if  this  is  so, 
another  question  immediately  arises:  Why  would  Jenny,  who 
has  been  described  as  being  very  much  in  love  with  Billy 
Floyd,  suddenly  find  pleasure  in  consenting  to  have  sexual 
intercourse  with  a group  of  strangers  while  waiting 
expectantly  for  her  lover  to  return?  None  of  these 
questions  can  be  answered  with  absolute  certainty,  but  it 
is,  perhaps,  safe  to  conclude  that  Jenny's  fate  is  ambiguous 
in  a way  that  Livvie ' s and  Rosamond's  are  not.  To  make 
matters  even  more  uncertain,  an  old  woman  looks  inside  the 
houseboat,  and  then  raises  three  fingers  and  asks  three 
questions:  "Is  she  [Jenny]  asleep?  Is  she  in  a spell?  Or 
is  she  dead?"  (Collected  Stories  258) . The  narrator  does 
not  answer  these  questions,  nor  do  any  of  the  characters,  so 
any  one  of  them  may  describe  Jenny's  actual  state  after  the 
rape.  Furthermore,  none  of  the  three  questions  seems  to 
call  for  an  optimistic  answer,  since  all  of  them  suggest 
that  Jenny  is  not  conscious  of  what  is  occurring  to  her.  In 
other  words,  the  old  woman  does  not  ask  whether  Jenny  is 
happy,  in  love,  or  sexually  gratified- -questions  which  at 
least  suggest  the  possibility  of  a happy  answer.  The  story 
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concludes  on  yet  another  ominous  note,  as  the  young  boys 
take  "turns  throwing  knives  with  a dull  pit  at  the  tree" 
(Collected  Stories  258) --the  same  tree  that  "bled  to  the 
knives"  (Collected  Stories  258)  worn  by  the  fishermen  who 
raped  Jenny.  The  assault  on  the  tree  is  obviously  symbolic 
of  a violent  rape. 

One  other  thing  needs  mentioning  concerning  the  ending 
of  the  story.  I noted  earlier  that  Welty  uses  religious  and 
ritualistic  symbolism  in  some  of  her  works.  Here,  too, 

Welty  makes  use  of  water  and  the  number  "3."  But  whereas  in 
all  of  her  other  works  these  symbols  imply  rebirth,  here 
they  seem  to  be  either  neutral,  as  the  three  fingers  the  old 
woman  holds  up  to  emphasize  her  questions,  or,  in  a sense, 
suggestive  of  "damnation" - -the  utter  loss  of  all  hope.  And 
the  water  which  flows  past  the  houseboat  does  not  symbolize 
a baptismal  ritual  but,  as  was  established  early  in  the 
story,  the  violent  and  destructive  male  principle.  The 
failure  of  these  symbols  to  effect  a kind  of  "rebirth"  in 
Jenny  suggest  that  in  "At  the  Landing"  Welty  finally 
dismisses  from  her  fiction  the  idea  that  a woman  can  find 
"salvation"  through  union  with  a "godlike"  man.  In  her  very 
next  published  work  which  deals  with  a relationship  between 
a man  and  a woman.  Delta  Wedding,  Welty  eliminates  both  the 
Psyche/Kore  figure  and  the  "godlike"  male.  Never  again  will 
either  type  of  character  appear  in  her  works,  expect  as 
parodic  figures.  And  in  the  only  subsequent  story  in  which 
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an  actual  rape  occurs,  "June  Recital,"  it  is  not  committed 
by  a godlike  white  man  with  blond  hair,  but  by  a "crazy 
Negro"  (Collected  Stories  301) . It  seems,  unfortunately, 
that  when  Welty  decides  to  deglorify  the  rapist,  she  resorts 
to  the  racist  attitude  that  black  men  are  sexual  beasts. 


Notes 


'Prenshaw  claims  that  up  until  the  time  she  wrote  this 
essay  "interpretations  of  the  Welty  story  [had]  generally 
viewed  the  Solomon-Cash  opposition  as  an  Apollonian- 
Dionysian  conflict,  in  which  the  organic  life  principle 
takes  precedence  over  individual  accomplishment."  She  goes 
on  to  state  that  "the  interpretation  is  reasonable  but  does 
not  account  . . . for  the  similarities  between  Solomon  and 

Cash  nor  for  the  tone  of  celebration  which  infuses  the 
story"  ("Persephone"  153-54). 

^For  this  basic  account  of  the  Demeter/Kore/Hades  myth, 

I have  followed  Edith  Hamilton's  retelling  of  it  in 
Mythology  49-54. 

^In  this  scene  between  Livvie  and  Miss  Baby  Marie, 

Welty  takes  liberties  with  the  myth.  According  to  the  myth. 
Demeter  herself  does  not  enter  Hades  in  search  of  her 
daughter;  rather,  Zeus  sends  Hermes  to  the  Underworld  with 
the  message  that  Hades  is  to  release  Persephone.  Persephone 
and  Demeter  are  reunited  on  earth.  See  Hamilton's  Mythology 
52  . 

'‘For  the  most  part,  the  number  "3"  is  a positive 
number.  It  also  symbolizes  "spiritual  synthesis,"  and 
"expresses  sufficiency,  or  the  growth  of  unity  within 
itself.  ..."  It  also  "stands  for  biological  synthesis, 
childbirth  and  the  solution  of  a conflict"  (J.E.  Cirlot,  A 
Dictionary  of  Symbols  222;  225). 

^Welty  notes  elsewhere  that  bottle-trees  are  "sometimes 
said  to  trap  evil  spirits  that  might  try  to  get  in  the 
house."  A bottle-tree  is  a tree  that  has  had  its  leaves 
stripped  off  and  bottles  attached  to  its  severely  pruned 
branches.  See  Eudora  Welty' s One  Time,  One  Place  41. 
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^After  refusing  to  pay  Dionysus  the  honor  due  him, 
Pentheus  is  torn  to  pieces  by  a group  of  woman,  including 
his  mother,  whom  the  god  has  driven  mad. 

’The  myth  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  recounts  the  story  of  the 
youngest  daughter  (Psyche)  of  a certain  king  who  is  so 
beautiful  that  she  enrages  the  goddess  Venus.  As  a result, 
Venus  commands  her  son  (Cupid)  to  make  her  fall  in  love  with 
the  vilest  creature  in  the  world.  Instead,  Cupid  falls  in 
love  with  her;  and,  as  a result,  no  mortal  falls  in  love 
with  her  nor  she  with  any  mortal.  On  the  advice  of  the 
oracle  of  Apollo,  her  father  sets  her  atop  a hill  to  await 
the  arrival  of  a winged  serpent  that  would  make  her  his 
wife.  Zephyr  take  pity  on  her  and  lifts  her  up  through  the 
air,  setting  her  down  near  a beautiful  mansion.  She  enters 
the  mansion,  and  there,  at  night,  her  lover  comes  to  her; 
but  he  refuses  to  let  her  see  his  face. 

Later,  Psyche's  two  sisters,  with  the  aid  of  Zephyr, 
visit  her  in  the  mansion  and  become  jealous  of  her  opulent 
surroundings.  On  their  second  visit,  two  sisters,  who  have 
intuited  that  Psyche  has  not  seen  her  lover's  face,  urge  her 
to  approach  him  while  he  sleeps  and  plunge  a knife  into  his 
side;  for  they  fear,  or  so  they  say,  that  he  might  be  a 
monster.  That  night  Psyche  approaches  her  sleeping  husband, 
but  a drop  of  oil  from  the  lamp  she  is  carrying  falls  on  his 
shoulder  and  awakens  him.  He  promptly  flees  from  her,  and 
returns  to  his  mother. 

Meanwhile,  Psyche  searches  frantically  for  him,  and  at 
last  decides  to  go  to  Venus  herself  to  plead  for  assistance. 
But  the  goddess,  still  enraged  at  her,  tells  her  that  she  is 
so  homely  that  the  only  way  she  can  hope  to  get  a husband  is 
by  performing  four  impossible  tasks  which  the  goddess 
assigns  to  her. 

With  the  aid  of  animals  and  plants.  Psyche  manages  to 
complete  the  tasks  and  becomes  reunited  with  Cupid.  So 
great  is  their  love  that  Jupiter,  the  king  of  the  gods, 
formally  marries  them  and  gives  Psyche  ambrosia  to  drink- - 
thus  making  her  immortal . 

I have  given  only  the  briefest  summary  of  the  myth. 

This  myth,  found  only  in  Apuleius ' s The  Golden  Ass,  is 
reprinted  in  its  entirety  in  Erich  Neumann's  Amor  and 
Psyche . The  English  translation  is  by  H.  E.  Butler, 
entitled  The  Metamorphoses  or  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius  of 
Madaura . A long  summary  of  the  myth  can  be  found  in 
Hamilton's  Mythology  92-100. 

*For  a discussion  of  water  as  a symbol  of  death  and 
rebirth,  see  Mircea  Eliade's  The  Sacred  and  the  Profane  129- 
36  . 
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^Citations  in  the  Brookhart  and  Marrs ' essay  are  to  The 
Collected  Stories  of  Eudora  Weltv. 

*°Brookhart  and  Marrs  cite  the  following  source  for  this 
information:  "W.P.A.  State-Wide  Historical  Research  Project, 
JG  60,  No.  144,  Mississippi  River  Material,  Fishing  and 
Hunting,  p.  3.  Mississippi  Department  of  Archives  and 
History,  Jackson,  Mississippi"  (95) . 

"l  am  indebted  to  Saralyn  Chestnut,  in  an  unpublished 
essay  entitled  "Eudora  Welty  and  the  Ideology  of  Rape,"  for 
pointing  out  that  the  ambiguity  in  the  final  scene  is  caused 
by  the  narrator's  refusal  to  describe  exactly  what  happens 
inside  the  houseboat . 


CHAPTER  3 
ONLY  SECOND  BEST: 

THE  ELIMINATION  OF  THE  GODLIKE  MAN 


Delta  Wedding,  published  in  1946,  marks  a significant 
turning  point  in  Welty's  treatment  of  relationships  between 
men  and  women.  In  her  three  Psyche/Kore  works,  I noted  how 
she  attempts  to  solve  a young  woman's  problem  of  how  to 
escape  from  a repressive,  even  perverse,  home  environment 
and  attain  sexual  maturity  by  having  her  surrender  to  a god- 
like man.  In  Delta  Wedding,  however,  Welty  seems  to 
conclude  once  and  for  all  that  it  is  not  desirable- -or  even 
safe- -for  a woman  to  pursue  this  course  of  action.  As  a 
consequence,  she  eliminates  both  the  Psyche/Kore  figure  and 
the  Dionysian  figure  from  this  novel.  More  specifically, 
she  kills  off  the  Psyche/Kore  figure  and  reduces  the  status 
of  the  godlike  man,  so  that  the  most  desirable  man  in  this 
novel  (and  in  subsequent  works  as  well)  is  no  longer 
portrayed  as  a "god"  but  as  a mere  mortal.  One  reason  for 
Welty's  elimination  of  the  godlike  man  from  her  fiction  may 
well  be  her  feeling  that  this  type  of  person  is  simply  too 
dangerous  and  unpredictable  for  a woman  to  consort  with.’ 

And  one  reason  she  eliminates  the  Psyche/Kore  figure  may  be 
her  desire  to  begin  exploring  other  ways  for  a woman  to 
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achieve  a satisfactory  life  than  by  chasing  after  a man  and 
subjecting  herself  not  only  to  marriage  and  childbearing, 
but  also  to  the  possibility  of  rape. 

One  day,  while  walking  in  the  woods  of  the  James's 
Bayou  looking  for  a lost  garnet  brooch,  Ellen  Fairchild 
discovers  an  extraordinarily  beautiful  and  mysterious  girl 
hiding  behind  a tree.  "The  girl,"  in  Vande  Kief t ' s words, 
"had  seemed  almost  mythical --a  dryad  of  the  woods  who 
appeared  to  'shed  beauty'"  (Eudora  Weltv  [rev.ed.]  78). 
Louise  Westling  links  Ellen  and  the  beautiful  stranger  to 
Demeter  and  Kore,  respectively,  and  suggests  that  Ellen's 
"meeting  with  the  strange  girl  . . . has  far  greater 

significance  than  a casual  encounter.  Ellen  feels  awed  at 
the  epiphany  which  seems  to  transform  ordinary  reality  into 
an  eternal  moment"  (Sacred  Groves  85) . For  Westling,  "the 
lovely  girl  assumes  the  role  of  the  eternal  daughter,  whose 
sexuality  is  symbolized  by  the  rose-shaped  garnet  pin  Battle 
[Ellen's  husband]  had  given  Ellen  during  their  courtship" 
(Sacred  Groves  85) . Certainly  there  is  evidence  in  the  text 
to  support  such  a reading.  As  Ellen  looks  at  the  girl,  her 
maternal  feelings  well  up  inside  her:  "She  felt  sometimes 
like  a mother  to  the  world,  all  that  was  on  her!  yet  she  had 
never  felt  a mother  to  a child  this  lovely"  (Delta  Wedding 
70).  And  the  girl's  apparent  plight  unleashes  Ellen's 
protective  instincts:  "'Way  out  here  in  the  woods!'  said 


Ellen . 


You'll  bring  mistakes  on  yourself  that  way'" 


(Delta 
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WeddincT  71)  . The  girl  denies  having  the  pin,  which  Ellen 
had  mentioned  to  her,  but  at  this  moment  Ellen  is  thinking 
about  much  more  important  things:  "I  wasn't  speaking  about 
any  little  possession  to  you.  I was  speaking  about  men-- 
men,  our  lives"  (Delta  Wedding  71) . But  even  though 
Westling  is  correct  in  noting  the  symbolic  link  between 
Ellen  and  the  girl  and  Demeter  and  Kore,  Welty  herself  makes 
little  of  this  encounter.  After  exchanging  a few  more  words 
with  her,  Ellen  learns  that  the  girl  is  trying  to  find  the 
road  to  Memphis,  and  they  part. 

We  next  hear  of  the  beautiful  girl  when  George 

Fairchild  casually  mentions  to  Ellen  that  he,  too,  has  met 

her  in  the  woods  and  has  had  sex  with  her.  Strangely, 

considering  her  initial  concern  for  the  girl's  well-being, 

Ellen  reacts  rather  calmly  to  this  news,  choosing  to  focus 

only  briefly  not  upon  the  fact  that  George  has  seduced  a 

strange  girl  (and  the  possible  consequences  it  may  have  for 

her)  but  upon  the  symbolic  significance  of  his  act: 

She  had  feared  for  the  whole  family,  some- 
how, at  .a  time  like  this  (being  their 
mother,  and  the  atmosphere  heavy  with  the 
wedding  and  festivities  hanging  over  their 
heads)  when  this  girl,  that  was  at  first 
so  ambiguous,  and  so  lovely  even  to  her  all 
dull  and  tired- -when  she  touched  at  their 
life,  ran  through  the  woods.  She  had  not 
had  a chance  to  face  this  fear  before,  for 
at  the  time  she  had  had  to  cope  with  the 
runaway  girl  herself,  who  was  only  the  age 
of  her  daughter  Dabney,  so  she  had  believed. 

But  at  last  she  was  standing  quietly  in  the 
long  twilight  with  George,  bitterly  glad 
(now  it  was  certain:  he  was  not  happy)  that 
he  had  been  the  one  who  had  caught  the 
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girl,  as  if  she  had  been  thrown  at  them; 

for  now  was  it  [some  undefined  threat]  not  over? 

(Delta  Wedding  80 ) 

Westling,  who  also  quotes  this  passage  in  full,  suggests 
that  George's  act  has  significance  only  for  Ellen:  "Hurt  and 
melancholy,  sure  now  that  George  is  miserable  without  Robbie 
[his  estranged  wife] , Ellen  also  realizes  that  George  has 
saved  the  family  from  some  obscure  threat"  (Sacred  Groves 
86).  Again,  Westling' s comments  are  correct  as  far  as  they 
go,  though  neither  she  nor  Welty  makes  clear  just  how  the 
girl  poses  a threat  to  the  Fairchilds.^  But  might  there  not 
be  something  more  going  on  here  than  immediately  meets  the 
eye- -something  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  Ellen's  reaction 
but  with  the  very  nature  of  the  girl's  plight? 

It  is  significant,  I think,  in  light  of  Welty 's 
evolving  treatment  of  relationships  between  men  and  women- - 
especially  in  light  of  her  subsequent  privileging  of  the 
single  woman- -to  note  that  both  the  beautiful  girl  and  Jenny 
Lockhart  suffer  similar  fates.  Both  leave  home  in  search  of 
a better  life,  and  both  are  sexually  assaulted  as  they  near 
their  goals.  While  there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that 
George  has  brutally  raped  the  girl,  her  ultimate  fate  is  far 
less  uncertain  than  Jenny's,  for  shortly  after  being  seduced 
by  George  the  beautiful  girl  is  killed  by  the  Yellow  Dog, 
the  same  train  that  almost  ran  over  George  and  his  retarded 
niece,  Maureen,  two  weeks  before  the  events  in  the  novel 
begin.  As  with  the  meeting  between  Ellen  and  the  girl  on 
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the  James's  Bayou,  and  George's  seduction  of  her,  so,  too, 
the  girl's  tragic  death  has  significance  within  the  novel 
proper.  Vande  Kieft  views  the  girl's  death  as  emphasizing 
the  very  real  danger  that  George  had  placed  himself  in  when 
he  tried  to  rescue  Maureen,  who  had  gotten  her  foot  stuck  on 
the  railway  trestle.  She  says  that  the  accident  "prove  [s] 
that  George's  challenge  of  death  was  no  harmless  joke 
because  a train  on  a track  could  indeed  kill"  (Eudora  Weltv 
[rev.  ed.]  78) . Although  this  is  true  on  the  level  of  the 
plot,  viewed  in  the  wider  context  of  Welty's  overall 
thematic  treatment  of  relationships  between  men  and  women, 
what  we  have  here  is  her  elimination  of  the  Psyche/Kore 
figure  in  her  fiction.  No  longer  will  Welty  entertain  the 
notion  that  a woman  can  find  happiness  and  fulfillment  by 
being  victimized  by  and  then  pursuing  a "godlike"  man. 

Finally,  the  girl's  ultimate  victimization  comes  as  a 
result  of  being  hit  by  the  Yellow  Dog- -a  train,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  known  as,  an  iron  horse.  I noted  that  in  both  The 
Robber  Bridegroom  and  "At  the  Landing"  one  of  the  godlike 
man's  chief  attributes  is  his  horsemanship- -the  horse  being 
clearly  a symbol  of  male  virility  and  power  in  both  works. 

In  Delta  Wedding,  Welty  transfers  this  idea  of  masculine 
power  and  virility  to  a machine- -that  is,  to  something  that 
has  no  conscience  and  operates  only  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  physics.  With  the  death  of  the  beautiful  girl, 

Welty  begins  to  portray  relationships  between  men  and  women 
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in  more  "realistic"  terms,  with  their  day-to-day  trials  and 
tribulations,  their  good  points  and  their  bad  points.  But 
before  she  can  do  this  she  must  eliminate  one  more  character 
type  from  her  fiction- -the  godlike  man.  And  this  she  does 
as  well  in  Delta  Wedding. 

For  Aunt  Tempe,  "it  was  Denis  and  always  would  be  Denis 

that  they  gave  the  family  honor  to"  (Delta  Wedding  116) . 

And  in  a catalogue  of  George's  dead  brother's  virtues,  Welty 

sums  up  the  many  attributes  of  the  Dionysian  figure: 

Denis  was  the  one  that  looked  like  a Greek 
God,  Denis  who  squandered  away  his  life 
loving  people  too  much,  was  too  kind  to  his 
family,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  other  people's 
misfortunes,  married  beneath  him,  threw 
himself  away  in  drink,  got  himself  killed  in 
the  war.  It  was  Denis  who  gambled  the  highest, 
who  fell  the  hardest  when  thrown  by  the  most 
dangerous  horse,  who  was  the  most  delirious 
in  his  fevers,  who  went  the  farthest  on  his 
travels,  who  was  the  most  beset.  It  was 
Denis  who  had  read  everything  in  the  world 
and  had  the  prodigious  memory- -not  a word 
ever  left  him.  Denis  knew  law,  and  could 
have  told  you  the  way  Mississippi  could  be 
made  the  fairest  place  on  earth  to  live,  all 
of  it  like  the  Delta.  It  was  Denis  that  was 
ahead  of  his  time  and  it  was  Denis  that  was 
out  of  the  pages  of  a book  too.  Denis  could 
have  planted  the  world,  and  made  it  grow. 

Denis  knew  what  to  do  about  high  water,  could 
have  told  you  everything  about  the  Mississippi 
River  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Denis  could 
have  been  anything  and  done  everything,  but 
he  was  cut  off  before  his  time.  (Delta  Wedding 
116) 

An  impressive  list,  indeed.  His  close  association  with  the 
Mississippi  River  links  him  with  Billy  Floyd,  his 
association  with  horses  with  both  Billy  Floyd  and  Jamie 
Lockhart,  and  his  association  with  alcohol  and  fecundity,  as 
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well  as  his  violent  death,  with  Dionysus.  As  Westling 
reminds  us,  his  "name  is  a traditional  contraction  of 
'Dionysos'"  (Sacred  Groves  82) . But  Welty  no  longer  has  use 
for  such  a character  in  her  fiction.  Not  only  does  she  kill 
him  off  before  the  novel  begins,  she  also  hints  (quite 
strongly)  that  while  he  was  alive  he  may  have  been  more  of  a 
plain  drunk  than  some  family  members  would  like  to  admit, 
for  we  are  told  that  Aunt  Shannon  "had  torn  herself  to 
pieces  over  Denis's  drinking.  . ."  (Delta  Wedding  63) . 

Furthermore,  Welty  no  longer  suggests,  as  she  seemed  to  at 
the  end  of  The  Robber  Bridegroom,  that  a virile  man 
necessarily  guarantees  his  wife  and  family  a happy  life,  for 
although  Denis  is  not  personally  responsible  for  the  tragedy 
that  befalls  his  family,  his  daughter,  Maureen,  becomes 
mentally  retarded  shortly  after  birth  when  his  wife,  Virgie 
Lee,  accidentally  drops  her  on  her  head,  and  Virgie  Lee 
herself  becomes  deranged  as  a result  of  the  accident.  In 
fact,  Westling  sees  both  Virgie  Lee  and  Maureen  as  Maenad 
figures,  whose  association  with  the  "god"  has  resulted  in 
their  madness  (Sacred  Groves  82) . With  Denis  (Dionysus) 
dead,  Welty  now  begins  to  consider  the  nature  of  a more 
ordinary  man,  not  one  who  holds  out  for  a woman  the  promise 
of  "divine"  happiness  and  fulfillment,  but  one  whom  she  is 
more  likely  to  encounter  in  the  "real"  world. 

Westling  suggests  that  "Denis's  function  has  been  taken 
over  by  his  brother  George,  similarly  adored  by  all  the 


women  in  the  family  as  both  savior  and  sacrificial  beast 
(Sacred  Groves  82) . But  Westling  fails  to  point  out  the 
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fundamental  distinction  between  George  and  his  dead  brother, 
an  important  distinction  that  suggests  the  new  direction 
Welty  begins  to  take  in  her  treatment  of  relationships 
between  men  and  women.  Denis,  as  I noted  earlier,  has  been 
apotheosized  by  the  adoring  women  of  the  Fairchild  family, 
and  even  though  George,  his  "heir,"  is  "the  best  loved" 
(Delta  Wedding  15)  of  the  living  Fairchild  men,  it  is  clear, 
both  by  what  the  women  say  and  think  about  him  and  by  his 
own  words  and  actions,  that  he  does  not  receive  god  status. 
Like  most  men,  George  possesses  both  admirable  and 
objectionable  qualities.  His  admirable  qualities  include  a 
poet-like  sensitivity  toward  nature;  physical  bravery;  an 
ability  to  accept  the  world  as  he  finds  it;  and  a gentle, 
compassionate  disposition.  For  example,  Dabney  recalls  one 
day  during  a picnic  when  her  Uncle  George  was  lying  on  the 
ground  and  a butterfly  kept  passing  to  and  fro  in  front  of 
his  eyes.  In  Dabney's  opinion,  he  did  not  just  gaze  at  the 
butterfly  but  somehow  seemed  to  create  a dwelling  place  for 
it  inside  himself.  In  other  words,  Dabney's  contemplation 
of  George's  gazing  at  the  butterfly  causes  her  to  idealize 
her  uncle  in  much  the  same  way  that  Jenny  idealizes  love  in 
"At  the  Landing"  after  watching  two  butterflies  circling 
each  other.  She  also  is  aware  of  his  bravery,  after  seeing 
one  of  the  black  fieldhands,  Man-Son,  standing  in  the  cotton 
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field,  she  thinks  back  to  the  time  before  the  war  when 
George  and  Denis  had  just  "come  out  of  the  bayou,  naked" 
(Delta  Wedding  35) , and  how  it  had  been  Uncle  George  who  had 
caught  a knife  in  midair  that  either  Man-Son  or  his  brother 
had  thrown  at  the  other,  and  how  he  subdued  both  the  young 
blacks  and  prevented  possibly  fatal  consequences.  And  even 
though  Dabney  remembers  feeling  disgust  with  George  "at  his 
interfering- -at  his  taking  part  - -caring  about  anything  in 
the  world  but  them  [the  Fairchilds] " (Delta  Wedding  36) , the 
fact  remains  that  if  George  had  not  intervened,  one  of  the 
black  youths  could  have  been  killed. 

But  for  all  his  good  qualities,  George  fails  to  live  up 
to  the  ideal  of  the  godlike  man  that  Welty  had  posited  in 
her  Psyche/Kore  works.  In  other  words,  Dabney's  exalted 
notion  of  her  uncle  is  only  partially  true.  For  as 
endearing  as  he  can  sometimes  be,  he  does  have  an 
unappealing  side- -and  some  of  the  women,  by  what  they  say 
and  think,  are  quick  to  reveal  his  faults:  (1)  he  tends  to 

be  conceited  and  selfish,  (2)  he  reacts  more  to  things  than 
to  people,  and  (3)  he  is  immature. 

To  Robbie,  George's  "heroics"  on  the  railroad  trestle, 
where  he  stood  steadfastly  by  Maureen  as  the  Yellow  Dog  bore 
down  on  them,  is  less  an  act  of  selfless  courage  than  one  of 
foolhardiness  and  potentially  suicidal  exhibitionism. 

During  the  time  the  family  is  gathered  in  the  parlor  for  the 
wedding  rehearsal,  Robbie  says  to  him,  "You  were  so  sure  of 
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yourself,  so  conceited!  You  were  so  sure  the  engine  would 
stop"  (Delta  Wedding  186) . He  is  aware,  of  course,  that  his 
actions  that  day  deeply  wounded  his  wife;  but  his  response, 
both  verbally  and  physically,  demonstrates  his  selfish 
attempt  to  justify  his  behavior  rather  than  to  soothe  her 
hurt  feelings,  something  that  hurts  his  wife  deeply:  "'The 
Dog  didn't  hit  us, ' George  said,  speaking  with  no  mistake 
about  it  straight  across  them  all,  tenderly  and 
undisturbedly,  to  Robbie.  'I  don't  think  it  matters  what 
happens  to  a person,  or  what  comes'"  (Delta  Wedding  186-87) . 
When  Robbie  challenges  him  with  the  question,  "You  didn't 
think  it  mattered  what  happened  to  Maureen?"  (Delta  Wedding 
187) , George,  in  his  only  display  of  physical  cruelty  in  the 
novel,  walks  over  to  her  and  pins  her  arms  against  her  side, 
seemingly  hurting  her,  and  says,  "To  me!  I speak  for  myself 
. . . I don't  think  it  matters  so  much  in  the  world  what  . . . 

Only  . . . I'm  damned  if  I wasn't  going  to  stand  on  that 
track  if  I wanted  to!  Or  will  again"  (Delta  Wedding  187) . 

Aunt  Tempe,  thinking  of  Denis,  seems  to  idolize  his  words: 

"Ah!  Doesn't  that  sound  like  his  brother  Denis's  very  words 
and  voice!  ...  He  would  murder  me  if  I contradicted  him, 
and  he  loved  me  better  than  anybody  in  the  world"  (Delta 
Wedding  187) . But  Ellen's  response  seems  more  to  the  point: 
"Perhaps  he  is  'conceited,  ' thought  Ellen  tiredly"  (Delta 
Wedding  187) . Ellen  views  George's  actions  of  the  railroad 
trestle  as  a selfish  disregard  for  his  own  wife's  feelings. 
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One  reason  for  George's  selfishness,  as  Ellen  observes 

moments  before  the  above  scene  takes  place,  is  that  he  may 

be  too  emotionally  detached  not  only  from  those  closest  to 

him  but  from  things  in  general;  that  is,  unlike  Dabney, 

Ellen  does  not  idealize  George's  behavior: 

It  seemed  to  Ellen  at  moments  that  George 
regarded  them,  and  regarded  things- -just 
things,  in  the  outside  world- -with  a passion 
which  held  him  so  still  that  it  resembled 
indifference.  Perhaps  it  was  indif f erence- - 
as  though  they,  having  given  him  this 
astonishing  feeling,  might  for  a time  float 
away  and  he  not  care.  (Delta  Wedding  186) 

Except  to  arouse  himself  periodically  to  enjoy  the  aesthetic 

quality  of  something  he  sees  or  hears,  or  to  face  danger- - 

and  thus  display  his  "manhood" - -George  chooses  to  ignore  the 

"commotion"  that  swirls  around  him  in  his  daily  life.  That 

is,  his  detachment  relieves  him  of  the  responsibility  or 

necessity  of  dealing  with  a problem  or  a person  at  hand. 

But  perhaps  it  is  Shelley  who  comes  closest  of  all  the 
Fairchild  women  to  identifying  the  root  of  George's 
indifference.  To  her,  he  lacks  the  ability  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  important  and  what  is  not;  he  is,  in  other 
words,  more  childlike  than  manlike.  While  standing  in  the 
parlor  just  prior  to  the  wedding  rehearsal,  Shelley  is 
offered  a piece  of  cake  by  George  and  suddenly  realizes  that 
"she  had  to  love  him  as  she  loved  darling  Ranny  [her  small 
brother] . For  who  was  going  to  look  after  men  and  boys  like 
that,  who  would  offer  up  everything?"  (Delta  Wedding  193) . 
Shelley  intuitively  identifies  George's  characteristic 
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immaturity  as  an  inability  to  distinguish  the  good  from  the 
bad,  the  "dark"  from  the  "fair"  (Delta  Wedding  193) . 

Nestling  identifies  the  cause  of  George's  emotional 
turmoil:  "within  himself  he  is  a mere  mortal  wounded  by  the 
horrors  he  encountered  in  the  war  ..."  (Sacred  Groves  70) . 

This  is  an  important  observation,  for  none  of  the  godlike 
men  in  the  Psyche/Kore  works  suffers  as  a result  of 
encountering  the  horrors  of  life.  Only  a mortal,  like 
George,  suffers  seemingly  irreversible  emotional  traumas. 
Beginning  with  George,  we  will  meet  other  male  characters  in 
Welty's  fiction  who  possess  both  good  and  bad  qualities-- 
even  some  who  possess,  to  a certain  extent,  godlike  ones-- 
but  certainly  none  whom  anyone  would  mistake  for  a god. 

One  such  man,  who  appears  along  with  George  in  Delta 
Wedding,  is  Troy  Flavin,  the  overseer  of  the  Shellmound 
plantation,  who  marries  Dabney  near  the  end  of  the  novel. 
Like  Billy  Floyd,  Troy  is  an  experienced  horseman  whose 
close  association  with  the  fields  marks  him  as  a kind  of 
field  god,  and,  like  Cash  McCord,  he  is  an  interloper, 
closely  associated  with  Hades/Pluto,  who  has  come  to  "steal" 
Dabney  away  from  her  family.  But  Troy,  unlike  Hades,  is 
associated  with  life  rather  than  death.  As  Nestling  points 
out,  he  appears  as  a life-enhancing  force  when  he  comes  into 
the  Fairchilds'  house  carrying  "a  womblike  sack  full  of  his 
mother's  quilts"  (Sacred  Groves  81),  symbolic  of  his  future 
role  as  the  father  of  Dabney's  children.  And,  near  the  end 
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of  the  novel,  he  readily  assents  to  George's  plan  for 
transforming  Shellmound  from  a primarily  cotton-growing 
plantation  to  a cattle  ranch  and  farm  with  a variety  of 
crops.  Thus  he  resembles  a kind  of  Dionysian  figure  who  is 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  earth's  fecundity.  As 
Westling  sums  him  up,  "if  Troy  Flavin's  positive  qualities 
can  be  stimulated,  he  . . . will  become  a source  of  new 
riches  from  the  feminine  earth"  (Sacred  Groves  81) . 

Two  things,  however,  distinguish  him  from  the  earlier 
godlike  characters.  First,  unlike  Billy  Floyd  and  Jamie 
Lockhart,  Troy  is  not  a law  unto  himself;  specifically,  he 
does  not  rape  Dabney.  Second,  unlike  Cash  McCord,  he  does 
not  threaten  to  overthrow  the  established  order  at 
Shellmound  through  an  act  of  violence,  as  Cash  does  in 
Solomon's  house  when  he  seems  on  the  verge  of  striking  the 
dying  old  man.  Like  a gentleman,  Troy  asks  for  Dabney's 
hand  in  marriage,  and  presumably  refrains  from  having  sexual 
intercourse  with  her  until  after  they  are  married.  Clearly, 
then,  Troy's  "godlike"  status  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of 
the  godlike  men  in  the  Psyche/Kore  works. 

After  eliminating  the  godlike  male  character  in  Delta 
Wedding , Welty  never  reintroduces  him  in  any  of  her  later 
works.  In  fact,  in  two  of  her  later  novels- -The  Golden 
Apples^  and  Losing  Battles- -she  seems  intent  on  emphasizing 
the  reduced  status  of  this  type  of  character.  In  Losing 
Battles  (1970)  , the  dead  Sam  Dale  Beecham,  like  Denis 
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Fairchild,  is  the  one  most  revered  by  his  family.  Miss 
Beulah  remarks  that  her  own  son,  Jack  Renfro  (Sam  Dale's 
nephew)  is  only  "the  nearest  thing  to  Sam  Dale  we've  got 
today"  (Losing  Battles  215)  and  goes  on  to  say  that  of  all 
her  brothers  and  sisters  "we  didn't  have  but  one  with  the 
looks  to  put  your  eyes  out,  and  that  was  our  baby  brother 
Sam  Dale"  (Losing  Battles  216) . Welty  reduces  even  Sam 
Dale's  godlike  status,  however,  in  two  ways.  First,  she 
never  describes  him,  as  she  does  Denis,  in  terms  that  link 
him  directly  to  a god.  And,  second,  she  suggests  in  one 
passage  that  he  may  have  been  emasculated  as  a small  child, 
when  a live  coal  from  the  fireplace  landed  in  his  lap  and 
seriously  burned  his  genitals  (Losing  Battles  311) . 

In  The  Golden  Apples  (1949) --published  six  years  after 
the  last  of  the  Psyche/Kore  works,  three  years  after  Delta 
Wedding , and  twenty-one  years  before  Losing  Battles- -Welty 
reduces  the  status  of  the  godlike  male  not  by  killing  him 
off  before  the  novel  begins  but  by  parodying  him.  Further- 
more, she  parodies  this  type  of  character  not  only  by 
depicting  him  in  parodic  scenes  but  also  having  first-person 
women  narrators  (whether  wholly  reliable  or  not)  make 
mocking  comments  about  him.  This  last  point  signals  an 
important  shift  in  Welty 's  fiction  away  from  women 
characters  who  idolize  and  pursue  the  godlike  man  and  toward 
women  characters  who  refuse  to  view  uncritically  the  virile 
and  vaunting  male. 
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King  MacLain,  the  supposedly  Zeus -like  male  in  The 
Golden  Apples,  is  first  introduced  in  the  opening  story, 
"Shower  of  Gold."  The  tale  of  his  exploits  is  told  in  the 
first  person  by  Mrs.  Katie  Rainey,  a lifelong  resident  of 
Morgana,  Mississippi- -the  fictional  setting  for  all  but  one 
of  the  stories  in  this  work.  Katie  reveals  a certain 
admiration  for  King,  whose  many  sexual  conquests  and 
frequent  and  prolonged  trips  away  from  home  have  made  him  a 
local  legend  among  both  the  men  and  women  of  Morgana . She 
recounts  the  time  when  her  husband  went  to  Jackson, 
Mississippi,  and  reported  back  that  he  saw  King  riding  a 
fine  horse  in  Governor  Vardaman's  inauguration  parade;  and 
then  proceeds  to  spice  up  her  account  of  King- the-traveler 
by  theorizing  that  he  has  been  as  far  away  as  the  exotic 
state  of  California,  "out  where  it's  gold  and  all  that" 
(Collected  Stories  268) . And,  in  the  last  two  paragraphs  of 
the  story,  Katie,  in  an  enigmatic  passage,  possibly  reveals 
to  the  unnamed  stranger  to  whom  she  is  speaking  that  she 
herself  may  have  fallen  for  King's  sexual  charms.  Referring 
to  one  of  King's  brief  visits  home,  she  says, 

But  I bet  my  little  Jersey  calf  King 
tarried  long  enough  to  get  him  a child 
somewhere . 

What  makes  me  say  a thing  like  that? 

I wouldn't  say  it  to  my  husband,  you  mind 
you  forget  it.  (Collected  Stories  274)  '' 
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But  for  the  most  part,  Katie's  depiction  of  King  suggests 
that  he  is  far  less  a godlike  hero  than  a devil-may-care 
philanderer  who  neglects  his  parental  duties. 

On  one  of  his  frequent  trips  home,  King  meets  his  wife, 
Snowdie,  in  the  woods  and  impregnates  her  with  twins. 
Immediately  afterwards  he  fakes  his  own  suicide  in  the  Big 
Black  River  and  once  again  leaves  Morgana- -this  time  staying 
away  for  years.  Finally,  he  returns  home  on  Hallowe'en  to 
see  Snowdie,  not  knowing  he  is  the  father  of  twin  boys. 

When  the  twins  meet  him  at  the  door  of  their  house  in  their 
Hallowe'en  costumes  (Eugene  is  dressed  up  as  a Chinaman  and 
Ran  as  a woman)  and  skate  madly  around  him.  King  becomes 
nonplussed : 

The  minute  come,  when  King  just  couldn't 
get  out  quick  enough.  Only  he  had  a hard 
time,  and  took  him  more  than  one  try.  He 
gathered  himself  together  and  King  is  a man 
of  six  foot  height  and  weighs  like  a horse, 
but  he  was  confused,  I take  it.  But  he  got 
aloose  and  up  and  out  like  the  Devil  was 
after  him--or  in  him- - finally . (Collected 
Stories  272) 

The  sight  of  a grown  man  fleeing  in  confusion  from  two  boys 
(his  own  sons,  at  that)  and  disappearing  once  again  from 
town  is  another  way  that  Welty  demeans  the  godlike  man. 

In  "Sir  Rabbit,"  King  seduces  Mattie  Will  in  the  woods 
after  he  fires  a round  of  buckshot  at  her  husband.  Junior 
Holifield,  which  causes  Junior  to  faint.  Welty  describes 
the  seduction  scene  in  language  that  recalls  Yeats's  poem 
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"Leda  and  the  Swan, " and  reveals  King  in  all  his  "potent 
grandeur" : 

When  she  laid  eyes  on  Mr.  MacLain  she 
staggered,  he  had  such  grandeur,  and  then 
she  was  caught  by  the  hair  and  brought 
down  as  suddenly  to  earth  as  if  whacked  by 
an  unseen  shillelagh.  . . . 

But  he  put  on  her,  with  the  affront  of 
his  body,  the  affront  of  his  sense  too. 

No  pleasure  in  that ! She  had  to  put  on 
what  he  knew  with  what  he  did- -maybe 
because  he  was  so  grand  it  was  a thorn 
to  him.  . . . (Collected  Stories  338) 

But  no  sooner  does  King  overwhelm  Mattie  Will  than  we  find 

him  asleep  under  a tree,  "snor[ing]  as  if  all  the  frogs  of 

spring  were  inside  him  ..."  (Collected  Stories  340) . And 

when  he  awakes  to  find  Mattie  Will  has  discovered  him,  he 

panics : 

But  presently  Mr.  MacLain  leaped  to 
his  feet,  bolt  awake,  with  a flourish 
of  legs.  He  looked  horrified- -that  he 
had  been  seen  asleep?  and  by  Mattie 
Will?  And  he  did  not  know  that  there 
was  nothing  she  could  or  would  take 
away  from  him- -Mr.  King  MacLain? 

(Collected  Stories  340) 

Like  Cupid  in  Apuleius ' s tale  and  Jamie  Lockhart  in  The 
Robber  Bridegroom,.  King's  immediate  response  to  being 
discovered  asleep  by  a woman  with  whom  he  has  had  sexual 
intercourse  is  to  flee.  The  difference  is  that  King  flees 
in  sudden  panic,  whereas  Cupid  and  Jamie  flee  as  a result  of 
their  lovers'  disobeying  their  orders  not  to  look  at  them. 
That  is,  Cupid  and  Jamie  retain  their  godlike  status  and,  of 
course,  their  masculine  authority  because  in  abandoning 
their  lovers  they  are  in  effect  punishing  them.  Obviously, 
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King  is  a far  cry  from  the  godlike  heroes  of  the  Psyche/Kore 
works,  whom  we  could  never  imagine  being  frightened  by 
children  or  confused  by  women. 

Another  reason  that  Welty  may  have  for  demoting  the 
godlike  hero  in  her  fiction  (in  addition  to  the  one  already 
noted:  that  he  is  just  too  dangerous)  is  that  she  wishes  to 
concentrate  more  of  her  creative  energies  on  portraying 
strong  women,  who  can- -and  do- -exist  without  overly  relying 
on  a man.  In  Chapters  Six  and  Seven,  I shall  take  a look  at 
four  of  her  strongest  women  characters- -Virgie  Rainey,  Miss 
Eckhart,  Miss  Julia  Mortimer,  and  Laurel  McKelva  Hand- -but  I 
should  note  that  even  King's  often-abandoned  wife,  Snowdie, 
manages  to  get  along  without  him  because  she  learns  to  live 
without  "waiting  [for  him]  any  more"  (Collected  Stories 
267) . And  if  she  is  not  portrayed  throughout  The  Golden 
Apples  as  being  a particularly  happy  woman  (and  she  is  not) , 
at  least  she  does  not  risk  all  that  she  has  (her  children 
and  her  property)  chasing  King  all  over  the  countryside. 

In  this  chapter,  I have  analyzed  the  various  ways  Welty 
"demotes"  the  godlike  hero  of  her  fiction.  In  Chapter  Four, 
I shall  consider  how  Welty  treats  the  subject  of  marriage; 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  a happy  coincidence  that  her  first 
published  short  story,  "Death  of  a Traveling  Salesman, " 
concerns  itself,  in  part,  with  a relationship  between  a 
young  married  woman  and  her  "godlike"  husband.  It  is  to 
this  short  story  that  I shall  now  turn. 
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Notes 


'Carol  S.  Manning  was  the  first  critic  to  my  knowledge 
to  study  in  depth  Welty's  undermining  of  the  godlike  male 
characters  in  her  fiction.  Manning's  primary  argument  is 
that  by  deflating  the  hero,  Welty  parodies  the  southern 
tradition  of  glorifying  certain  unconventional  men.  She 
states:  "Through  her  use  of  myth,  Welty  both  mirrors  a 
group's  mythologizing  of  a person  and  punctures  that 
mythologizing"  (90) . See  With  Ears  Opening  Like  Morning 
Glories , esp.  89-135. 

^Westling  sees  the  danger  posed  primarily  on  the  myth- 
ological level  of  the  narrative.  She  says. 

By  sleeping  with  her,  George  had  made 

her  the  Persephone  who  disappears  into 

a world  of  death.  If  Shellmound  were 

not  a place  where  myth  overlaps  with 

ordinary  experience,  this  sacrificial 

substitute  could  not  have  banished 

danger  from  Dabney's  life.  (Sacred  Groves  86) 

am  aware,  of  course,  that  there  is  some  debate  over 
what  to  call  The  Golden  Apples.  Some  critics  see  the  work  as 
a collection  of  loosely  related  short  stories  and  other  as  a 
type  of  experimental  novel.  Thomas  L.  McHaney  argues  that 
it  is  best  viewed  as  a "cycle."  See  his  "Falling  into 
Cycles:  The  Golden  Apples"  173-89.  Since  my  primary 
interest  here  is  a thematic,  not  genre,  study  of  Welty's 
fiction,  I will  continue  to  use  the  convenient  term  "novel" 
when  referring  to  this  work. 

‘‘other  critics  have  mentioned  that  Katie  Rainey 
probably  reveals  more  than  she  intended  in  her  final  remarks 
to  the  stranger.  Some  have  even  suggested  that  her  own 
daughter,  Virgie,  is  one  of  King's  offspring.  See,  for 
example,  Peter  Schmidt's  Heart  of  the  Story:  Eudora  Welty's 
Short  Fiction  59-60;  158. 


CHAPTER  4 

AFTER  THE  WEDDING: 

PORTRAYALS  OF  MARRIED  WOMEN 

On  a first  reading,  "Death  of  a Traveling  Salesman" 
(1936)  seems  to  portray  an  ideal  marriage  between  a poor  but 
perfectly  matched  couple- -Sonny,  a hired  farmhand,  and  his 
pregnant,  unnamed  wife.  Not  only  is  there  no  indication  in 
the  story  of  strife  between  them,  there  are  even  hints  that 
both  may  share  certain  characteristics  with  mythical  figures 
which  seem  to  ensure  their  harmonious  union.  Critics  have 
already  noted  that  Sonny  resembles  Prometheus;  at  one  point 
R.  J.  Bowman  (the  traveling  shoe  salesman)  sees  him  running 
across  a field  carrying  a burning  stick,  and  his  entrance 
into  the  dark  house  in  which  he  lives  brings  both  light  and 
warmth.  According  to  one  critic,  "Welty  seems  to  be  telling 
a parable  of  modern  man's  need  to  abandon  the  vanities  of 
his  current  civilization  . . . and  to  have  the  elemental 

gifts  [such  as  food  and  shelter]  . . . restored  by  some 

Promethean  benefactor"  (Griffith  n.  pag . [Item  38]) . Sonny 
also  resembles,  in  certain  respects,  Dionysus,  for  he  not 
only  makes  moonshine,  but  when  he  gives  Bowman  a drink,  the 
drink  seems  to  act  almost  as  a kind  of  magic  potion, 
allowing  Bowman  for  the  first  time  in  the  story  to 
understand  the  true  relationship  between  Sonny  and  his  wife. 
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He  suddenly  realizes  that  the  woman  is  not  old  (as  he 
previously  thought)  but  "young,  still  young  . . . She  was 

the  same  age  as  Sonny,  and  she  belonged  to  him"  (Collected 
Stories  128) . And  when  Sonny  tells  him  that  his  wife  is 
expecting  a baby.  Bowman,  whose  only  sexual  experience  with 
women  has  been  a series  of  one-night  stands  in  cheap  hotel 
rooms,  suddenly  becomes  overwhelmed  by  the  significance  this 
fact  holds  for  him:  "Bowman  could  not  spealc.  He  was  shoclced 
with  knowing  what  was  really  in  this  house.  A marriage,  a 
fruitful  marriage.  That  simple  thing.  Anyone  could  have 
had  that"  (Collected  Stories  129) . 

Sonny,  as  both  a Promethean  and  Dionysian  figure  who 
brings  to  his  wife  the  "ancient  promise  of  food  and  warmth 
and  light"  (Collected  Stories  126)  and  fecundity,  and  whose 
power  to  accomplish  such  feats  revitalizes  connubial 
longings  in  Bowman,  finds  a perfect  counterpart  in  his 
pregnant  young  wife,  who  may  be  viewed  as  a nonvirginal 
Hestia  figure.  Twice  she  is  described  as  either  sitting  or 
crouching  near  the  hearth  (Collected  Stories  122, -124) . The 
wife's  status  as  a married  Hestia  figure  is  further  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  course  of  the  story  she  never 
leaves  the  house.  In  other  words,  as  goddess  of  the  hearth, 
she  seems  perfectly  content  staying  indoors  and  keeping 
things  domestic  for  her  Promethean/Dionysian  husband.  And 
it  is  also  suggested  that  her  Hestian  role  impresses  Bowman, 
for  when  he  takes  a sip  of  the  drink  proffered  by  Sonny,  "it 
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was  just  as  though  he  were  drinking  fire  off  the  hearth" 
(Collected  Stories  128;  emphasis  added) . That  is,  Bowman 
seems  even  more  responsive  to  the  fact  that  he  is  in  a homey 
environment  than  he  is  to  any  of  the  "godlike"  qualities 
that  Sonny  himself  may  embody- -though  both  Sonny  and  the 
homelike  environment  of  his  house  address  Bowman's  sexual 
needs . 

What  I have  noted  so  far  suggests  that  this  story  might 
be  read  as  Welty's  portrayal  of  an  "ideal"  marriage.  But 
even  in  this  early  work,  Welty  reveals  an  underlying 
mistrust  of  marriage  insofar  as  it  affects  a woman- -a 
mistrust  that  will  become  increasingly  evident  in  other 
works  that  deal  with  this  theme.  A close  reading  of  certain 
passages  reveals  that  Welty  skillfully- -even  slyly- -employs 
patriarchal  language  to  undercut  the  very  idealization  that 
this  language  seemingly  establishes.  By  creating  a middle- 
aged  male  protagonist,  R.  J.  Bowman,  who  is  not  only  lost  in 
a strange  region  but  whose  recent  bout  with  influenza  and 
wildly  palpitating  heart  make  him  feel  weak  and  desperate, 
and  who  agonizes  during  what  proves  to  be  the  final  hours  of 
his  life  over  the  fact  that  he  never  married  and  had 
children,  Welty  creates  a character  with  just  the  right 
consciousness- -just  the  right  point  of  view- -for  conceiving 
of  marriage,  and  especially  of  a woman's  place  in  marriage, 
in  language  that  epitomizes  his  own  (and,  by  extension,  his 
culture's)  patriarchal  prejudices.'  The  narrator 
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occasionally  incorporates  this  type  of  language  into  the 
text  when  describing  Sonny's  wife  from  Bowman's  point  of 
view,  thus  drawing  attention  to  his  prejudices,  entirely 
within  the  range  of  language  that  he  himself  would  most 
likely  use  to  describe  her.  For  example,  in  the  scene  in 
which  Bowman  first  encounters  Sonny's  wife,  the  narrator 
says,  "He  looked  at  her  shoes,  which  were  like  bundles.  If 
it  were  summer  she  would  be  barefoot ..."  (Collected 
Stories  121) . On  the  one  hand,  these  words  reveal  what 
Bowman,  a shoe  salesman,  would  likely  notice  and  think  upon 
first  meeting  this  strange  woman.  She  is  obviously  poor, 
and,  by  the  looks  of  her  shoes,  would  not  likely  spend  money 
on  a pair,  or  even  wear  her  old  ones,  unless  absolutely 
necessary.  That  is,  the  narrator  uses  language  typical  of  a 
shoe  salesman.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  this  kind  of 
language  reveals  Bowman's  patriarchal  notions  of  a woman's 
place  in  the  home.  According  to  a traditional  patriarchal 
concept,  the  "perfect"  wife  stays  home  and  keeps  herself 
barefoot.  Thus  the  words  the  narrator  uses  also  begin  to 
suggest  that  the  portrayal  of  this  "ideal"  marriage  between 
Sonny  and  his  wife,  as  Bowman  perceives  it,  is  a patriarchal 
one.  When,  a short  time  later,  "Bowman  saw  that  she  was 
stupid"  (Collected  Stories  122)  and,  later  still,  realizes 
that  she  is  pregnant.  Bowman's,  image  of  the  "perfect"  wife 
is  complete:  she  is  barefoot,  pregnant,  stupid  (that  is, 
intellectually  nonthreatening),  and  never  leaves  the  house. 
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At  least  one  other  passage  reveals  Bowman's  notion  of 
marriage,  and  it  occurs  at  the  very  moment  he  realizes  that 
the  woman  is  Sonny's  wife  (he  had  previously  thought  her  too 
old  to  be  a wife) . He  thinks:  "She  was  the  same  age  as 
Sonny,  and  she  belonged  to  him"  (Collected  Stories  128; 
emphasis  added) . In  Bowman's  view,  the  "ideal"  wife  is 
owned  by  her  husband.  Bowman's  desperate  imagination 
finally  overwhelms  him  shortly  before  he  stumbles  out  into 
the  night  and  dies,  when  he  thinks  that  the  "fruitful 
marriage"  he  sees  before  him  is  a "simple  thing.  Anyone 
could  have  had  that"  (Collected  Stories  129) . As  almost 
anyone  knows,  a successful  marriage  is  not  that  easily 
achieved,  and  not  everybody  can  have  one,  as  Bowman's  own 
unmarried  state  makes  clear.  But  Bowman,  who  apparently 
thinks  that  such  a marriage  ought  to  have  been  his 
birthright,  is  overwhelmed  by  the  thought  that  no  woman  has 
ever  belonged  to  him  in  the  same  way  as  he  perceives  Sonny's 
wife  belongs  to  Sonny. 

What  Welty  does  in  this  story  is  to  portray  what 
appears  to  be  an  "ideal"  marriage,  on  the  one  hand,  only  to 
undermine  this  idealization  by  using  the  language  and  point 
of  view  of  masculine  culture,  on  the  other  hand.  Having 
said  this,  however,  I must  add  that  I am  by  no  means 
implying  that  Welty  is  being  simplistically  ironic.  We  have 
no  reason  to  assume,  based  upon  the  evidence  in  the  story, 
that  Sonny's  wife  is  not  happily  married.  In  fact,  she  and 
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Sonny  seem  so  compatible  that  conversation  between  them 
becomes  almost  superfluous.  Only  twice  in  this  story  does 
the  wife  address  her  husband,  and  only  once  does  he  answer 
her,  when  she  says,  "Sonny  . . . you'll  have  to  borry  some 

fire,"  and  he  replies  tersely,  "I'll  go  git  it  from 
Redmond's"  (Collected  Stories  127).  Most  of  what  occurs 
between  them  appears  to  take  place  by  means  of  a mutual, 
unspoken  understanding.  For  example,  when  Sonny  returns  a 
short  time  later  with  the  brand,  his  wife  immediately  takes 
it  from  him,  saying,  "We'll  make  a fire  now"  (Collected 
Stories  127) . Both  seem  so  sure  of  their  appointed  roles 
within  the  marriage  that  there  is  no  question  of  who  will 
bring  the  fire  and  who  will  light  the  hearth:  the 
"Promethean"  Sonny  brings  it  and  the  "Hestian"  wife  takes  it 
and  lights  the  fire.  Welty  is  well  aware,  however,  that  not 
all  marriages  between  a woman  and  a "godlike"  male  result  in 
a harmonious  union,  especially  when  the  woman  is  the 
psychological  opposite  of  the  man,  and  the  man's  libidinous 
impulses  cause  him  to  exacerbate  the  tension  in  the  marriage 
by  seeking  sexual  gratification  with  another  woman.  This 
situation  occurs  in  the  next  story  I shall  consider. 

In  "Asphodel" (1942) , on  the  day  after  her  funeral, 
three  ladies- -Cora,  Phoebe,  and  Irene- -recount  among 
themselves  the  tragic  life  of  Miss  Sabina.  Miss  Sabina  had 
been  the  daughter  of  an  aristocratic  father  who  had  forced 
her  to  marry  a certain  Mr.  Don  Mclnnis  when  it  became 
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obvious  that  "she  was  no  longer  young  for  suitors" 

(Collected  Stories  202)  Both  Miss  Sabina  and  Mr.  Don 
Mclnnis  are  the  last  members  of  their  aristocratic  southern 
families,  and  both  represent  mutually  exclusive  ways  of 
approaching  life.  Miss  Sabina,  we  are  told,  "was  born 
grand,  with  a will  to  impose"  (Collected  Stories  203),  and 
she  punishes  Mr.  Don's  sexual  infidelity  by  chasing  him  out 
of  Asphodel,  his  ancestral  home,  and  burning  it  to  the 
ground.  Thereafter,  she  begins  to  lord  it  over  the  citizens 
of  the  town,  perhaps  in  an  attempt  to  compensate  for  her 
inability  to  rule  over  her  husband.^  Whatever  the  case,  the 
portrait  that  Welty  (or,  more  precisely,  Phoebe  and  Cora) 
draws  of  the  aging  Miss  Sabina,  while  revealing  a certain 
Apollonian  nobility,  is  not  pleasant.  According  to  Phoebe, 
Miss  Sabina  seems  to  be  threatening,  or  "challenging, " those 
with  whom  she  comes  in  contact;  and,  according  to  Cora,  "her 
power  reached  over  the  whole  population- -white  and  black, 
men  and  women,  children,  idiots,  and  animals- -even 
strangers"  (Collected  Stories  204) . Despite  possessing  a 
certain  nobility  of  character  and  a sense  of  noblesse 
oblige , Miss  Sabina  remains  a love-denying  figure,  whose 
very  presence  causes  the  maypoles  to  become  "tangled" 
whenever  "she  passes  by  [them] " (Collected  Stories  205) . 

Her  opposite,  in  the  sense  that  he  represents  the 
forces  of  life,  is  Mr.  Don  Mclnnis,  who  is  described  as 
being,  among  other  things,  boisterous,  wild,  and  dangerous. 
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Recalling  the  night  he  married  Miss  Sabina,  Irene  claims 
that  he  was  "a  great,  profane  man"  who  "had  a sudden  way  of 
laughter,  like  a rage.  . ."  (Collected  Stories  202) . Even 

though  Mr.  Don  is  described  as  being  much  more  Dionysian 
than  Sonny,  he,  too,  is  a kind  of  torchbearer,  a Promethean- 
like  bringer  of  light  and  life. 

In  commenting  on  this  story,  Ruth  M.  Vande  Kieft 
asserts  that  its  "theme  . . . has  a comic  simplicity.  Mr. 
Don  Mclnnis,  disorder  and  the  pagan  values  enjoy  an 
unambiguous  triumph"  (Eudora  Wei tv  [rev.  ed.]  47-48)  . On 
one  level,  the  symbolic,  Vande  Kieft  is  correct.  As  the 
three  ladies  inform  us,  on  the  day  of  her  death  Miss  Sabina 
stormed  into  the  post  office,  the  only  building  in  town  that 
up  to  that  time  had  been  "beyond  her  domain"  (Collected 
Stories  205),  and  in  a final  act  of  rage,  seized  the  letters 
that  Phoebe,  Cora,  and  Irene  held  in  their  hands,  believing 
them  to  be  from  their  lovers,  and  tore  them  to  pieces.  Then 
she  tore  up  and  scattered  everything  else  she  could  lay  her 
hands  on,  before  falling  down  dead  from  a stroke.  Simply 
put.  Miss  Sabina's  overly  stringent  attempts  to  ensure  order 
in  her  life  lead  to  disorder  and  death.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  the  three  ladies  are  sitting  on  the  once  forbidden 
grounds  of  Asphodel  (Miss  Sabina  had  placed  Asphodel  off 
limits  to  everybody  after  she  burned  it  down) , they  are 
suddenly  surprised  by  a naked,  Pan-like  man  who  Cora  claims 
is  Mr.  Don  himself,  even  though  Irene  insists  it  is  only  "a 
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vine  in  the  wind"  (Collected  Stories  207)  and  not  a man  at 
all.  Whether  it  is  a man  or  not,  the  three  ladies  are  then 
chased  by  a herd  of  goats  that  descend  upon  them  from 
"between  the  columns  of  Asphodel"  (Collected  Stories  207) , 
and  the  story  ends  with  the  three  ladies  fleeing  the  goats 
in  a buggy. 

Symbolically,  then,  the  story  seems  slanted  entirely  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Don  Mclnnis  and  his  Dionysian  lifestyle,  for  it 
ends  with  Mr.  Don,  or  at  least  his  spirit,  still  alive  and 
wild  as  ever,  while  Miss  Sabina  lies  in  her  grave.  But 
Louise  Westling  talces  issue  with  Vande  Kieft ' s reading  when 
she  argues  that  even  though  Mr.  Don  is  portrayed  comically, 
he  is  nevertheless,  "the  violent,  drunken,  irresponsible 
Southern  gentleman  who  brings  ruin  upon  his  family"  (Eudora 
Weltv  78) . Westling' s point  is  well  taken,  especially  as  it 
relates  specifically  to  "Asphodel."  But  when  considering 
Welty's  overall  treatment  of  the  godlike  man,  the  truth 
probably  lies  somewhere  between  Vande  Kief t ' s position  and 
Westling' s.  A careful  reading  of  all  Welty's  works  that 
portray  this  type  of  male  character  suggests,  as  I noted  in 
Chapter  Two,  that  Welty  is  aware  that  the  godlike  man  is 
both  sexually  stimulating  to  some  women  and,  at  the  same 
time,  potentially  dangerous,  or,  at  least,  potentially 
disappointing  to  them  as  well.  The  deciding  factor  for 
Welty  which  determines  whether  or  not  a particular  woman 
will  be  happy  with  a particular  godlike  man  is  whether  or 
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not  she  can,  to  some  extent  at  least,  control  their 
relationship.  That  is,  can  she  exercise  sufficient 
influence  over  him  so  that  he  will  rein  in  at  least  some  of 
his  excesses  and  become  the  kind  of  husband  or  lover  who 
pleases  her?  The  answer  is,  some  women,  such  as  Rosamond 
Musgrove  in  The  Robber  Bridegroom,  can,  and  others,  such  as 
Jenny  Lockhart  in  "At  the  Landing"  and  Snowdie  MacLain  in 
The  Golden  Apples,  cannot.  For  those  women  who  cannot, 
their  experiences  range  from  the  pathetic  to  the  tragic. 

The  need  for  married  women  in  Welty's  fiction  to 
control  their  husbands- -or , to  put  it  another  way,  their 
marital  situations--is  not  limited  only  to  those  women  who 
marry  godlike  men.  Even  women  who  are  married  to  more  or 
less  ordinary  men  must  be  able  to  get  their  husbands  either 
to  start  doing  some  things  or  stop  doing  others  if  they  are 
to  enjoy  satisfying  marriages.  In  both  "The  Wide  Net"  and 
Delta  Wedding,  Welty  portrays  two  women- -Hazel  and  Robbie 
Reid,  respectively- -who  employ  similar  strategies  in  an 
attempt  to  convince  their  husbands  to  become  more  compatible 
partners . 

In  "The  Wide  Net,"  Welty  portrays  a pregnant  married 
woman.  Hazel,  who  is  angry  with  her  husband,  William  Wallace 
Jamieson,  for  apparently  failing  to  give  her  the 
understanding  and  attention  that  she  feels  she  deserves.  On 
the  night  before  the  events  of  the  story  begin,  William 
Wallace  left  his  wife  alone  in  their  house  and  went  on  a 
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drunken  spree  with  two  of  his  male  companions.  As  a result, 

Hazel  writes  him  a letter  saying  that  she  has  drowned 

herself  in  the  Pearl  River.  When  he  returns  home  the  next 

morning,  she  hides  herself  in  the  house  and  waits  to  see 

whether  her  strategy  will  have  the  desired  effect.  After 

reading  the  letter,  William  Wallace  gathers  his  friends  and 

neighbors  together  and  begins  to  drag  the  river,  using  the 

wide  net  loaned  to  him  by  the  local  patriarch.  Old  Doc.  As 

Vande  Kieft  points  out,  the  search  itself  resembles  in 

certain  respects  "the  'trials'  of  the  hero,"  which  include 

"a  testing  of  strength  and  fitness,  and  elemental  struggle 

with  potential  alien  forces  of  evil  powers,  and  a discovery 

or  revelation  of  the  mysteries  of  life"  (Eudora  Wei tv  [rev. 

ed.]  57) . Vande  Kieft  mentions  four  tests  that  William 

Wallace  undergoes  (Eudora  Wei tv  [rev.  ed.]  57-58).  First, 

he  dives  down  to  the  deepest  part  of  the  Pearl  River,  and  it 

is  here  that  he  intuits,  as  the  remainder  of  the  story  seems 

to  suggest,  the  real  cause  of  Hazel's  "trouble": 

Had  he  suspected  down  there,  like  some 
secret,  the  real,  the  true  trouble  that 
Hazel  had  fallen  into,  about  which  words 
in  a letter  could  not  speak  . . . how  (who 

knew?)  she  had  been  filled  to  the  brim 
with  that  elation  they  all  remembered, 
like  their  own  secret,  the  elation  that 
comes  of  great  hopes  and  changes,  sometimes 
simply  of  the  harvest  time,  that  comes  with 
a little  course  of  its  own  like  a tune  to 
run  in  the  head,  and  there  was  nothing  she 
could  do  about  it- -they  knew- -and  so  it  had 
turned  into  this?  (Collected  Stories  180; 
ellipsis  in  text) 
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As  a symbol  of  his  new  understanding  of  Hazel's  "elation," 
of  her  new  feelings  that  arise  as  she  awaits  the  birth  of 
their  first  child,  William  Wallace  emerges  from  the  depths 
of  the  Pearl  River  holding  a small  green  plant . The  plant 
symbolizes  the  mysteriousness  of  life--of  "the  old  trouble" 
(Collected  Stories  180) , as  Welty  enigmatically  terms  it-- 
that  he  has  just  learned  about  at  the  bottom  of  the  river. 

It  also  betokens  his  successful  completion  of  the  first 
test,  for  he  is  now  ready  to  become  a more  understanding  and 
sympathetic  husband. 

A short  time  later,  as  if  to  underscore  his  new  status 
as  a husband  who  will  respond  to  his  wife's  need  in  a 
desirable  manner,  William  Wallace  performs  a bacchanalian 
dance,  during  which  he  hooks  a large  catfish  onto  his  belt 
buckle.  The  phallic  symbol  is  obvious,  and  at  this  moment, 
William  Wallace  might  be  viewed  as  a godlike  male 
(specifically,  a kind  of  river  god) . This  status  is  not 
only  a bonus,  so  to  speak,  for  Hazel  (who  earlier  had  sent 
forth  a "boy"  and  later  will  receive  back  a "godlike"  man) , 
but  is  also  indicative  of  Welty 's  predilection  during  the 
early  part  of  her  career  for  seeing  the  "ideal"  husband  as  a 
kind  of  god- -provided,  of  course,  that  his  wife  can  exercise 
at  least  some  control  over  his  behavior.  As  a godlike  male, 
William  Wallace  has  no  trouble  passing  his  next  two 
"trials."  These  include  staring  down  the  King  of  Snakes, 
which,  as  Vande  Kieft  points  out,  "is  part  of  his  initiation 
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to  his  new  role  as  defender  and  protector  of  the  family" 
(Eudora  Wei tv  [rev.  ed.]  58),  and  defeating  his  friend 
Virgil  in  a fight,  thus  establishing  himself  as  the 
uncontested  leader  of  the  men  who  dragged  the  river. 

William  Wallace's  fourth,  and  final,  "trial"  is,  as 
Vande  Kieft  notes,  the  " recaptur [ing] , " or  rewinning,  of 
"his  wife"  (Eudora  Wei tv  [rev.  ed.]  58) . When  he  returns 
home  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Hazel  chides  him  for  having  cut 
his  foot  during  the  search,  and  then  gently  scolds  him  for 
his  behavior  on  the  previous  night:  "Supper's  ready  and  I 
wondered  if  you  would  ever  come  home,  or  if  it  would  be  last 
night  all  over  again"  (Collected  Stories  187) . After 
dinner,  as  William  Wallace  and  Hazel  sit  on  the  front  steps, 
he  reasserts  his  authority  by  playfully  spanking  her  and 
making  her  promise  never  to  write  another  suicide  note 
again.  "But,"  as  Vande  Kieft  says,  "it  is  finally  Hazel's 
victory,  since  she  has  initiated  and  invisibly  guided  the 
hero  in  his  quest  and  trials"  (Eudora  Weltv  [rev.  ed.]  58) . 
The  story  ends  happily  as  Hazel,  enjoying  the  success  of  her 
strategy,  takes  her  husband  "by  the  hand  and  [leads]  him 
into  the  house,  smiling  as  if  she  were  smiling  down  on  him" 
(Collected  Stories  188) . 

Like  Hazel,  Robbie  Reid  in  Delta  Wedding  (1945)  must 
contend  with  a husband  who  puts  his  commitment  to  other 
people,  especially  his  extended  family,  before  his 
commitment  to  her.  Two  weeks  before  the  events  in  the  novel 
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begin,  George  Fairchild  (Robbie's  husband)  recklessly  risked 
his  life  on  a railroad  trestle,  when  he  insisted  on 
struggling  to  free  the  stuck  foot  of  his  mentally  retarded 
niece,  Maureen,  as  the  local  train  bore  down  on  them. 
Luckily,  the  train  stopped  in  time;  but  as  a result  of  his 
heroic  deed,  his  wife  becomes  angry  with  him.  Robbie  is 
angry  not  so  much  because  George  risked  his  life,  but 
because,  as  she  yells  at  him  after  the  incident,  "You  didn't 
do  this  for  me!"  (Delta  Wedding  88)  In  an  attempt  to  get 
George  to  pay  more  attention  to  her,  Robbie  runs  away  from 
him  shortly  after  they  return  to  their  home  in  Memphis. 

Like  Hazel,  Robbie  chooses  not  to  desert  her  husband 
entirely  but  to  hide  from  him  for  a while  in  the  hope  that 
her  absence  will  encourage  him  to  change  some  of  his  ways 
and  become  a more  amenable  mate.  In  fact,  after  she  leaves 
George,  she  travels  first  to  her  sister's  house  and  then 
directly  to  the  town  of  Fairchild,  a short  distance  from  the 
Shellmound  plantation- -where  George  will  soon  join  other 
members  of  his  family  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  his  niece 
Dabney  to  Troy  Flavin.  It  is  at  the  Fairchild  store  that  we 
first  meet  Robbie,  after  she  is  discovered  first  by  Shelley, 
as  she  (Robbie)  sits  "on  the  cashier's  stool,  filling  the 
store  with  angry  and  shameless  tears"  (Delta  Wedding  138)-- 
she  obviously  misses  her  husband- -and  then  by  Troy.  During 
this  scene  the  narrator  describes  Robbie  as  a more  or  less 


typical  housewife  who  prides  herself  on  keeping  her  home 
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clean  and  orderly  for  her  husband.  In  fact,  if  it  were  not 
for  her  current  marital  difficulties,  her  chief  concern 
would  no  doubt  be  the  quality  of  the  bedroom  furniture 
(Delta  Wedding  139) . Like  the  young  wife  in  "Death  of  a 
Traveling  Salesman"  and  Hazel,  Robbie  has  no  desire  to  alter 
her  traditional  role  as  wife  in  her  relationship  with 
George.  She  firmly  believes  that  her  husband  should  be  the 
head  of  the  household- -or , as  the  narrator  puts  it,  "Robbie 
believed  in  her  soul  that  men  should  rule  the  roost"  (Delta 
Wedding  144 ) . 

Up  to  this  point  in  my  discussion  of  Robbie  Reid,  her 
predicament  parallels  that  of  Hazel:  both  women  want  to  get 
their  husbands  away  from  other  people  and  keep  them 
primarily  to  themselves . But  right  from  the  start  Robbie 
begins  to  experience  problems  with  her  strategy  for  securing 
her  husband's  return.  For  one  thing,  George  does  not 
respond  to  her  disappearance  as  Robbie  hoped  he  would.  When 
Troy  informs  her  that  he  has  just  left  George  lying  in  a 
hammock  back  at  Shellmound,  Robbie  is  obviously  distressed: 
"'I  might  have  known!'"  she  says  to  Troy.  "'I  might  have 
known  he  wouldn't  hunt  for  me- -I  could  kill  him!  Right  back 
at  Shellmound  in  a hammock, ' Robbie  cried.  'I  thought  he 
might  drag  the  river,  even'"  (Delta  Wedding  141) . George's 
failure  to  make  the  grand  gesture  to  win  his  wife  back 
leaves  Robbie  with  only  one  choice  if  she  is  to  be  reunited 


with  her  husband:  she  must  return  to  him.  But  as  she  makes 
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the  relatively  long,  hot  walk  through  the  cotton  fields  to 

Shellmound,  Robbie  becomes  aware  of  a dilemma:  What  exactly 

should  she  ask  of  her  husband  once  she  returns  to  him?  In  a 

passage  probing  Robbie's  thoughts  during  her  walk,  the 

narrator  suggests  that  effective  communication  between 

Robbie  and  George  may  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not 

impossible,  because  she  is  not  sure  what  to  ask  for  or  what 

to  expect  in  her  marriage : 

Caught  in  a marriage  you  were  supposed  to 
fling  about,  to  cry  out  and  ask  for  something- - 
to  expect  something- -what  was  the  look  in  all 
unmarried  girls'  eyes  but  the  challenging  look 
of  knowing  what?  But  Robbie- -who  was  greatly 
in  love  and  so  would  freely  admit  everything- - 
did  not  know  what.  . . . (Delta  Wedding  144) 

As  it  turns  out,  Robbie  never  does  decide  what  to  ask 
George  for.  All  that  she  concludes  from  contemplating  this 
dilemma  is  that  she  does  not  want  to  ask  for  the  "adoration" 
and  "small  sacrifice [s] " (Delta  Wedding  146)  that  she  thinks 
typical  Fairchild  women  ask  of  their  husbands- -or  of  other 
men  in  their  lives.  Perhaps  the  main  reason  Robbie  finds  it 
impossible  to  know  what  to  ask  George  is  that  she  does  not 
want  to  be  like  the  other  Fairchild  women,  whom  she 
conceives  of  as  always  "pleading"  with  their  men  for 
something,  even  though  "they  had  already  got  it  all-- 
everything  that  could  be  given- -all  solicitude  and  manly 
care"  (Delta  Wedding  147) . Moreover,  it  is  just  this 


weakness- -the  lowering  of  oneself  by  "pleading"  with  a man-- 
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that  Robbie  now  sees  as  her  own  weakness  when  she  begged 

George  to  jump  off  the  railroad  trestle: 

When  she  jumped  up  for  him  to  look  back 
at  and  heed,  not  knowing  how  love,  any- 
thing, might  have  transformed  her,  it  was 
in  terror  that  she  had  held  the  Fairchilds ' 
own  mask  ["a  pleading  mask"  (147)]  in  front 
of  her.  She  cried  out  for  him  to  come  back 
from  his  danger  as  a favor  to  her.  (Delta 
Wedding  146 ) 

And  when  she  thinks  to  herself  that  maybe  "pleading  must  go 
on  forever  in  life,  and  was  not  mask,  but  real.  . ."  (Delta 
Wedding  147)  , she  drops  all  thoughts  of  further  attempting 
to  communicate  her  needs  to  her  husband  in  this  manner- -for 
to  do  so  would  turn  her  into  the  kind  of  woman  she  despises. 

But  still,  even  though  verbal  communication  with  George 
may  be  impossible  for  her,  she  still  longs  for  "the  pure, 
animal  way  of  love"  (Delta  Wedding  148)  that  she  feels  when 
she  is  with  him- -especially  when  she  is  lying  next  to  him  in 
bed:  "Then  she  was  glad  there  was  nothing  at  all,  no 
existence  in  the  world,  beyond  George  asleep,  this  real  and 
forgetful  and  exacting  body.  She  slept  by  him  as  if  in  the 
shadow  of  a mountain  of  being"  (Delta  Wedding  148) . 

As  luck  would  have  it,  Robbie's  desire  to  be  reunited 
with  her  husband  is  fulfilled,  because  George  apparently 
misses  her  as  much  as  she  misses  him- -as  Shelley  notes  in 
her  diary  when  she  writes  that  George  "wants  Robbie  Reid" 
(Delta  Wedding  86) --and  readily  welcomes  her  back  soon  after 
she  returns  to  the  Shellmound  plantation: 
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The  whole  family  watched  them  "make  up." 

And  how  did  George  himself  think  of  this 
thing?  They  saw  him  let  Robbie  go,  then 
kiss  her  one  more  time,  and  Battle  laughed 
out  from  the  pillows. 

George  wished  it  might  yet  be  intensified. 
Inextinguishable,  the  little  adventure,  like 
anything  else,  burned  on.  (Delta  Wedding  189) 

Even  though  George  "re-woos"  his  wife  and  wishes  that 
their  relationship  "might  yet  be  intensified, " there  are 
certain  indications  that  Robbie's  simple  strategy  of 
returning  to  him  and  letting  nature  take  its  course,  so  to 
speak,  may  not  be  wholly  successful.  For  unlike  the  ending 
of  "The  Wide  Net,"  which  leaves  the  reader  feeling  that 
Hazel  and  William  Wallace  will  live  happily  in  the  future, 
now  that  he  has  apparently  put  aside  his  old  ways  and  is 
ready  to  be  more  amenable  to  his  wife's  wishes,  there  are 
several  indications  in  the  novel  that  George  has  no 
intention  of  fundamentally  changing  his  ways  for  Robbie. 

For  example,  when  Robbie  rebukes  him  for  his  potentially 
suicidal  act  on  the  railroad  trestle  by  stating,  "You  were 
so  sure  of  yourself,  so  conceited!  You  were  so  sure  the 
engine  would  stop  ..."  (Delta  Wedding  186),  George 
instantly  replies,  "The  Dog  didn't  hit  us  ...  I don't 
think  it  matters  what  happens  to  a person,  or  what  comes" 
(Delta  Wedding  186 -187 )- -and  adds  a moment  later,  in  a tone 
of  defiance,  "I'm  damned  if  I wasn't  going  to  stand  on  that 
track  if  I wanted  to  I Or  will  again"  (Delta  Wedding  187)  . 
Ellen,  too,  is  aware  of  George's  impulsive  nature  when. 
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while  watching  him  dance  at  the  wedding  reception,  she 
thinks , 

It  was  inevitable  that  George,  with  his  mind, 
should  stand  on  the  trestle- -on  the  track 
where  people  could  indeed  be  killed  [as  was 
the  beautiful  girl]  ...  He  was  capable- -taking 
no  more  prerogative  than  a kind  of  grace,  no 
more  than  an  ordinary  responsibility- -of 
meeting  a fate  whose  dealing  out  to  him  he 
would  not  contest;  even  when  to  people  he 
loved  his  act  was  "conceited, " if  not 
absurd.  . . . (Delta  Wedding  221) 

Further  complicating  Robbie's  desire  to  have  her 
husband  all  to  herself  is  that  George- -unlike  William 
Wallace,  whose  victorious  fight  with  his  friend  Virgil 
symbolically  suggests  that  he  will  no  longer  be  unduly 
influenced  by  his  male  friends- -gives  no  indication  after 
his  wife's  return  that  he  is  now  willing  to  consider  her 
needs  above  those  of  other  people.  In  fact,  George  seems 
psychologically  predisposed  to  love  other  people  as  much  as 
he  loves  his  wife.  As  Ellen  tells  Robbie,  shortly  after  her 
return,  "George  loves  us!  Of  course  he  comes  [to  us] . 

George  loves  a great  many  people,  just  about  everybody  in 
the  Delta  ..."  (Delta  Wedding  164) . Even  though  Robbie 
frantically  denies  this  by  shouting  out  "No,  he  doesn't!" 
(Delta  Wedding  164) , the  truth  of  Ellen's  words  is  borne  out 
by  the  end  of  the  novel . Just  before  returning  to  Memphis 
with  Robbie,  George  discusses  with  other  members  of  the 
family  his  plan  to  improve  the  Shellmound  plantation.  He 
contemplates  returning  to  live  at  the  grove  (one  of  the 
family's  houses),  diversifying  the  crops,  and  raising 
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cattle.  When  Shelley  asks  him,  "Is  it  what  Robbie  wants?" 
George's  offhanded  reply  indicates  that  Robbie's  strategy 
has  failed  to  achieve  her  desired  result:  "Robbie  wouldn't 
want  it  at  all,  I'm  afraid  . . . Robbie's  our  city  girl 

born"  (Delta  Wedding  243) . 

These  episodes  presage  a continuing  stormy  relationship 
between  Robbie  and  George.  Robbie  will,  no  doubt,  be  happy 
when  he  pays  attention  solely  to  her  needs,  but  angry  when 
he  concerns  himself  overmuch  (in  her  opinion)  with  the  needs 
of  others.  That  is,  Robbie's  chances  for  achieving  Hazel's 
success  will  never  be  fully  realized.  But  even  worse  than  a 
marital  relationship  in  which  the  wife  succeeds  only 
periodically  in  communicating  her  needs  to  her  husband  are 
those  in  which  all  lines  of  communication  between  a wife  and 
her  husband  concerning  those  things  which  matter  most  deeply 
to  them  have  either  been  severed  or  have  never  existed  in 
the  first  place.  That  Welty  was  intrigued  by  these  kinds  of 
marital  situations  is  evident  from  at  least  five  other  works 
in  which  she  explores  the  possible  ramifications  a woman 
might  face  because  of  this  particular  kind  of  breakdown  in 
female/male  relationships.  As  we  shall  see  below,  those 
ramifications  range  from  the  merely  sad  to  the  horrifyingly 
tragic . 

In  one  respect,  the  relationship  between  Judge  Clinton 
McKelva  and  his  wife,  Becky- -as  recalled  by  their  daughter. 
Laurel  McKelva  Hand,  after  the  Judge's  death  in  The 
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Optimist's  Daughter  (1972 )- -might  be  viewed  as  almost  the 
inverse  of  that  between  George  and  Robbie.  Unlike  George, 
who  loves  a great  many  people,  the  Judge,  according  to 
Laurel,  was  singularly  devoted  to  his  wife- -and  she  to  him-- 
during  most  of  their  married  life.  While  viewing  her 
father's  corpse  for  the  last  time,  as  it  lies  in  the  coffin 
in  the  parlor  of  the  family  home.  Laurel  utters  softly  to 
herself,  "He  loved  my  mother  ..."  (The  Optimist's  Daughter 
106);  and  certain  incidents  that  she  recalls  of  her  parents' 
life  together  seems  to  support  the  truth  of  her  utterance. 
Laurel  recalls  that  as  a child  one  of  her  fondest  memories 
was  that  of  listening  to  her  parents  read  to  one  another  at 
night  (The  Optimist's  Daughter  70-71).  Laurel's  fond 
childhood  memory  of  her  parents ' reading  together  reveals 
the  love  and  the  joy  that  at  least  in  her  mind  they  shared 
throughout  most  of  their  married  life.  And  even  when  they 
were  apart- -her  father  going  off  on  long  business  trips  and 
her  mother  taking  her  yearly  month-long  vacation  to  her 
family's  home  in  West  Virginia- -Laurel  recalls  that  Becky 
"had  written  to  him  every  day  they  were  separated  in  their 
married  lives  ..."  (The  Optimist's  Daughter  144),  and  that 
the  Judge  had  frequently  written  to  her  (The  Optimist's 
Daughter  160-161)  . But  even  this  marriage,  which  for  most 
of  its  duration  is  certainly  among  the  most  loving  ever 
portrayed  in  Welty's  fiction,  ends  in  bitterness  and 
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acrimony  when  the  Judge  and  Becky  can  no  longer  communicate 
effectively  with  one  another. 

The  alienation  between  Becky  and  the  Judge  begins  at 
the  onset  of  Becky's  long,  last  illness.  What  is  supposed 
to  be  a relatively  simple  eye  operation  to  remove  a cataract 
turns  out  instead  to  be  the  first  stage  of  Becky's  five-year 
battle  against  blindness  and  physical  debilitation,  which 
leaves  her  bedridden.  What  Becky  desires  most  during  this 
time  is  to  return  to  her  family's  home  in  West  Virginia  and 
"see  the  mountains  one  more  time"  (The  Optimist's  Daughter 
175) , a desire  rendered  impossible  to  realize  not  only 
because  of  her  physical  condition  but  also  because  the 
family  home  has  burned  down- -a  fact  she  forgets  towards  the 
end  of  her  life  (The  Optimist's  Daughter  176) . 

But  what  is  even  more  tormenting  to  Becky  than  her 
illness,  is  her  husband's  failure  to  understand  the  depth  of 
her  despair.  Indeed,  as  the  word  "optimist"  in  the  title  of 
the  novel  suggests,  the  Judge  is  temperamentally  indisposed 
to  face  the  harsher  realities  of  life.  As  Laurel  recalls, 
"What  he  [the  Judge]  could  not  control  was  his  belief  that 
all  his  wife's  troubles  would  turn  out  all  right  because 
there  was  nothing  he  would  not  have  given  her"  (The 
Optimist's  Daughter  172) . This  belief  leads  him  to  make 
futile  promises  to  Becky  that  he  should  have  realized- -and 
that  Becky  certainly  does  realize--can  never  be  fulfilled. 

As  a result,  Becky  becomes  increasingly  antagonistic  toward 
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him,  so  much  so  that  when  he  promises  her  that  he  will  carry 
her  back  to  her  home  in  West  Virginia,  she  replies, 
viciously,  "Lucifer!  . . . Liar! " (The  Optimist's  Daughter 

176) . In  other  words,  what  the  Judge  utterly  fails  to 
comprehend  is  the  depth  of  his  wife's  "desperation,"  and,  as 
a result,  Becky  responds  to  his  futile  promises  with  a 
feeling  that  he  has  betrayed  her  by  making  her  even  more 
desperate  than  she  would  have  been  if  he  had  honestly 
acknowledged  her  predicament  (The  Optimist's  Daughter  176) . 
In  fact,  Becky  becomes  so  distraught  toward  the  end  of  her 
life- -especially  after  she  becomes  mentally  confused  as  the 
result  of  a stroke- -that  she  even  accuses  her  own  daughter 
of  betrayal:  "You  [Laurel]  could  have  saved  your  mother's 
life.  But  you  stood  by  and  wouldn't  intervene.  I despair 
for  you"  (The  Optimist's  Daughter  177-78) --though,  in  all 
fairness  to  both  Laurel  and  the  Judge,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  either  could  have  done  anything  to  fulfill  Becky's 
urgent  desire  to  return  home  for  one  last  visit.  Indeed,  as 
Vande  Kieft  points  out,  Becky  shares  equal  responsibility 
with  the  Judge  for  her  despair  because  she  "shows  none  of 
the  Judge's  capacity  for  gentleness  and  patience"  and  "is 
too  virulent  in  her  despair"  (Eudora  Weltv  [rev.  ed.]  180) . 
Vande  Kieft  even  suggests  that  a major  cause  of  Becky's 
final  predicament  may  well  have  been  the  very  thing  that 
made  her  a devoted  wife  and  mother  for  all  but  the  last  five 


years  of  her  life- -the  great  love  she  bore  towards  her 
family : 
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This  intrepid  soul  [Becky]  has  all  her 
life  tried  to  ^ God  in  saving  and 
protecting  her  loved  ones.  And  she 
summons  herself  and  everyone  to  judgment 
as  though  she  were  God,  finds  everyone 
guilty,  and  is  outraged  to  find  them  so. 

(Eudora  Weltv  [rev.  ed.]  180) 

Becky's  predicament  is  truly  poignant  because  she  never 

turns  against  her  family  wholeheartedly  until,  perhaps,  at 

the  very  end  of  her  life,  after  she  has  suffered  a stroke. 

Up  until  that  time,  according  to  Laurel's  recollections, 

Becky's  bitterness  at  not  having  her  needs  properly 

addressed  seems,  at  least  on  occasion,  at  war  with  the  love 

she  wants  to  share  with  them- -if  only  they  could  all  find 

the  right  words  to  communicate  this  love  to  one  another: 

She  [Becky]  wanted  them  with  her  to  share 
her  grief  as  she  had  been  the  sharer  of 
theirs.  She  [Laurel]  sat  and  thought  of 
only  one  thing,  of  her  mother  holding  and 
holding  onto  their  hands,  her  own  and  her 
father's  holding  onto  her  mother's,  long 
after  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

(The  Optimist's  Daughter  177) 

In  comparing  The  Optimist's  Daughter  to  Delta  Wedding, 

I find  that  for  Welty  a marriage  is  as  likely  to  suffer 
disruption  because  the  husband  is  too  singlemindedly  devoted 
to  his  wife  as  it  is  because  he  is  not  singlemindedly 
devoted  enough.  The  primary  cause  for  the  breakdown  in  both 
kinds  of  marital  relationships  centers  on  the  failure  of  the 
husband  and  wife  to  communicate  their  needs  and  desires 
effectively  to  one  another  or  the  failure  to  respond  as  the 
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other  wishes  when  such  communication  does  occur.  But  even 
so,  we  may  assume  that  overall  both  Robbie  and  George  and 
Becky  and  the  Judge  enjoy  reasonably  successful  marriages. 
Despite  the  pain  these  two  couples  cause  one  another  they  do 
succeed  in  communicating  with  and  responding  to  one  another 
at  least  some  of  the  time- -periodically  for  Robbie  and 
George  and  during  all  but  the  last  five  years  for  Becky  and 
the  Judge.  And  it  is  the  wife's  ability  to  communicate 
effectively  with  her  husband  that  Welty  seems  to  consider  a 
key  element  in  a woman's  being  able  to  control  at  least  to 
some  extent  her  marital  relationship. 

In  the  following  works  I shall  consider  in  this 
chapter,  Welty  focuses  her  attention  on  marriages  in  which  a 
lack  of  communication  between  a wife  and  her  husband  is  not 
tempered  by  periods  during  which  communication  does  occur 
but  seems  to  constitute  a permanent- -or , at  least,  a 
predominant- -dilemma  in  their  relationship. 

"A  Piece  of  News"  (1937)  might  almost  be  read  as  a 
sequel  to  "Death  of  a Traveling  Salesman."  Both  stories 
portray  a poor,  rural,  married  couple  who  live  a relatively 
solitary  life.  The  two  wives  remain  indoors  during  the 
timespan  of  the  stories,  and  are  seen  at  various  times 
either  standing,  sitting,  or  lying  near  the  hearth  or 
serving  dinner,  while  the  two  husbands  are  laborers  who, 
among  other  things,  operate  illegal  whiskey  stills.  The 
main  difference  between  the  two  stories,  however,  lies  in 
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the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  husband  and  wife. 

Whereas  in  "Death  of  a Traveling  Salesman, " the  young  wife 

seems  thoroughly  content  with  her  virile  young  husband  and 

with  her  life  in  general,  Ruby  Fisher,  the  middle-aged  wife 

in  "A  Piece  of  News,"  no  longer  experiences  sexual  or 

emotional  satisfaction  with  Clyde,  her  middle-aged  husband. 

Indeed,  she  often  finds  it  necessary  to  leave  the  house  in 

search  of  at  least  sexual  gratification  from  passing  male 

motorists- -specif ically  traveling  salesmen  from  Tennessee; 

When  Clyde  would  make  her  blue,  she  would 
go  out  onto  the  road,  some  car  would  slow 
down,  and  if  it  had  a Tennessee  license, 
the  lucky  kind,  the  chances  were  that  she 
would  spend  the  afternoon  in  the  shed  of 
an  empty  gin.  (Collected  Stories  14) 

There  is  a hint  in  the  above  passage  that  Ruby  has  sex  only 

with  those  men  who  can  give  her  some  kind  of  reward  for  her 

sexual  services,  but  as  the  story  unfolds  it  becomes  evident 

that  what  Ruby  wants  is  not  gifts  from  strangers  but  a 

husband  who  responds  to  her  physical  and  emotional  needs. 

When  the  story  opens.  Ruby  has  just  come  back  into  the 
house  after  having,  had  sex  with  a traveling  coffee  salesman 
from  Tennessee  and  having  received  a sack  of  coffee  wrapped 
in  an  old  newspaper  as  her  reward.  After  drying  herself  in 
front  of  the  fire  (she  has  just  come  in  out  of  the  rain) , 
Ruby  unwraps  the  sack  of  coffee,  then  places  the  newspaper 
in  front  of  the  fireplace  and  lies  down  on  it.  The  words 
the  narrator  uses  to  describe  Ruby's  lying  on  the  newspaper 
reveal  that  even  though  her  recent  sexual  encounter  has 
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given  her  a certain  amount  of  satisfaction,  she  nevertheless 
feels  "all  alone"  and  suffers  from  "impatience"  and 
"despair"  (Collected  Stories  12) . What  causes  these  feeling 
is  that  Clyde  no  longer  loves  her  enough  to  care  whether  she 
has  sex  with  passing  salesmen  or  not.  What  Ruby  desires 
above  all  else  is  for  Clyde  to  become  angry,  even  violent, 
with  her,  and  thus  show  her  (as  she  sees  it)  that  he  really 
loves  her.  Apparently  the  most  Clyde  has  done  to  her  up  to 
this  point,  whenever  he  suspects  or  discovers  her 
infidelity,  is  to  give  her  a slap  across  the  face--then  he 
seems  almost  to  forget  about  the  incident.  Ruby  desires, 
therefore,  to  discover  a way  to  rekindle  his  passion. 

After  lying  on  the  newspaper  for  a while.  Ruby  begins 
reading  it,  and  the  following  passage  catches  her  attention: 
"Mrs.  Ruby  Fisher  had  the  misfortune  to  be  shot  in  the  leg 
by  her  husband  this  week"  (Collected  Stories  13) . Ruby 
strongly  identified  with  the  woman  mentioned  in  the 
newspaper  article:  "'That's  me, ' she  said  softly,  with 

deference,  very  formally"  (Collected  Stories  13) . Her 
identification  with  the  Ruby  Fisher  who  was  shot,  however, 
fills  her  with  the  hope  that  her  husband  may  yet  become  the 
virile- -even  violent  and  godlike- -lover  she  seems  to  desire 
for  her  sexual  and  emotional  gratification.  Just  after 
reading  the  passage  in  the  newspaper,  she  seems  suddenly 
possessed  by  the  hope  that  her  relationship  with  Clyde  may 
yet  prove  passionate.  After  running  to  the  door  and  opening 
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it,  "a  shudder  of  cold  brushed  over  her  in  the  heat,  and  she 
seemed  striped  with  anger  and  bewilderment  . . . as  if  she 

half  thought  that  would  bring  him  [Clyde]  in,  a gun  leveled 
in  his  hand"  (Collected  Stories  13) . In  spite  of  her 
momentary  feeling  of  "anger"  and  "bewilderment,"  she  soon 
becomes  excited,  even  elated,  at  the  mere  thought  that  Clyde 
might  treat  her  in  the  same  way  that  the  husband  of  the  Ruby 
Fisher  mentioned  in  the  newspaper  treated  her.  "The  fire" 
that  "roared  in  the  house"  (Collected  Stories  13)  and  the 
lightning  storm  that  rages  outside  might  be  considered 
objective  correlatives  of  the  passion  and  excitement  welling 
up  inside  her;  and  she  screams  for  her  husband,  hoping  he 
will  come  into  the  house  and  reenact  the  drama  she  has  just 
read  about  in  the  newspaper.^  When  Clyde  does  not  appear, 
she  closes  the  door  angrily,  but  her  anger  soon  "passe  [s] 
like  a remote  flare  of  elation"  (Collected  Stories  13) . 

Her  anger  soon  passes  because  at  this  very  moment  Ruby 
begins  devising  a strategy  that  will,  she  hopes,  compel  her 
husband  to  become  a more  virile--and  violent--lover . First, 
she  leaves  the  sack  of  coffee  on  the  table,  where  Clyde  is 
sure  to  see  it  when  he  does  come  in;  and  second,  she  saves 
the  newspaper  from  the  flames,  when  a spark  from  the 
fireplace  sets  it  on  fire,  so  that  she  can  show  it  to  him 
later.  But  before  Clyde  comes  home.  Ruby  indulges  in  a 
rather  bizarre  fantasy.  She  imagines  that  Clyde  has 
actually  shot  her  through  the  heart  and  that  she  is  lying  in 
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bed  in  a new  nightgown,  suffering  terrible  pain.  She 
imagines  that  "the  extremity  of  pain"  will  be  a much  better 
aphrodisiac  than  any  of  the  slaps  she  has  received  from 
Clyde  in  the  past --so  much  so  that  the  thought  of  the  pain 
transforms  Clyde,  in  her  imagination,  from  the  bald-headed, 
middle-aged  man  that  he  is  now  into  the  handsome  young  man 
he  was  when  she  first  met  him:  "Clyde  would  be  standing 
there  above  her,  as  he  once  looked,  with  his  wild  black  hair 
hanging  to  his  shoulders.  He  used  to  be  very  handsome  and 
strong!"  (Collected  Stories  14).  Even  though  she  imagines 
herself  dying  and  then  dead.  Ruby  takes  delight  in  the 
notion  that  if  Clyde  were  to  shoot  her  he  would  finally  have 
to  spend  time  taking  care  of  her  (even  if  she  were  only  a 
corpse) , and  he  would  be  overcome  with  grief  after  he  buried 
her  because  "he  could  never  touch  her  one  more  time" 
(Collected  Stories  15) . 

When  Clyde  finally  does  enter  the  house,  the  reason 
that  Ruby  indulges  in  such  a violent  fantasy  becomes 
somewhat  more  clear.  Clyde  finds  her  lying  down  in  front  of 
the  fireplace  and  nudges  her  "with  the  butt  of  his  gun, " 
then  "growl [s],"  "What's  keepin'  supper?"  (Collected  Stories 
15) . Ruby,  apparently,  is  treated  as  little  more  than  a 
cook  and  housekeeper.  Because  of  her  monotonous  existence, 
it  is  understandable  that  she  might  entertain  such  an 
extravagant  notion:  it  is,  at  the  very  least,  exciting. 

After  Clyde  asks  her  whether  she  has  "been  hitchhikin' 
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again"  (a  question  that  she  does  not  hear) , she  is  suddenly 

"filled  with  happiness"  (Collected  Stories  15)  because  she 

is  about  to  put  her  strategy  to  the  test.  She  does  hear  his 

next  comment,  "Some  day  I'm  goin'  smack  the  livin'  devil 

outa  you"  (Collected  Stories  16) , and  this  remark, 

presumably,  increases  her  pleasure  and  sense  of 

anticipation,  because  after  waiting  patiently  for  him  to 

finish  his  supper,  she  shows  him  the  newspaper  article; 

"Again  she  looked  at  him  in  delight.  It  excited  her  even  to 

touch  the  paper  with  her  hand,  to  hear  its  quiet  secret 

noise  when  she  carried  it,  the  rustle  of  surprise" 

(Collected  Stories  16) . Clyde,  however,  immediately  denies 

that  he  has  ever  shot  Ruby;  and  at  that  moment  both  Ruby  and 

Clyde,  despite  sharing  a brief  feeling  of  pleasure  at  the 

thought  that  their  marriage  could  possibly  be  more  exciting 

for  each,  realize  the  hopelessness  of  their  situation: 

The  moment  filled  full  with  their  helplessness. 
Slowly  they  both  flushed,  as  though  with  a 
double  shame  and  a double  pleasure.  It  was  as 
though  Clyde  might  really  have  killed  Ruby,  and 
as  though  Ruby  might  really  have  been  dead  at 
his  hand.  Rare  and  wavering,  some  possibility 
stood  timidly  like  a stranger  between  them  and 
made  them  hang  their  heads.  (Collected  Stories  16) 

Moments  later,  Clyde  condescendingly  informs  Ruby  that 
it  is  a Tennessee  newspaper  she  has  shown  him  and  that  the 
Ruby  Fisher  referred  to  in  the  passage  lives  in  that  state. 
Despondent,  Ruby  folds  "her  still  trembling  hands  into  her 
skirt"  (Collected  Stories  16) , and  waits  for  the  storm 


outside  and  the  commotion  inside  the  house  to  subside,  and 
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then  eats  her  own  dinner.  The  last  two  sentences  of  the 
story  metaphorically  sum  up  the  despair  she  now  feels  after 
she  realizes  that  the  strategy  she  had  hoped  would  inflame 
her  husband's  passion  and  revitalize  her  own  moribund 
marital  life  has  failed:  "It  was  dark  and  vague  outside. 

The  storm  had  rolled  away  to  faintness  like  a wagon  crossing 
a bridge"  (Collected  Stories  16).  And,  so.  Ruby's  attempted 
strategem,  unlike  that  of  Hazel,  fails  in  its  intended 
result.  Ruby  gains  no  control  over  her  husband. 

In  "The  Key"  (1941) , Welty  again  portrays  a marriage 
which  lacks  passion.  A deaf-mute  couple,  Ellie  and  Albert 
Morgan,  have  apparently  been  involved  for  some  time  in  a 
marriage  of  convenience,  entered  into  as  a result  of  their 
mutual  handicap.  At  least  the  wistful  tone  of  Albert's 
words  suggests  this  when  he  remarks  to  Ellie,  using  sign 
language,  "Maybe  our  marriage  was  really  for  love,  after 
all,  not  for  the  other  reason- -both  of  us  being  afflicted  in 
the  same  way,  unable  to  speak,  lonely  because  of  that" 
(Collected  Stories  32) . Whatever  the  case,  the  two  are 
sitting  a railroad  station  waiting  for  a train  to  take  them 
to  Niagara  Falls,  where,  hopefully,  their  need  to  experience 
the  intensity  of  mutual  love  will  finally  be  fully  realized. 
However,  the  two  seem  hopelessly  mismatched.  While  Ellie 
displays  an  intense  need  to  express  her  feelings  to  her 
husband-- "her  face  worked  and  broke  into  strained,  hardening 
lines,  as  if  there  had  been  a death- -that  too- -explicit 
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evidence  of  the  agony  in  the  desire  to  communicate" 

(Collected  Stories  29) --Albert  seems  unable  to  communicate 

effectively  with  her: 

He  was  too  shy  for  this  world,  you  could 
tell.  His  hands  were  like  cardboard,  he 
held  his  hat  so  still;  and  yet  how  softly 
his  eyes  fell  upon  its  crown,  moving  dreamily 
and  yet  with  dread  over  its  brown  surface ! 

He  was  smaller  than  his  wife.  His  suit  was 
brown,  too,  and  he  wore  it  neatly  and 
carefully,  as  though  he  were  murmuring, 

"Don't  look- -no  need  to  look- -I  am  effaced." 
(Collected  Stories  30) 

This  brief  description  of  Albert  suggests  what  the  problem 
is  that  "separates"  these  two  people.  Albert  lives  in  his 
own  solipsistic  world  and,  as  a result,  compels  Ellie  to 
live  in  hers  as  well. 

A small  hope  that  their  relationship  will  become  more 
intimate  occurs  when  a stranger,  a young  man  who  has  taken  a 
passionate  interest  in  the  small  drama  being  played  out 
before  him,  drops  a key  at  Albert ' s feet . Albert  picks  it 
up  and  examines  it  "with  wonder  written  all  over  his  face 
and  hands,  as  if  it  had  fallen  from  the  sky"  (Collected 
Stories  31)  . For  .Albert  the  key  becomes  a personal  symbol 
of  happiness  and  hope.  Holding  the  key  up  before  his  face, 
he  says  to  Ellie,  "This  key  came  here  very  mysteriously- - it 
is  bound  to  mean  something  . . . You  are  always  praying;  you 

believe  in  miracles;  well,  now,  here  is  the  answer.  It  came 
to  me"  (Collected  Stories  32) . For  a brief  moment  Ellie, 
too,  feels  that  the  key  may  indeed  be  a symbol  that  her 
relationship  with  Albert  will  become  more  intimate.  Like 


the  young  wife  in  "Death  of  a Traveling  Salesman, " Ellie 
seems  absorbed  in  her  husband- -and  he  in  her: 
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But  she  was  secretly  pleased,  and  when  she 
saw  him  slowly  look  down  in  his  old  manner, 
she  reached  over  . . . and  laid  her  hand  on 

his,  touching  the  key  for  herself,  softness 
making  her  worn  hand  limp.  From  then  on  they 
never  looked  around  them,  never  saw  anything 
except  each  other.  They  were  so  intent,  so 
very  solemn,  wanting  to  have  their  symbols 
perfectly  understood.  (Collected  Stories  32) 

Ironically,  it  is  at  the  very  moment  Ellie  and  Albert  hope 

to  communicate  something  intimate  and  heartfelt  to  the  other 

that  the  train  which  is  to  take  them  to  Niagara  Falls- -and 

their  second  honeymoon- -arrives  and  then  departs  without 

them.  With  all  hope  gone  of  getting  to  Niagara  Falls--the 

one  place  where  both  feel  they  might  actually  have  been  able 

to  express  all,  or  most,  of  their  deepest  needs  to  one 

another- -Ellie  and  Albert  revert  to  their  private  worlds, 

their  inability  to  communicate  with  one  another  once  again 

raising  a seemingly  insurmountable  barrier  between  them. 

Albert  begins  to  wonder  whether  even  the  attempt  to  speak  to 

his  wife  had  always  been  "a  rough  and  violent  game  which 

Ellie,  as  the  older  and  stronger,  had  taught  him  to  play 

with  her"  (Collected  Stories  34);  and  his  relapse  into 

reticence  recalls  for  Ellie  the  unhappiness  she  had  always 

known  whenever  she  had  tried  to  "get  through"  to  Albert. 

Even  the  key  itself,  which  had  appeared  as  a symbol  of 
hope  before  the  train  arrived,  becomes  a symbol  of  Albert's 
solipsism  after  the  train  departs:  "There  was  something-- 
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something  he  could  almost  remember  but  not  quite- -which 
would  let  him  keep  the  key  always  to  himself"  (Collected 
Stories  34;  emphasis  added) . In  fact,  for  Albert,  the  key 
"replaces"  Ellie: 

How  terrible  it  was,  how  strange,  that 
Albert  loved  the  key  more  than  he  loved 
Ellie!  He  did  not  mind  missing  the  train. 

It  showed  in  every  line,  every  motion  of 
his  body.  The  key  was  closer- -closer . The 
whole  story  began  to  illuminate  them  now, 
as  if  the  lantern  flame  had  been  turned  up. 

Ellie 's  anxious,  hovering  body  could  wrap 
him  softly  as  a cradle,  but  the  secret  meaning, 
that  powerful  sign,  that  reassurance  he  so 
hopefully  sought,  so  assuredly  deserved- - 
that  had  never  come . There  was  something 
lacking  in  Ellie.  (Collected  Stories  34-35) 

Ellie 's  "lack"  is,  perhaps,  nothing  more  than  Albert's  fear 

of  what  he  might  discover  if  he  ever  attempted  to  know  her 

as  a human  being,  for  he  seems  afraid  of  knowing  her  more 

intimately  than  he  does  already: 

Albert  turned  away  too  [from  Ellie] . It 
was  then,  you  thought,  that  he  became  quite 
frightened  to  think  that  if  they  hadn't  missed 
the  train  they  would  be  hearing,  at  that  very 
moment,  Niagara  Falls.  Perhaps  they  would  be 
standing  there  together,  pressed  against  the 
little  rail,  pressed  against  each  other,  with 
their  lives  being  poured  through  them,  changing 
. . . . And  how  did  he  know  what  that  would  be 

like?  (Collected  Stories  36;  ellipsis  in  text; 
emphasis  added) 

As  Ellie  watches  Albert  withdraw  more  and  more  deeply  into 
himself,  after  her  brief  flicker  of  hope  has  been 
extinguished  that  after  all  these  years  they  might  finally 
be  able  to  share  their  deepest  feelings  with  one  another, 
she  resigns  herself  to  the  apparent  fact  that  between  Albert 
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and  herself  there  seems  to  exist  "the  secret  and  proper 
separation  that  lies  between  a man  and  a woman"  (Collected 
Stories  36) . This  "secret  and  proper  separation"  is  not 
gender  related,  however,  but  results  from  those  individual 
experiences  " that  makes  them  [Ellie  and  Albert]  what  they 
are  in  themselves,  their  secret  life,  their  memory  of  the 
past,  their  childhood,  their  dreams"  (Collected  Stories  36) . 
The  inability  to  share  these  things  with  her  husband  was  "to 
Ellie  . . . unhappiness"  (Collected  Stories  36) . Ellie 's 

situation  seems  even  more  desperate  than  Ruby's.  Whereas 
Ruby  could  at  least  attempt  to  control  her  husband  to  some 
extent  by  communicating  her  needs  to  him,  Ellie  finds  that 
even  the  attempt  is  beyond  her  power. 

As  heartrending  as  the  marriage  between  Ellie  and 
Albert  may  be,  the  marriages  between  Snowdie  MacLain  and 
King  and  Mrs.  Morrison  and  Wilbur  (both  of  which  are 
portrayed  in  The  Golden  Apples  [1949] ) are  even  more 
depressing.  In  both  of  these  marriages,  the  husband's  total 
lack  of  any  real  concern  for  his  wife's  sexual  or  emotional 
needs- -or  his  total  inability  to  respond  to  them- -makes 
futile,  on  her  part,  even  the  devising  of  a strategy  to  make 
him  a more  amenable  mate.  Snowdie  MacLain  is  all  but 
abandoned  by  her  husband.  King,  who  makes  frequent  and 
prolonged  sexual  excursions  into  the  surrounding  countryside 
and  beyond;  and  Mrs.  Morrison  finally  commits  suicide  after 
enduring  years  of  marriage  with  Wilbur,  the  publisher  of  the 
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Morqana-MacLain  Weekly  Bugle,  who  apparently  has  little  time 
to  spend  with  his  wife.  Indeed,  we  might  consider  Mrs. 
Morrison's  personal  tragedy  as  Welty's  muted  warning  against 
artistically  inclined  women  getting  married  at  all,  and  thus 
destroying  any  chance  they  might  have  had  to  develop  their 
talent.  Although  Welty  does  not  focus  much  attention  on 
Mrs.  Morrison,  she  does  mention  in  "June  Recital"  that  she 
had  aspirations  early  in  life  to  be  a singer,  and  hints  that 
she  rages  against  anything  (symbolized  in  the  following 
passage  by  a metronome)  that  might  deny  her  freedom  of  self- 
expression  : 

A metronome  was  an  infernal  machine, 

Cassie ' s mother  [Mrs.  Morrison]  said  when 
Cassie  told  on  Virgie.  "Mercy,  you  have 
to  keep  moving,  with  that  infernal  machine. 

I want  a song  to  dip . 

"What  do  you  mean,  dip?  Could  you  have 
played  the  piano.  Mama?" 

"Child,  I could  have  sung, " and  she  threw 
her  hand  from  her,  as  though  all  music  might 
as  well  now  go  jump  off  a bridge.  ( Collected 
Stories  293 ) 

Later  in  the  story,  Welty  describes  Mrs.  Morrison's  usual 

behavior  during  the  evening  hours,  behavior  which  suggests 

that  she  is  depressed  by  the  current  state  of  her  life.  On 

one  particular  evening,  after  telling  her  son.  Loch,  what 

kinds  of  refreshments  were  served  that  day  at  Miss  Nell's 

party,  "She  sighed  abruptly"  (Collected  Stories  328) . And 

when  Loch  asks  her  whether  or  not  she  was  hungry,  the 

narrator  describes  her  response: 

It  was  not  really  to  him  that  his  mother 
would  be  talking,  but  it  was  he  who  tenderly 
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let  her,  as  they  watched  and  listened  to  the 
swallows  just  at  dark.  It  was  always  at  this 
hour  that  she  spoke  in  this  voice- -not  to  him 
or  to  Cassie  or  Louella  or  to  his  father,  or 
to  the  evening,  but  to  the  wall,  more  nearly. 

She  bent  seriously  over  him  and  kissed  him 
hard,  and  swayed  out  of  the  room.  (Collected 
Stories  328;  emphasis  added) 

In  hindsight,  after  being  informed  in  "The  Wanderers"  that 
she  has  committed  suicide,  this  behavior  might  suggest  that 
Mrs.  Morrison  was  undergoing  emotional  problems  throughout 
much  of  her  married  life- -problems  that  eventually  led  her 
to  take  her  own  life. 

Welty's  bleakest  portrayal  of  a marriage,  however, 
occurs  in  "Flowers  for  Marjorie"  (1937) , for  in  this  case 
neither  the  wife  not  the  husband  seems  capable  of 
recognizing  and  responding  to  the  emotional  needs  of  the 
other;  and,  as  a result,  the  husband  finally  explodes  and 
murders  his  wife.  In  this  story,  which  takes  place  in  New 
York  City  during  the  Great  Depression,  Marjorie  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Sonny's  wife  and  Howard,  her  husband, 
a certain  resemblance  to  Albert  Morgan.  Like  Sonny's 
pregnant  wife,  who  seems  perfectly  content  living  in  a small 
house  while  awaiting  the  birth  of  her  child,  Marjorie  seems 
fully  satisfied  living  in  a tiny  apartment  while  she  awaits 
the  birth  of  her  own  child.  In  fact,  she  is  described  at 
one  point  as  looking  "as  undismayed  as  anyone  could  ever  be" 
(Collected  Stories  101) . However,  Howard  does  not  share  his 
wife's  contentment.  Unemployed  and  unable  to  find  work, 
Howard  is  certainly  no  Sonny,  the  bringer  of  light,  food. 
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and  warmth,  but  rather  a "mousey"  man  who,  like  Albert, 
would  much  rather  go  through  life  permanently  "effaced" : "He 
was  one  of  the  modest,  the  shy,  the  sandy  haired- -one  of 
those  who  would  always  have  preferred  waiting  to  one  side 
. . ."  (Collected  Stories  98;  ellipsis  in  text) . This 

story,  then,  portrays  a woman,  seemingly  happy  in  her  role 
of  a mother-to-be,  who  is  married  to  a shy,  anxious  man  who 
cannot  fulfill  his  role  of  provider.  To  make  matters  worse, 
Howard,  unlike  Albert,  lacks  a predisposition  for  remaining 
psychologically  withdrawn  but  must,  as  it  turns  out,  find 
some  outlet  for  the  feelings  of  helplessness  and  rage 
building  up  inside  of  him.  At  the  heart  of  Howard's  dilemma 
is  his  feeling  that  Marjorie  can  almost  control  events 
because  of  the  biological  imperative  of  her  pregnancy. 

After  inquiring  how  long  it  will  be  before  she  has  the  baby 
and  she  replies  three  months,  he  asks,  "You  know  for  sure-- 
you ' re  certain,  it  will  happen  when  you  say?"  ( Collected 
Stories  100) . Then  she  goads  him:  "I  expect  you  can  find 
work  before  then,  Howard"  (Collected  Stories  100) . 

Howard  feels  helpless  in  the  presence  of  his  pregnant 
wife,  but  Marjorie  remains  unaware  of  his  increasing 
desperation.  Each  lives  in  a world  that  is  alien  from  that 
of  the  other,  and  between  these  two  worlds  no  communication 
is  possible: 

She  whispered  to  him.  "We  haven't 
been  together  in  so  long."  She  laid  her 
calm  warm  hand  on  his  head,  covering  over 
the  part  in  his  hair,  holding  him  to  her 
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side,  while  he  drew  deep  breaths  of  the 
cloverlike  smell  of  her  tightening  skin 
and  her  swollen  thighs. 

Why,  this  is  not  possible!  he  was 
thinking.  The  ticks  of  the  cheap  alarm 
clock  drew  louder  and  louder  as  he  buried 
his  face  against  her,  feeling  new 
desperation  every  moment  in  the  timemarked 
softness  and  pulse  of  her  sheltering  body. 
(Collected  Stories  100) 

Feeling  as  though  he  is  destiny's  fool  because  he  cannot 
control  the  important  events  in  his  own  life,  Howard 
explodes : 

"Just  because  you're  going  to  have  a 
baby,  just  because  you  can't  go  around 
forever  with  a baby  inside  your  belly,  and 
it  will  really  happen  that  the  baby  is  born-- 
that  doesn't  mean  everything  else  is  going 
to  happen  and  change!  . . .That  doesn't  mean 

we  aren't  starving  to  death."  ( Collected 
Stories  101) 

Unable  to  bridge  the  gap  which  makes  them  "remote  from  each 
other"  (Collected  Stories  101) , Howard  plunges  a butcher 
knife  "under  her  breast"  (Collected  Stories  102)  and  kills 
his  wife. 

As  I have  attempted  to  detail  in  this  chapter,  Welty 
seems  to  harbor  a fundamental  distrust  of  marriage.  Even  in 
seemingly  happy  marriages,  such  as  that  between  Sonny  and 
his  wife,  the  wife  is  happy,  from  all  we  can  tell,  primarily 
because  she  willingly  submits  to  a patriarchal  marital 
arrangement . But  Welty  is  not  only  concerned  about  the 
restrictions  and  burdens  placed  upon  a woman  in  a marriage, 
but  also  about  the  restrictions  and  burdens  placed  upon  a 
woman- -either  married  or  unmarried- -by  the  demands  of  her 
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extended  family.  In  the  next  chapter  I shall  consider  two 
novels- -Delta  Wedding  and  Losing  Battles--in  which  women 
either  accommodate  themselves  to  or  rebel  against  the 
demands  of  family  life. 


Notes 

'Although  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  story  to  suggest 
that  Bowman  knows  he  is  dying,  the  following  passage  from 
the  opening  paragraph  clearly  reveals  his  desperation: 

The  sun,  keeping  its  strength  here  even 
in  winter,  stayed  at  the  top  of  the  sky, 
and  every  time  Bowman  stuck  his  head  ouy 
of  the  dusty  car  to  stare  up  the  road,  it 
seemed  to  reach  a long  arm  down  and  push 
against  the  top  of  his  head,  right  through 
his  hat.  . . .It  made  him  feel  all  the  more 

angry  and  helpless.  He  was  feverish,  and  he 
was  not  quite  sure  of  the  way.  (Collected  Stories 
119) 

The  fact  that  Bowman  does  die  at  the  end  of  the  story  adds 
to  the  poignancy  of  his  last  attempt  to  fantasize  about  an 
"ideal"  marriage  without,  however,  mitigating  the 
patriarchal  bias  of  this  fantasy.  Another  passage  in  the 
opening  section  of  the  story  reveals  Bowman's  lack  of 
success  in  finding  a woman  with  whom  he  could  have  a deep 
relationship : 

He  [Bowman]  had  gradually  put  up  at  better 
hotels,  in  bigger  towns,  but  weren't  they 
all,  eternally,  stuffy  in  summer  and  drafty 
in  winter?  Women?  He  could  only  remember 
little  rooms  within  little  rooms,  like  a nest 
of  Chinese  paper  boxes,  and  if  he  thought 
of  one  woman  he  saw  the  worn  loneliness  that 
the  furniture  of  that  room  seemed  built  of . 
(Collected  Stories  119-20) 

My  point  here  is  that  Bowman's  desperation  and  loneliness 
may  well  cause  him  to  idealize  the  relationship  between 
Sonny  and  his  wife  to  an  extent  that  he  would  not  have  done 
if  he  were  healthy  and  happily  married. 

^Concerning  the  urgency  that  many  parents  in  the  South 
felt  for  marrying  off  their  daughters,  see  Anne  Firor 
Scott ' s The  Southern  Lady:  From  Pedestal  to  Politics  1830- 
1930 . esp.  22-28.  While  many  of  us  today  might,  no  doubt, 
find  Miss  Sabina's  father's  insistence  that  his  daughter 
marry  an  aristocratic  gentleman  of  his  choosing  as  an 
overbearing  exercise  of  parental  authority  (indicative  of  a 
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highly  patriarchal  culture) , he  probably  felt  a sincere 
desire  to  prevent  her  from  remaining  an  old  maid  and 
possibly  from  suffering  the  economic  hardships  that  such  a 
state  could  result  in  for  a woman. 

^One  of  the  three  ladies,  Irene,  suggests  that  Miss 
Sabina  had  an  unsatisfied  need  to  control  her  husband  when 
she  says, 

"She  [Miss  Sabina]  was  born  grand,  with  a 
will  to  impose,  and  now  she  had  only  Mr. 

Don  left  [after  the  death  of  their  three 
children] , to  impose  it  upon.  But  he  was 
a Mclnnis.  He  had  the  wildness  we  all 
worshipped  that  first  night,  since  he  was 
not  to  be  ours  to  love.  " (Collected  Stories 
203) 

Irene's  last  remark  is  noteworthy  because  it  suggests  that 
it  might  be  easier  to  appreciate  the  qualities  of  a godlike 
male  if  one  does  not  have  to  live  with  him. 

'‘After  George  and  Robbie  go  swimming  one  night,  Dabney 
and  her  friend  Dickie  Boy  Featherstone  chide  Robbie  for 
letting  George  risk  his  life  in  the  water.  Because  of  a 
wound  suffered  in  the  war,  George  "could  not  swim  well" 
(Delta  Wedding  25) . 

^In  an  otherwise  interesting  reading  of  "A  Piece  of 
News"  Patricia  Yaeger  misreads  the  passage  just  quoted. 
Yaeger  says. 

While  the  print  Ruby  Fisher's  body  has  left 
on  the  page  is  erotic,  it  is  also  quite 
violent;  while  it  is  potentially  conversational. 
Ruby's  efforts  to  speak  are  stillborn.  Her  voice 
is  met  with  this  gothic  roar:  "The  fire  slipped 
and  suddenly  roared  in  the  house  already  deafening 
with  the  rain  which  beat  upon  the  roof  and 
hung  full  of  lightning  and  thunder  outside"  . . . 

Frightened,  she  jumps  up  and  runs  to  the  door. 
"'You  Clyde!'  screamed  Ruby  Fisher  at  last, 
jumping  to  her  feet.  'Where  are  you,  Clyde 
Fisher? ' " These  outer  noises  which  threaten  her 
pleasure  seem  to  come  from  her  husband;  she 
recognizes  the  voice  of  the  male  culture.  "A 
shudder  of  cold  brushed  over  her  in  the  heat,  and 
she  seemed  striped  with  anger  and  bewilderment" 

. . .Giving  birth  to  her  own  word.  Ruby  Fisher  is 

"striped"  by  something  else,  marked  by  "a  flash  of 
lightning,  and  she  stood  waiting,  as  if  she  half 
thought  that  would  bring  him  in  , a gun  leveled  in 
his  hand.  And  then,  almost  in  amazement,  she 
began  to  comprehend  her  predicament:  it  was  unlike 
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Clyde  to  take  up  a gun  and  shoot  her.  ..." 

(Honey-Mad  Women  117-18;  emphasis  added) 

Part  of  Yaeger's  misreading  results  from  her  overall  attempt 
"to  ask  whether  we  can  identify  contexts  in  which  women  find 
language  empowering,  in  which  women  speak  of  their  pleasure 
and  find  pleasure  in  speech"  (Honev-Mad  Women  2-3) . 

However,  in  her  attempt  to  answer  this  question  insofar  as  a 
"A  Piece  of  News"  is  concerned,  she  overlooks  certain  key 
points.  Ruby  Fisher  undoubtedly  takes  pleasure  in  her 
speech  (and  thoughts) , but  she  and  any  empowerment  she  will 
experience  from  her  reading  of  the  newspaper  text  will  come 
about  only  if  Clyde  takes  an  active  role  in  the  scenario  she 
is  developing  in  her  mind.  Furthermore,  Yaeger  states  that 
the  sound  of  the  fire  and  other  "outer  noises"  threaten  her 
pleasure, " and  she  (Yaeger)  identifies  these  sounds  with 
"the  voice  of  male  culture."  On  the  contrary,  I view  the 
images  of  fire  and  storm  as  symbolic  of  Ruby's  reawakened 
passions.  The  sound  of  the  fire,  for  example,  far  from 
frightening  her  (at  least  for  long) , as  Yaeger  claims, 
inspires  Ruby  to  seek  her  husband  in  the  hope  that  he  will 
come  to  her,  gun  level  in  his  hand,  and  play  the  part  of  the 
angry  husband,  who  nevertheless  "cares"  for  his  wife,  and 
thus  satisfy  her  newly  awakened  sexual  longing.  For 
Yaeger's  feminist  analysis  of  this  story  see  Honev-Mad  Women 
114-23 . 


CHAPTER  5 

TRAPPED  IN  A LOVING  FAMILY: 

WOMEN  AND  THE  EXTENDED  FAMILY 
IN  DELTA  WEDDING  AND  LOSING  BATTLES 

In  Chapter  4,  I noted  that  Robbie  Reid's  immediate 
goal  is  to  get  George  away  from  the  other  members  of  his 
family  so  that  he  will  devote  more  of  his  time  and  attention 
to  her.  In  this  chapter,  I shall  analyze  more  closely 
Welty's  portrayal  of  the  extended  family  in  Delta  Wedding 
(1946)  and  Losing  Battles  (1970),  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  ways  that  a family  both  supports  its  female 
members  and,  at  the  same  time,  inhibits  them  from  developing 
their  full  potential  as  human  beings.  Although  Welty  is 
never  openly  hostile  to  the  family  as  such- -indeed,  some  of 
the  qualities  that  the  families  in  these  two  novels  possess 
are  admirable- -she  nevertheless  remains  wary  of  certain 
effects  that  a family  may  have  on  some  of  the  women  within 
them,  especially  on  those  who  want  to  enjoy  a happy  marriage 
with  their  husbands  and,  in  Delta  Wedding,  on  those  who 
possess  artistic  talents  which  set  them  apart, 
intellectually  and  emotionally,  from  their  artistically 
untalented  relatives. 

Sara  McAlpin  calls  the  Fairchilds'  "activities"  (in 
Delta  Wedding)  "relatively  commonplace  but  frenzied" (481) , 
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as  one  might  expect  during  the  week  leading  up  to  the 
marriage  of  their  second  oldest  daughter,  Dabney,  and 
observes  that  after  reading  both  this  novel  and  Losing 
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Battles  (which  raises  many  of  the  same  issues  as  Delta 
Wedding  concerning  a young  married  woman's  experiences  in  an 
extended  family)  "one's  initial  response  . . . is  to 
conclude  that  family  in  Welty's  fiction  is  basically  a 
nurturing  and  supportive  force  for  the  group  itself  and  for 
its  individual  members"  (483) . There  is  ample  evidence  in 
both  novels  to  support  such  an  initial  response.  In  Delta 
Wedding,  for  example,  the  Fairchilds  keep  senile  Aunt 
Shannon  at  Shellmound  and  support  two  older  members.  Aunt 
Primrose  and  Aunt  Jim  Allen,  who  live  at  the  Grove  (one  of 
the  houses  on  the  plantation  owned  by  the  family) . Ellen 
Fairchild  invites  Laura,  her  niece,  to  stay  permanently  with 
the  family  after  her  mother  dies,  and  is  instrumental  in 
reconciling  Robbie  and  George.  Even  though  the  family 
disapproves  of  Dabney's  marriage  to  Troy  Flavin  (their 
overseer) , it  nevertheless  allows  the  couple  to  marry  at 
Shellmound  and  move  into  Marmion  (another  house  owned  by  the 
family) , thus  making  Troy  a full-fledged  member  of  the 
family.  And  Ellen  and  Battle  seem,  from  all  appearances,  to 
be  kind  and  loving  parents.  Elizabeth  Evans  especially 
praises  Ellen  in  her  role  of  mother:  "Certainly  happy 
mother- daughter  relations  exist- -one  only  has  to  look  at  . . . 

a day  in  Ellen  Fairchild's  life  to  see  that  real  and  even 
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surrogate  children  find  strength  in  Ellen's  strength, 
comfort  in  her  nurturing"  (58)  . 

Welty's  portrayal  of  the  Vaughn-Beecham-Renf ro  family 
in  Losing  Battles  (published  twenty-five  years  after  Delta 
Wedding)  again  portrays  an  extended  family  that  is  basically 
nurturing  and  supportive  of  their  members.  As  with  the 
Fairchilds,  the  Vaughn-Beecham-Renf ro  family  supports  an 
aging  relative  (ninety-year-old  Granny  Vaughn)  and  readily 
accepts  Jack  Renfro's  new  wife,  Gloria,  into  the  family.  In 
addition,  Beulah  Renfro  and  her  husband,  Ralph,  seem  to  be 
kind  and  loving  people.  But  even  though  both  families 
exhibit  many  admirable  qualities,  there  still  exist  within 
them  certain  oppressive  characteristics  which  make  two  of 
the  "daughters"  Evans  refers  to--Laura  McRaven  and  Shelley 
Fairchild- -and  Gloria  Renfro  want  to  escape. 

McAlpin  has  identified  two  of  the  negative 
characteristics  existing  within  both  families  that  are  of 
special  interest  to  me  here . ‘ First,  both  families  attempt 
to  control  the  actions  of  their  members.  McAlpin  says  that 
"the  family  ...  is  the  arbiter  of  behavior  and  action. 
Under  the  family  the  individual  is  to  a large  extent 
subsumed;  what  any  individual  ultimately  does  is  chiefly 
determined  by  the  collective  authority  of  the  family"  (493) . 
She  notes,  for  example,  that  Uncle  Battle  has  broken  the 
children  of  being  lefthanded,  "a  specific  suppressing  of  an 
individual  characteristic  under  familial  demand"  (489) ; and 
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she  points  out  that  during  the  wedding  party  in  the  parlor, 

he  almost  demands  that  his  daughter  Dabney  be  happy  by 

repeatedly  asking  her,  "Are  you  happy,  Dabney?"  (Delta 

Wedding  222;  qtd  in  McAlpin  489) . Even  Ellen,  who  is 

standing  near  Uncle  Battle  and  Dabney,  wonders  if  perhaps 

the  Fairchilds'  "legend  [of]  happiness"  might  not  be 

"passionate,  sensitive,  to  the  point  of  strain  and  secrecy" 

(Delta  Wedding  222) . Most  of  the  family  members,  however, 

seem  content  living  in  such  a family.^  Laura,'  almost 

immediately  after  her  arrival  at  Shellmound,  notices  that 

the  family  members  are  "portentous"  and  self-satisfied  in 

their  resemblance  to  one  another.  The  narrator,  describing 

this  scene  through  Laura's  perspective,  says. 

All  the  Fairchilds  in  the  Delta  looked  alike- - 
Little  Battle,  now  pushing  his  bobbed  hair 
behind  his  ears  before  he  took  up  a fresh 
drumstick,  looked  exactly  like  Dabney  the  way 
she  would  think  at  the  window.  They  all  had 
a fleetness  about  them,  though  they  were  tall, 
solid  people  with  "Scotch  legs" --a  neatness  that 
was  actually  a readiness  for  gaieties  and 
departures,  a distraction  that  was  endearing 
as  a lack  of  burdens.  Laura  felt  their  quality, 
their  being,  in  the  degree  that  they  were 
portentous  to  her.  For  Laura  found  them  all 
portentous- -all  except  Aunt  Ellen,  who  had  only 
married  into  the  family- -Uncle  George  more  than 
Uncle  Battle  for  some  reason,  Dabney  more  than 
Shelley.  (Delta  Wedding  14-15) 

In  short,  to  be  a Fairchild  means  to  conform  to  family 


norms . 
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McAlpin  notes  a similar  tendency  in  Losing  Battles  of  a 
family's  attempt  to  enforce  conformity  in  its  members,  when 
she  cites  the  watermelon- fight  scene  between  Gloria  and  some 
of  the  other  women  family  members.  Based  upon  the 
"extremely  questionable  evidence  . . . that  Gloria  is 

actually  the  child  of  Rachel  Sojourner  and  the  dead  Sam  Dale 
Beecham"  (McAlpin  487) , several  women  attempt  to  force 
Gloria  to  admit  that  she  is  a blood  relative  of  the  Beecham 
family.  When  Gloria  adamantly  refuses,  they  hold  her  down 
on  the  ground  and  force  watermelon  down  her  throat  until  she 
finally  accedes  to  their  demand.  Welty  describes  the  scene 
in  terms  of  a rape,  thus  emphasizing  an  ugly  side  to  family 
lif  e : 

"Say  Beecham!"  they  ordered  her,  close 
to  her  ear.  They  rolled  her  by  the 
shoulders,  pinned  her  flat,  then  buried 
her  face  under  the  flesh  of  the  melon  with 
its  blood  heat,  its  smell  of  evening  flowers. 
Ribbons  of  juice  crawled  on  her  neck  and 
circled  it,  as  hands  robbed  of  sex  spread 
her  jaws  open.  . . . 

"Say  Beecham  and  we'll  stop.  Let's 
hear  you  say  who's  a Beecham!".  . . 

"Come  on,  sister,  help  feed  her!  Let's 
cram  it  down  her  little  red  lane!  Let's 
make  her  say  Beecham!  We  did!"  came  the 
women's  voices.  (Losing  Battles  259-60; 
qtd.  in  McAlpin  487) 

The  second  negative  characteristic  of  both  families 

that  McAlpin  notes  is  their  narrow-minded  complacency. 

Speaking  about  the  families  in  general,  McAlpin  says. 

Isolated  and  enclosed  within  itself,  each 
family  tends  to  view  reality  as  it  chooses; 
that  is,  the  family  as  a unit  demonstrates 
the  collective  power  to  ignore,  alter,  avoid. 
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contradict,  or  accept  reality  according  to 
its  own  view.  In  thus  ordering  reality  the 
family  often  functions  as  a restrictive  and 
diminishing  force  for  the  individual  members 
of  the  group.  (486) 

One  way  both  families  attempt  to  ensure  their  own  insularity 
is  by  not  telling  their  members- -especially  their  younger 
ones --anything  that  might  possibly  upset  family  unity.  For 
example,  one  day,  as  Dabney  is  taking  a horseback  ride  to 
Marmion,  she  thinks  to  herself  how  distressing  it  must  be 
for  her  father  that  she  is  about  to  marry  an  outsider,  Troy 
Flavin.  She  is,  she  thinks,  the  "first  thing  Papa  has  ever 
given  up"  and  that  "he  hates  it!"  (Delta  Wedding  122) . Even 
so,  her  father  refuses  to  tell  her  how  he  feels  about  her 
marrying  Troy,  just  as  he  has  refused  telling  her  much  of 
anything  about  life:  "He  would  not  tell  her  how  he  felt 
about  her  going  to  Troy- -nobody  would.  Nobody  had  ever  told 
her  anything- -not  anything  very  true  or  very  bad  in  life" 
(Delta  Wedding  122) . Also,  nine-year-old  Laura  immediately 
perceives  upon  her  arrival  at  Shellmound  that  such  a policy 
of  refusing  to  tell  family  members  much  about  life  leads 
them  to  assume  an  insouciant  complacency.  Specifically,  she 
perceives  how  her  young  cousins  seem  to  live  only  for  the 
moment,  without  giving  heed  to  things  that  have  occurred  in 
the  past  or  may  occur  in  the  future:  "They  were  never  too 

busy  for  anything,  they  were  generously  and  almost  seriously 
of  the  moment:  the  past  (even  Laura's  arrival  today  was  past 
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now)  was  a private,  dull  matter  that  would  be  forgotten 
except  by  the  aunts"  (Delta  Wedding  15) . 

Similarly,  in  Losing  Battles,  as  McAlpin  points  out, 
the  family  attempts  to  insulate  itself  from  any  disturbing 
news  that  might  upset  what  its  members  conceive  to  be  the 
family's  image.  One  event  she  cites  is  the  time  that  Uncle 
Nathan  blurts  out  that  he  killed  Mr.  Dearman  years  earlier 
and  let  a black  sawmill  worker  hang  for  the  crime.  After 
hearing  this  confession  from  her  guilt-ridden  relative, 
Beulah,  instead  of  commiserating  with  him,  tells  him  in  so 
many  words  to  keep  silent:  "Now  what  did  you  want  to  tell 
that  for?  ...  We  could've  got  through  one  more  reunion 
without  that,  couldn't  we?  Without  you  punishing  yourself?" 
(Losing  Battles  331;  qtd.  in  McAlpin  487) . Obviously, 

Beulah  wants  to  ignore  any  unpleasant  information  that  is 
not  in  keeping  with  her  idealistic  view  of  family  history. 
But  not  all  family  members  in  either  the  Fairchild  family  or 
the  Vaughn-Beecham-Renf ro  family  are  content  to  view  the 
family  uncritically. 

In  Delta  Wedding,  Robbie  Reid,  who  is  experiencing 

marital  difficulties  because  her  husband  loves  the  other 

members  of  his  family  as  much  as  he  loves  her,  is  the  most 

vociferously  opposed  to  the  ways  of  the  Fairchilds.  Shortly 

after  her  arrival  at  Shellmound,  she  denounces  the  family  to 

Aunt  Mac,  whom  she  addresses  by  her  married  name,  Mrs.  Laws: 

"Mrs.  Laws!  You're  all  a spoiled,  stuck-up 
family  that  thinks  nobody  else  is  really  in 
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the  world!  But  they  are!  You're  just  one 
plantation.  With  a little  crazy  girl  in  the 
family,  and  listen  at  Miss  Shannon.  You're 
not  even  rich!  You're  just  medium.  Only 
four  gates  to  get  here,  and  your  house  needs 
a coat  of  paint ! You  don ' t even  have  one  of 
those  little  painted  wooden  niggers  to  hitch 
horses  to."  (Delta  Wedding  163) 

During  the  rehearsal  party,  as  she  dances  with  her  husband, 

Robbie  again  muses  upon  the  family's  complacency- -a 

complacency  coupled  with  boredom:  "Indeed  the  Fairchilds 

took  you  in  circles,  whirring  delightedly  about  . . . 

stirring  up  confusion,  hopefully  working  themselves  up.  But 

they  did  not  really  want  anything  they  got- -and  nothing 

really,  nothing  really  so  very  much,  happened!"  (Delta 

Wedding  190) . 

Robbie's  primary  complaint  against  the  Fairchilds' 

complacency,  then,  is  that  it  results  in  smugness  and 

boredom- -she  feels  both  rejected  by  the  family  and  stifled 

in  its  midst.  But  Ellen,  too,  who  seemingly  is  the  most 

well-adjusted  member  of  the  family,  criticizes  the  family's 

complacency,  specifically  the  complacent  self-centeredness 

of  each  of  its  members.  She  considers  this  a major  cause  of 

their  inability  to  view  each  other  as  individuals.  On  one 

occasion,  as  she  looks  at  George,  she  thinks: 

He  would  not  wish  them  [the  family  members] 
any  way  but  the  way  they  were . But  she , 
herself,  wished  that  they  could  all  be  a 
little  different  on  occasion,  more  aware  of 
one  another  when  they  were  all  so  close. 

They  should  know  of  one  another's  rebellions, 
consider  them.  Why,  children  and  all 
rebelled.  (Delta  Wedding  126) 
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McAlpin  summarizes  Welty's  ambivalent  attitude  toward 

the  family  in  both  novels  when  she  says  that  by 

exploring  carefully  Welty's  portrayal  of 
family  in  these  works  . . . one  becomes 

increasingly  aware  that  the  family  is  not 
only  a nurturing  and  supportive  force;  just 
beneath  the  flowing,  even  mellow,  surface  of 
Delta  Wedding  and  the  exuberant,  sometimes 
courageous,  surface  of  Losing  Battles,  the 
family  functions  also  as  a decidedly 
restrictive  and  diminishing  force.  (484) 

In  Losing  Battles,  for  example,  Gloria  Renfro,  like  Robbie 

Reid,  hopes  to  "rescue"  her  husband.  Jack,  from  his  family, 

which  both  idolizes  and  oppresses  him  in  much  the  same  way 

as  the  Fairchilds  do  George,  in  order  to  enjoy  a happily 

married  life  with  him.  But  the  ending  of  this  novel  is 

similar  to  the  ending  of  Delta  Wedding,  for  Jack  still  seems 

as  devoted  to  his  extended  family  as  George  is  to  the 

Fairchild  clan.  Specifically,  both  men  seem  more  interested 

in  developing  the  family  farm  than  in  making  their  wives 

happy . 

Although  Welty  never  completely  turns  against  family 
life  per  se  (Ellen,  for  example,  seems  mostly  content  in  her 
role  of  wife  and  mother) , she  does  begin  to  develop  the 
notion  in  Delta  Wedding  that  for  certain  types  of  women- - 
specifically,  the  woman  artist- -life  outside  the  bounds  of 
the  traditional  family  unit,  and  even  life  outside  of  a 
relationship  with  a man,  may  offer  the  best  means  for 
becoming  a happy  and  productive  human  being.  To  this  end, 
Welty  introduces  two  female  characters  in  Delta  Wedding  who 
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serve  as  prototypes  for  the  woman  artists  whom  she  will 
develop  more  fully  in  later  works:  Laura  McRaven  and  Shelley 
Fairchild.^  Since  the  woman  artist  living  within  an 
extended  family  is  not  a theme  in  Losing  Battles,  I shall 
spend  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  discussing  Delta 
Wedding . 

When  the  novel  opens,  Laura  is  riding  on  a train 
towards  the  town  of  Fairchilds,  Mississippi,  and  the 
narrator  intimates  that  she  likes  'to  identify  with  artists 
by  mimicking  those  whom  she  sees:  "Her  ticket  to  Fairchilds 
was  stuck  up  in  her  Madge  Evans  straw  hat,  in  imitation  of 
the  drummer  across  the  aisle"  (Delta  Wedding  3-4) . Also, 
the  reader  is  informed,  she  has  at  least  tried  her  hand  at 
drawing.  As  she  looks  out  of  the  train  window  at  the  cotton 
fields,  the  narrator  says,  "Sometimes  in  the  cotton  were 
trees  with  one,  two,  or  three  arms --she  could  draw  better 
trees  than  those  were"  (Delta  Wedding  4) . The  eighteen- 
year-old  Shelley  possesses  an  even  more  clearly  identifiable 
artistic  talent  and  temperament.  The  long  quote  from  her 
diary  (see  84-86)  reveals  a young  woman  with  considerable 
writing  ability,  who  responds  intelligently  and  sensitively 
to  events  around  her.  Louise  Westling  sees  a clear  parallel 
between  Shelley  and  Welty  herself,  one  that  noticeably  sets 
Shelley  apart  from  her  sister  Dabney:  "Whereas  Dabney's 
world  will  be  one  of  domestic  enclosures,  Shelley's  will  be 
outside  in  wilder  terrain.  Indeed,  Shelley's  contemplative 
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nature,  love  of  books,  and  habit  of  writing  may  well  turn 

her  eventually  into  someone  like  Eudora  Welty  herself" 

(Sacred  Groves  98;  emphasis  added).  Not  surprisingly,  then, 

Shelley  is  restless  living  in  a family  that  not  only  does 

not  appreciate  her  artistic  talent  but  also  does  not  even 

recognize  her  "special"  need: 

There  was  no  way  on  earth  Shelley  could  get 
a lamp  brought  in  [to  her  bedroom]  to  read  by 
in  bed.  A long  brass  pole  dangled  from  the 
center  of  the  ceiling  ending  in  two  brass  lilies 
from  each  of  which  a long,  naked,  but  weak  light 
bulb  stuck  out.  "Plenty  light  to  dress  by,  and 
you  can  read  in  the  lower  part  of  the  house  with 
your  clothes  on  like  other  people, " Uncle  Battle 
said,  favoring  Dabney  as  he  did  and  she  never 
read,  not  having  time  . . . Shelley  wanted  to  read 
The  Beautiful  and  the  Damned  which  was  going 
around  the  Delta  and  to  read  it  in  bed,  but  she 
was  about  to  give  up  hope.  (Delta  Wedding  83) 

No  wonder  Shelley  eagerly  looks  forward  to  her  trip  to 

Europe  with  Aunt  Tempe  after  the  wedding- -if  only  for  a few 

weeks . 

Laura,  too,  feels  a certain  restiveness  over  the 
family's  refusal  to  grant  its  members  sufficient  freedom  to 
develop  into  independent  human  beings.  When  she  sits  down 
to  eat  dinner  with  the  family  on  the  day  of  her  arrival,  one 
thing  she  notices  almost  immediately  is  that  the  Fairchilds 
seem  trapped  at  Shellmound.  Since  she  possesses  an  artistic 
temperament,  it  is  only  natural  that  she  views  what  she 
conceives  to  be  the  family's  predicament  in  metaphorical 
terms : 


Laura  found  herself  with  a picture  in  her  mind 
of  a great  bowerlike  cage  full  of  tropical  birds 
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her  father  had  shown  her  in  a zoo  in  a city-- 
the  sparkle  of  motion  was  like  a rainbow,  while 
it  was  the  very  thing  that  broke  your  heart,  for 
the  birds  that  flew  were  caged  all  the  time  and 
could  not  fly  out.  The  Fairchilds'  movements 
were  quick  and  on  the  instant,  and  that  made  you 
wonder,  are  they  free?  (Delta  Wedding  15;  emphasis 
added) 

Laura  does  not  entirely  dislike  everything  about  the 
Fairchilds,  however.  She  dearly  loves  Uncle  George,  at  one 
point  "stealing"  his  pipe  so  that  she  can  later  present  it 
to  him  as  a special  present,  and  feels  especially  close  to 
her  cousins: 

That  picnic  night  she  felt  part  of  her  cousins ' 
life- -part  of  it  all.  She  was  familiar  at  last 
with  that  wonderful,  special  anticipation  that 
belonged  to  the  Fairchilds,  only  to  the  Fairchilds 
in  the  whole  world.  A kind  of  wild,  cousinly 
happiness  surged  through  her  and  went  out  again, 
leaving  her  on  India's  shoulder.  (Delta  Wedding 
242) 

We  are  even  told  that  "Laura  wanted  so  badly  to  be  taken  to 
their  [the  Fairchilds']  hearts  ..."  (Delta  Wedding  77). 

But  in  the  end,  she  decides  against  staying  on  at 
Shellmound.  Westling  suggests  that  the  reason  for  this  is 
that  Laura  "is  a creature  of  the  modern  world  who  is 
precociously  aware  of  the  need  to  balance  traditional 
community  with  independence"  (Sacred  Groves  98)  ''  It  may  be, 
however,  that  Laura's  primary  purpose  for  leaving  Shellmound 
results  less  from  a "need  to  balance  traditional  community 
with  independence"  than  from  a need  to  escape  from 
Shellmound' s "traditional  community"  altogether  in  order  to 
ensure  her  independence.  In  a passage  relating  Laura's 
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feelings  while  at  Shellmound,  the  narrator  says,  "When 
people  were  at  Shellmound  it  was  as  if  they  had  never  been 
anywhere  else.  It  must  be  that  she  [Laura]  herself  was  the 
only  one  to  struggle  against  this."  (Delta  Wedding  134) . 

This  passage  indicates  that  Laura's  personality  might  be 
compromised  by  the  Fairchilds  if  she  were  to  remain  with 
them- -and  that  Laura  is  well  aware  that  she  must  leave  if 
she  is  to  maintain  her  own  unique  identity. 

Shelley,  too,  feels  trapped  at  Shellmound;  but  unlike 

Laura,  who  is  an  outsider,  Shelley  apparently  has  some 

difficulty  visualizing  a life  away  from  her  family: 

Only  that  morning,  working  at  the  wedding 
flowers  with  Dabney,  she  [Shelley]  had 
thought  to  herself,  hypnotically,  as  though 
she  read  it  in  her  diary.  Why  do  you  look 
out  thinking  your  line  of  trees  the  indelible 
thing  in  the  world?  There's  the  long  journey 
you're  going  on  [to  Europe] , with  Aunt  Tempe, 
leading  out  . . . and  you  can't  see  it  now. 

Even  closing  your  eyes,  you  see  only  the  line 
of  trees  at  Shellmound.  Is  it  the  world?  If 
Shellmound  were  a little  bigger,  it  would  be  the 
same  as  the  world  entirely.  . . . (Delta  Wedding 

219-20) 

What  ultimately  motivates  Shelley  to  want  to  escape  from 
Shellmound  is  not  the  memory  of  her  experience  in  the  world, 
which  she,  unlike  Laura  (who  lives  with  her  father  in 
Jackson,  Mississippi) , lacks,  but  her  intuitive  realization 
that  life  at  Shellmound  inhibits  her  intellectually  and 
emotionally.  Not  only  does  she  feel  that  the  family  hems 
her  in,  but  that  what  it  has  to  offer  her  is  trivial.  Even 
its  treasured  possessions  fill  her  with  loathing.  In  the 
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following  excerpt  from  a long  passage  describing  Shelley's 

bedroom,  the  narrator  informs  us  of  Shelley's  feelings 

toward  Fairchild  things: 

Her  jewelry  was  inside  a little  box  Aunt 
Shannon,  before  she  was  so  mixed  up,  had 
given  her.  . . . Inside  were  a pair  of 

her  mother's  gold  bracelets  with  chains, 
a silver  butterfly  ring  from  the  Western 
trip,  her  Camp  ring,  one  of  Uncle  George's 
cuff  links  she  had  found  when  little  and 
had  kept,  her  Great-Grandmother  Mary 
Shannon's  black  cameos,  earrings,  and  pin, 
and  her  seed  pearl  comb,  and  two  or  three 
diamond  rings . Shellev  would  not  be  caught 
dead  wearing  any  of  them.  (Delta  Weddincr 
82;  emphasis  added) 

In  a family  which  prides  itself  on  its  past  and  cherishes 
its  heirlooms,  Shelley's  refusal  to  wear  her  knick-knacks 
and  hand-me-downs  (even  though  she  does  keep  them)  reveals 
her  underlying  dissatisfaction  with  traditional  Fairchild 
values,  and  suggests  that  she  may  want  to  escape  from  the 
place  where  these  things  continue  to  hold  symbolic 
importance  for  the  family. 

Shelley,  even  more  than  her  mother,  dislikes  the 
family's  tendency  to  treat  its  members  as  parts  of  a whole 
rather  than  as  individual  human  beings.  In  a diary  entry, 
she  reveals  her  fear  that  each  member  of  the  family  is  "more 
lonely  than  private  and  more  lonely  than  self-sufficient" 
(Delta  Wedding  84) . She  seems  to  lay  most  of  the  respons- 
ibility for  this  on  her  father: 

I think  Uncle  G[eorge]  takes  us  one  by  one. 

That  is  love- -I  think.  He  takes  us  one  by 
one  but  Papa  takes  us  all  together  and  loves 
us  by  the  bunch,  which  makes  him  a more 
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cheerful  man.  ...  I feel  we  should  all  be 
cherished  but  not  all  together  in  a bunch-- 
separately,  but  not  one  to  go  unloved  for 
the  other  loved.  (Delta  Wedding  84) 

One  way  Shelley  imagines  that  she  might  escape  the 

stultifying  effects  of  Shellmound  is  by  becoming  more  like  a 

man- -specif ically,  more  like  her  Uncle  George.  After 

dancing  with  him  at  the  reception  party,  she  wonders  whether 

or  not  she,  too,  could  achieve  that  sense  of  freedom  that 

she  imagines  he  possesses: 

She  felt  it  in  his  cavorting  body- -though  she 
danced  seriously,  always  moved  seriously- - 
that  he  went  even  among  the  dancers  with  some 
vision  of  choice.  Life  lay  ahead,  he  might  do 
anything.  . . . She  followed,  she  herself  had 

a vision  of  choice,  or  its  premonition,  for  she 
was  much  like  George.  . . . Only  the  things  had 

not  happened  to  her  yet . They  would  happen . 

(Delta  Wedding  220;  first  ellipsis  in  text) 

Shelley's  desire  to  make  things  happen,  to  break  out  of  the 

Fairchild  mold,  to  become  more  like  Uncle  George,  becomes 

manifest  in  her  foolhardy  attempt  to  beat  the  Yellow  Dog 

across  the  railroad  tracks.  On  the  drive  back  from  the 

store,  with  Laura,  Maureen,  and  Mr.  Rondo  in  the  car  with 

her,  and  still  chafing  from  having  been  made  fun  of  for 

jumping  off  the  trestle  three  weeks  earlier  as  the  train 

bore  down  on  her  (this  was  at  the  time  when  Uncle  George 

stood  by  Maureen,  who  had  gotten  her  foot  caught  in  the 

railroad  tracks),  Shelley  gets  a sudden  urge  to  defy  death: 

With  her  chin  high,  she  drove  along  this 
side  of  the  tracks  where  no  road  followed, 
taking  the  ruts,  while  the  wildf lowers 
knocked  up  at  the  under  side  of  the  car. 

It  had  struck  her  all  at  once  as  so  fine 
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to  drive  without  pondering  a moment  onto 
disaster's  edge --she  would  not  always  jump 
away!  Now  she  was  wrathful  with  herself, 
she  despised  what  she  had  done,  as  if  she 
had  caught  herself  contriving . She  flung 
up  her  head  and  looked  for  the  Dog.  (Delta 
Wedding  234 ) 

To  her  dismay.  Old  Man  Doolittle  stops  the  train  in  time  and 
allows  her  to  cross  the  tracks  safely.  Shelley  considers 
this  "patronizing"  (Delta  Wedding  234)  . 

Shelley  defies  death  in  much  the  same  way  as  her  Uncle 
George  had  done;  but  instead  of  being  relieved  at  getting 
away  with  her  risky  action,  she  is  angry  that  her  attempt  to 
emulate  her  uncle- -and  thus  prove,  at  least  to  herself,  that 
she  is  superior  to  the  other  Fairchild  women- -has  not  been 
more  satisfying.  That  is,  she  may  be  angry  with  herself  for 
engaging  in  such  a foolhardy  escape,  seeing  it  as  nothing 
more  than  a contrivance . In  her  own  mind,  Shelley  still 
feels  under  the  protection  and  domination  of  men  (and  she  is 
imitating  one) . While  most  readers  would  no  doubt  hope  that 
her  future  attempts  will  involve  less  personal  risk  to 
herself  and  others,  the  message  revealed  in  this  episode 
seems  clear:  Shelley  must  get  away  from  Shellmound  before 

"anything"  is  likely  to  happen  in  her  life. 

But  if  a woman  is  to  be  free  to  develop  her  potential, 
she  may  have  to  make  the  ultimate  break  with  family  life  by 
foregoing  relationships  with  men  and  motherhood  altogether. 
In  Delta  Wedding,  two  characters  begin  questioning  the 


desirability  of  motherhood.  True,  Ellen  seems  reasonably 
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content  being  a wife  and  mother,  and,  we  may  assume,  Dabney 
looks  forward  to  becoming  a wife  and  mother  herself;  but 
Laura  and  Shelley  indicate  that  they  have  an  aversion  both 
to  marriage  and  to  motherhood.  The  importance  of  this  fact 
is  that  Welty  now  appears  to  be  rejecting  the  notion  that 
marriage  and  childbearing  are  important  aspects  of 
womanhood- -at  least  in  the  lives  of  her  women  artists. 

Both  Laura  and  Shelley  are,  perhaps,  still  too  young 
for'  us  to  take  their  pronouncements  against  marriage  and 
motherhood  seriously- -after  all,  people  do  change  their 
minds  about  these  sorts  of  things  as  they  grow  older. 
Nevertheless,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  graveyard  scene,  in 
which  the  comically  sinister  Dr.  Murdoch  speaks  of  birth, 
marriage,  and  death  almost  as  if  all  three  occur  simulta- 
neously, Laura  and  Shelley  vow  to  one  another  never  to 
marry : 


"When  are  you  going  to  get  married, 

Shelley?"  asked  Laura  faintly. 

"Never, " said  Shelley. 

"Me  neither,"  said  Laura.  (Delta  Wedding 
136) 

No  doubt  their  meeting  with  the  macabre  Dr.  Murdoch  is  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  above  exchange,  for  his  words  are 
hardly  conducive  to  making  young  women  think  of  marriage  in 
a positive  light: 

"You'll  have  to  consider  your  own  progeny 
too,"  said  Dr.  Murdoch  [to  Laura  and  Shelley] , 
rubbing  his  chin  with  a delicate  touch  of  his 
thumb.  "Look.  Dabney  and  that  fellow  she's 
marrying  will  have  three  or  four  [children] 
at  least.  That  will  give  them  room,  over 
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there  against  the  Hunters- -have  to  take  up 
your  rose  bush."  (Delta  Wedding  134) 

However,  both  young  women  share  the  belief,  expressed 

elsewhere,  that  getting  married  and  having  a family  make  too 

many  demands  on  a woman  (and,  in  Shelley's  opinion,  on  a man 

as  well) . Shelley  hints  that  this  is  her  belief  when  she 

writes  in  her  diary: 

Papa  and  Mama  do  not  fight  the  world.  They 
have  let  it  in.  Did  they  ever  even  lock  the 
door.  So  much  life  and  confusion  has  got  in 
that  there  is  nothing  to  stop  it  running  over, 
like  a magic  pudding  pot.  The  whole  Delta  is 
in  and  out  of  this  house.  (Delta  Wedding  85; 
emphasis  added) 

Shelley's  claim  is,  of  course,  exaggerated:  only  a 
relatively  few  wedding  guests,  and  not  "the  world,"  are  at 
the  Fairchild  house.  Nevertheless,  it  is  significant  that 
she  views  family  life  as  leading,  at  least  at  times,  to  too 
much  "life  and  confusion"  because  this  reveals  that  she  may 
be  temperamentally  unsuited  for  dealing  with  the  commotion 
that  sometimes  occurs  in  large  families. 

It  is  Laura,  however,  who  appears  to  take  an  even  more 
depressing  view  of  a woman's  role  within  the  home.  Her 
belief  that  her  own  mother  gave  too  much  of  herself,  while 
occasioned  by  her  memory  of  the  time  that  her  mother  raced 
to  get  a doll  made  before  a storm  broke,  seems  based  not 
just  on  a single  event  but  upon  how  this  event  revealed  that 
the  many  sacrifices  her  mother  made  may  have  inhibited  her 
personal  development : 

Her  mother  was  done  [making  the  doll] . 

The  first  drop  of  rain  had  not  fallen. 
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"What's  his  name?"  Laura  cried. 

"Oh--he  can  be  Marmion, " said  her  mother 
casually.  Had  she  been,  after  all,  tired? 

Had  she  wanted  to  do  something  else,  first 
thing  on  getting  home- -something  of  her  own? 

She  spoke  almost  grudgingly,  as  if  everything, 
everything  in  that  whole  day's  fund  of  life 
had  gone  into  the  making  of  the  doll  and  it 
was  too  much  to  be  asked  for  a name  too. 

(Delta  Wedding  232) 

While  Laura  takes  a more  or  less  "philosophical"  or 
symbolic  view  of  at  least  one  of  her  mother's  activities, 
seeing  in  her  making  of  the  doll,  a relatively  commonplace 
and  trivial  event,  the  wasting  of  a "whole  day's  fund  of 
life,"  Shelley  reacts  viscerally  against  her  own  mother's 
role  as  child-bearer.  For  the  most  part,  Shelley's  dismay 
over  Ellen's  current  pregnancy  (her  tenth)  results  primarily 
from  her  selfish  concern  that  another  child  will  upset  the 
balance  of  the  family.  One  night,  after  Dabney  and  Troy 
have  left  on  their  honeymoon,  she  declares  pointedly  to 
Ellen,  "Mama,  we  don't  need  any  more  [children] . . . .We're 

perfect  the  way  we  are.  I couldn't  love  any  more  of  us" 
(Delta  Wedding  229) . But  she  may  also  be  expressing  a more 
deepseated  feeling  that  excessive  childbearing  imposes  undue 
hardships  on  a woman,  for  she  implies  that  her  mother's 
pregnancy  is  a burden  when  she  asks  her  father,  "How  could 
you  keep  getting  Mama  in  this  predicament? " (Delta  Wedding 
229:  emphasis  added) . Her  father  curtly  dismisses  her 
concern  by  replying  that  "it's  damn  well  none  of  your 
concern  tonight,  girlie"  (Delta  Wedding  229) . Although  we 
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are  not  told  what  Shelley's  reaction  is  to  her  father's 
implied  denial  that  a problem  exists  (she  simply  goes  off  to 
bed) , it  seems  reasonable  to  assume,  based  on  the  nature  of 
the  question,  that  she  harbors  a fear  that  a husband  may 
simply  refuse  to  recognize  that  his  wife  might  have 
something  better  to  do  than  bear  one  child  after  another. 

And  while  Ellen  herself  never  complains  about  carrying  her 
tenth  child,  Shelley,  being  an  incipient  writer,  no  doubt 
views  pregnancies  as  an  impediment  to  a woman  who  wants  to 
be  something  more  than  merely  a wife  and  mother. 

If  we  can  only  surmise  that  Shelley  may  fear  men 
because  of  their  insensitivity  towards  a woman's  emotional 
needs,  we  know  for  certain  that  she  is  wary  of  them  because 
she  believes  they  approach  life  in  an  imitative  rather  than 
in  a creative  way.  After  witnessing  a violent  scene  in 
which  Troy  shoots  a black  fieldhand  who  is  about  to  throw  a 
knife  at  him,  Shelley  begins  to  have  second  thoughts  about 
men  in  general : 

Shelley  could  only  think  in  her  anger  of 
the  convincing  performance  Troy  had  given 
as  an  overseer  born  and  bred.  Suppose  a 
real  Deltan,  a planter,  were  no  more  real 
than  that.  Suppose  a real  Deltan  only 
imitated  another  Deltan.  Suppose  the 
behavior  of  all  men  were  actually  no 
more  than  this- -imitation  of  other  men. 

But  it  had  previously  occurred  to  her 
that  Troy  was  trying  to  imitate  her 
father.  (Suppose  her  father  imitated 
. . . oh,  not  he!)  Then  all  men  could 

not  know  any  too  well  what  they  were 
doing.  Everybody  always  said  George 
was  a second  Denis . 

She  felt  again,  but  differently. 
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that  men  were  no  better  than  little 
children  . . . Women,  she  was  glad  to 

think,  did  know  a little  better- -though 
everything  they  knew  they  would  have  to 
keep  to  themselves  . . . oh,  forever! 

(Delta  Wedding  196) 

This  passage  contains  two  fundamental  ideas  that  reveal 
certain  themes  concerning  the  relationships  between  men  and 
women  that  will  become  even  more  evident  in  Welty's  later 
fiction.  First,  it  reiterates  in  no  uncertain  terms  the 
idea  that  godlike  men  do  not  exist.  If  people  view  George 
as  an  imitation  of  Denis,  as  Shelley  does,  then  Denis  may  be 
viewed  as  an  imitation  of  one  of  his  male  forebears- -and  no 
true  god  is  an  imitation.  Second,  it  suggests  that  men- -at 
least  Delta  men- -may  lack  the  creativity  necessary  to  help  a 
woman  fulfill  her  own  life;  and  since  men,  in  a patriarchal 
society,  are  masters  of  their  households,  women  must  keep 
their  own  desires  and  ambitions  "to  themselves  . . . 

forever ! " 

Louise  Westling  calls  Delta  Wedding  Eudora  Welty's 
"masterpiece"  (Eudora  Weltv  85) . This  may  well  be.  But  one 
thing  is  even  more  certain:  Delta  Wedding  is  Welty's  great 
watershed  novel  in  which  she  repudiates  some  of  the 
attitudes  she  espoused  in  her  earlier  works.  No  longer  does 
she  seriously  entertain  the  notion,  nor  will  she  in 
subsequent  works,  that  an  individual's  experience  may,  in 
certain  respects  and  under  certain  circumstances,  parallel 
the  experience  of  mythological  gods  and  goddesses.  As  I 
noted  in  Chapter  2 , whatever  happened  to  Jenny  Lockhart  in 
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"At  the  Landing, " whether  she  was  murdered  by  the  brutal 
fishermen  or  only  subjected  to  a "delay"  in  her  search  for 
Billy  Floyd  (and  a new  life) , it  is  certain  in  Delta  Wedding 
that  the  beautiful  Kore  figure  is  killed  on  her  way  to 
Memphis  (and,  presumably,  a new  life) . With  the  death  of 
the  beautiful  girl,  Welty  turns  away  from  an  idealistic 
vision  of  women's  happiness  and  toward  the  treatment  of  the 
problems  faced  by  real  women  in  the  actual  world.  Gone, 
too,  is  the  idealized  vision  of  men.  George  is  not  only  not 
a second  Denis  (nor,  in  Robbie's  view,  an  entirely  ideal 
husband),  but  Denis  himself,  it  is  suggested,  may  have  been 
nothing  more  than  an  imitation  of  certain  other  men. 

What  I have  attempted  to  reveal  in  this  chapter  are 
some  of  the  attitudes  that  certain  of  Welty 's  female 
characters  share  toward  family  life  in  general  and  marriage 
in  particular.  I noted  that  among  the  young  married  women- - 
Dabney  Fairchild  and  Robbie  Reid  in  Delta  Wedding  and  Gloria 
Renfro  in  Losing  Battles- -there  is  a feeling  that  the 
extended  family  interferes  in  their  marriages  by  making  too 
many  demands  on  their  husband's  time.  I noted,  too,  that 
artistically  talented  women  such  as  Laura  McRaven  and 
Shelley  Fairchild  not  only  share  a basic  distrust  of  family 
life,  but  also  express  a desire  never  to  marry.  It  is 
especially  significant  that  in  Delta  Wedding  the  attitudes 
of  women  artists  toward  family  life  are  given  a more 
thoroughgoing  expression  than  they  receive  in  any  of  Welty' s 
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other  works,  because  these  attitudes  suggest  what  might  well 
be  the  fundamental  reason,  even  if  it  is  not  explicitly 
stated,  why  subsequent  women  artists  in  Welty's  fiction 
decide  to  forego  marriage  and  family  life  and  seek  personal 
fulfillment  on  their  own.  For  example,  in  The  Golden  Apples 
no  reason  is  given  for  Virgie  Rainey's  decision  not  to  marry 
and  raise  a family,  but  it  is  only  she,  and  not  one  of  the 
married  women,  who  succeeds  in  achieving  a sense  of  peace 
and  equanimity  at  the  end  of  the  novel.  Whatever  the  case 
may  be,  in  her  last  three  novels  to  date  Welty  presents  at 
least  one  artistically  (or  intellectually)  talented  woman 
who  attempts  to  find  personal  fulfillment  outside  of 
marriage  and  motherhood.  In  the  final  two  chapters,  I shall 
focus  on  Welty's  development  of  this  type  of  woman,  which 
culminates  in  her  creation  of  four  of  her  greatest 
characters- -Virgie  Rainey,  Miss  Eckhart,  Julia  Mortimer,  and 
Laurel  McKelva  Hand. 


Notes 


'Eudora  Welty  is  even  more  suspicious  of  family  life 
than  my  own  brief  .treatment  of  it  here  suggests.  For  a more 
thorough  analysis  of  Welty's  treatment  of  the  family  in 
Delta  Wedding  and  Losing  Battles  see  Sara  McAlpin's 
excellent  article  "Family  in  Eudora  Welty's  Fiction." 

^Robbie  Reid,  for  example,  seem  to  desire  to  play  the 
role  of  a wife  in  the  patriarchal  scheme  of  marriage.  One 
of  her  chief  complaints  against  the  Fairchild  women  is  that 
they  rule  their  men;  "the  Fairchild  women  knew  what  to  ask, 
because  in  their  kind  of  people,  the  Fairchild  kind,  the 
women  always  ruled  the  roost"  (Delta  Wedding  144) . Robbie 
is  a throwback  to  an  earlier  Weltian  heroine.  Hazel  Jamieson 
in  "The  Wide  Net,"  in  that  she  will  not  be  happy  until  her 
husband  gives  up  his  outside  activities  and  devotes  all --or 
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most- -of  his  time  to  her.  As  I noted  in  the  earlier  story, 
Hazel  becomes  reconciled  with  her  husband,  William  Wallace, 
only  after  he  "proves"  his  love  for  her  by  dragging  the 
river  after  her  disappearance.  Robbie,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  upset  with  George  because  he  apparently  does  not  care 
enough  about  her  to  go  looking  for  her  after  she  disappears. 
There  is  no  indication  in  the  novel  that  Robbie  will  be 
anything  less  than  content  if  she  can  get  George  to  stop 
trying  to  be  a second  Denis  and  give  her,  and  her  alone,  his 
undivided  attention- -rule  over  her  as  he  may. 

^Welty's  earlier  treatment  of  the  woman  artist,  which 
takes  place  in  "A  Memory"  and  "A  Curtain  of  Green, " will  be 
explored  more  fully  in  Chapters  6 and  7,  respectively.  In 
this  chapter,  I am  primarily  interested  in  showing  how  this 
type  of  character  rebels  against  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  her  by  family  life. 

'‘in  her  latest  book  on  Welty,  Westling  argues  that 
Laura  returns  to  her  father  in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  "not 
only  because  the  patriarchal  urban  world  is  the  norm  of  the 
twentieth-century  experience,  but  also  because  it  is  deeply 
in  need  of  what  women  provide,  and  Laura  senses  this  in  her 
father's  life"  (Eudora  Weltv  120) . Although  there  is  no 
evidence  in  the  novel  that  supports  this  assertion,  Westling 
evidently  views  Laura's  decision  to  return  to  her  father  as 
expressive  of  one  of  the  themes  in  the  novel ; 

Welty  is  her  affirming  the  need  for  inter- 
dependence between  male  and  female,  as  she 
does  throughout  Delta  Wedding  with  her 
emphasis  upon  marriage  and  Laura's  experience 
with  Roy  at  Marmion.  The  world  of  Shellmound 
rests  on  female  power,  but  it  exists  in 
cooperation  with  the  masculine;  similarly, 
the  father-centered  world  of  Jackson  requires 
the  feminine.  (Eudora  Weltv  120-21;  emphasis 
added) 

While  Laura  no  doubt  misses  her  father,  and  he  her,  I find 
what  is  suggested  in  this  passage  curiously  incestuous,  for 
I doubt  whether  a daughter  can  provide  her  father  with  the 
type  of  feminine  supportiveness  that  Westling  seems  to  imply 
he  needs.  When  one  thinks  of  "the  need  for  interdependence 
between  male  and  female,"  one  does  not  usually  think  of 
normal  father/  daughter  relationships.  Furthermore, 

Westling  stresses  Welty' s emphasis  on  marriage  and  female 
fertility,  which  is  certainly  present,  but  underplays  the 
importance  of  women,  such  as  Laura  and  Shelley,  who  strongly 
oppose  getting  married. 


CHAPTER  6 

THE  SINGLE  WOMAN'S  SEARCH 
FOR  PERSONAL  SATISFACTION: 

WOMEN  WHO  FAIL 

Up  to  this  point,  I have  been  primarily  concerned  with 
analyzing  Eudora  Welty's  fictional  treatment  of  various 
women's  relationships  with  men  before  and  during  marriage 
(strategies  one  and  two,  respectively) , arid  in  the  last 
chapter,  with  an  extended  family  (strategy  three) . In  this 
chapter  I shall  begin  to  focus  on  the  fourth  strategy  that 
some  of  Welty's  women  characters  use  in  an  attempt  to 
achieve  personal  satisfaction.  Specifically,  I shall 
analyze  Welty's  portrayal  of  artistically  or  intellectually 
talented  women  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  attempt  to 
achieve  personal  satisfaction  outside  of  a relationship  with 
a man  or  family.  In  this  chapter,  I shall  concentrate  most 
of  my  attention  on  three  such  female  characters- -the  girl  in 
"A  Memory, " Miss  Eckhart  in  The  Golden  Apples,  and  Miss 
Julia  Mortimer  in  Losing  Battles- -who  fail  to  achieve 
satisfaction  in  their  lives.  But  before  discussing  this 
type  of  character,  I shall  analyze  two  of  Welty's  earliest 
stories- - "Lily  Daw  and  the  Three  Ladies"  and  "Petrified 
Man" --which  deal  with  the  social  pressures  placed  upon  women 
in  small  towns  and  within  small  groups  consisting  entirely 
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of  other  women.  For  whatever  personal  and  psychological 
dilemmas  the  women  in  these  two  stories  contend  with,  they, 
like  the  artistically  and  intellectually  talented  women, 
must  seek  a solution  to  them  within  the  bounded  spaces  of 
small -town  life.  In  other  words,  by  analyzing  these  two 
stories  I shall  set  the  scene  for  my  discussion  of  the  women 
artists  and  intellectuals  who  must  contend  with  many  of  the 
same  kinds  of  social  pressures  to  which  to  which  the  women 
in  these  two  early  stories  are  subjected. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  recog- 
nizing the  inherent  patriarchal  nature  of  Welty's  small 
communities  is  that  many  of  her  works  focus  primarily  on  the 
lives  of  women,  not  men.  Some  critics  have  mistakenly 
assumed  that  because  this  is  so,  patriarchal  domination  of 
the  women  in  these  communities  is  minimal;  that  is,  these 
critics  assume  that  these  women  are  more  or  less  "free"  to 
control  their  own  destinies  without  undue  interference  from 
men.  Ruth  M.  Vande  Kieft,  for  example,  criticizes  Patricia 
Yaeger's  feminist  reading  of  The  Golden  Apples  in  "Because  a 
Fire  Was  in  My  Head:  Eudora  Welty  and  the  Dialogic  Imagin- 
ation" partly  on  the  grounds  that  Yaeger  mistakenly  assumes 
that  men  dominate  the  lives  of  women  in  this  novel. 

According  to  Vande  Kieft,  "the  only  free-spirited  male  in 
the  stories  is  King,  and  he  is  driven  and  frantic"  ("Where 
Is  the  Voice"  193) . As  for  the  other  men,  Vande  Kieft 
claims  that  King's  two  sons,  Randall  and  Eugene,  "seem  as 
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much  victims  of  their  differently  dominating  wives  as  they 
are  victimizers, " while  men  such  as  Fate  Rainey,  Junior 
Holifield,  and  Wilbur  Carmichael  "are  scarcely  free-spirited 
but  rather  the  dullest  of  mates  and  the  most  ineffectual  of 
protectors"  ("Where  Is  the  Voice"  193) . Vande  Kieft 
concludes  that 

no  man  in  the  stories  possesses  anything 
remotely  comparable  to  the  fortitude, 
passion,  independence,  even  heroism  of 
character  to  be  found  in  Miss  Eckhart  and 
her  sometime  pupil  Virgie  Rainey.  The 
women  of  Morgana  are  scarcely  dutiful  wives, 
but  often  wanderers  in  fact  as  in  fantasy.  . . . 

("Where  Is  the  Voice"  193) 

But  Vande  Kieft  is  not  quite  convincing  for  two  main 
reasons.  First,  although  she  is  correct  in  saying  that  none 
of  the  men  share  Virgie ' s or  Miss  Eckhart ' s "fortitude, 
passion,  independence,"  and  "heroism,"  she  overlooks  the 
fact  that  both  women,  especially  Miss  Eckhart,  pay  a heavy 
price  for  possessing  these  qualities.  For  refusing  to  be 
wives,  mothers,  churchgoers,  and  party  givers  (that  is,  for 
failing  to  play  the  roles  that  their  society  expects  them  to 
play)  both  women  are  ostracized  by  the  other  women  in 
Morgana.  Second,  although  many  of  the  husbands  are  "the 
dullest  of  mates,"  as  Vande  Kieft  suggests,  it  is  the  women 
who  suffer  most  in  these  marital  relationships.  Mrs. 
Morrison,  for  example,  commits  suicide  because,  at  least  in 
part,  she  is  all  but  ignored  by  her  newspaper  publisher 
husband.  What  Vande  Kieft  fails  to  appreciate  fully  is  that 
in  patriarchal  societies  such  as  Morgana,  even  dull  husbands 
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have  the  opportunity  to  find  some  personal  satisfaction  in 
their  careers,  while  such  opportunities  for  pursuing  a career 
outside  the  home  are  denied  to  all  but  "unconventional" 
women.  I shall  look  more  closely  at  The  Golden  Apples  later 
in  this  chapter  and  in  the  next.  What  is  important  to 
realize  here  is  that  Welty  has  long  been  concerned  with 
portraying  the  plight  of  women  who  find  themselves  living  in 
small  bounded  spaces  of  one  sort  or  another,  in  which, 
regardless  of  the  extent  to  which  men  are  actually  present 
in  their  lives,  patriarchal  standards,  frequently  internal- 
ized by  the  women  themselves,  significantly  inhibit  their 
opportunities  for  achieving  happiness  and  a sense  of  self- 
fulfillment  . 

In  "Lily  Daw  and  the  Three  Ladies"  (1937)  and 
"Petrified  Man"  (1939) , Welty  reveals  an  early  interest  in 
the  ways  in  which  a woman's  choice  of  activities,  or 
lifestyles,  is  severely  limited  in  small  towns  and  small 
social  circles,  respectively,  because  of  patriarchal  "rules" 
or  conventions  governing  women's  behavior.  Ruth  D.  Weston 
notes  that  "'Lily  Daw  and  the  Three  Ladies'  is  Welty 's 
earliest  portrait  of  the  virtual  confinement  of  women  in 
society  by  their  inscription  in  its  linguistic  and  cultural 
codes"  (13) ; and  Peter  Schmidt  makes  a similar  claim  for 
"Petrified  Man"  when,  as  we  shall  see,  he  argues  that  the 
women  in  the  beauty  parlor  are  unwitting  dupes  of  a 
patriarchal  culture  which  defines  "ideals"  of  feminine 
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beauty.  Although  both  Weston  and  Schmidt  have  already 
remarked  upon  at  least  one  of  the  overall  problems  dealt 
with  in  these  stories,  I shall  focus  primarily  on  three 
problems  that  Welty  introduces  in  one  or  both  of  these 
stories  and  which  she  will  develop  at  greater  length  in 
later  works,  especially  in  The  Golden  Apples,  Losing 
Battles , and  The  Optimist's  Daughter.  These  three  problems 
are  (1)  the  attempt  by  women  to  enforce  patriarchal 
standards  on  other  women,  (2)  the  plight  of  the  "deviant" 
woman  (in  "Lily  Daw"),  and  (3)  the  underlying  pervasiveness 
of  male  authority  and  even  of  male  violence  in  the  lives  of 
some  women . 

The  plot  of  "Lily  Daw"  centers  on  the  attempt  of  three 
middle-aged  women- -Mrs.  Watts,  Mrs.  Carson,  and  Aimee 
Slocum- -to  convince  "feebleminded"  Lily  Daw  to  commit  her- 
self voluntarily  to  the  Ellisville  Institute  for  the  Feeble- 
Minded  of  Mississippi.  The  extent  of  Lily's  feebleminded- 
ness, however,  is  never  firmly  established.  No  doubt  we  may 
assume  that  she  lacks  "normal"  intelligence  because  of  some 
the  things  she  does  in  the  story.  For  example,  her  seeming 
insouciance  aboard  the  train  that  is  to  take  her  to 
Ellisville  is  not  the  kind  of  demeanor  that  most  people 
would  exhibit  if  they  were  being  unjustly  shipped  off  to  a 
mental  institution  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  story  reveals  no  evidence  that  Lily  poses  a 
danger  to  herself  or  to  others;  and,  indeed,  Lily,  a young 
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woman  of  marriageable  age,  seems  competent  enough  to  get 
along  quite  comfortably  while  living  alone  in  a house.  The 
biggest  threat  facing  her  is  that  other  women  in  the  town 
view  her  as  feebleminded  or  "deviant."  Specifically,  the 
other  women  fear  that  she  might  sexually  misbehave, 
especially  after  she  dotes  on  a male  xylophone  player  during 
the  tent  show  held  the  night  before  she  is  to  go  to 
Ellisville.  They  fear  she  will  cause  a scandal  in  the  town: 

"Oh,  she  [Lily]  can  be  a lady--she  can  be," 
said  Mrs.  Carson,  shaking  her  head  and  turning 
her  eyes  up.  "That's  just  what  breaks  your 
heart . " 

"Yes'm,  she  kept  her  eyes  on- -what's  that 
thing  makes  all  the  commotion? - -the  xylophone," 
said  the  lady.  "Didn't  turn  her  head  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left  the  whole  time.  Set  in 
front  of  me." 

"The  point  is,  what  did  she  do  after  the 
show?"  asked  Mrs.  Watts  practically.  "Lily 
has  gotten  so  she  is  very  mature  for  her  age." 

"Oh,  Etta!"  protested  Mrs.  Carson,  looking 
at  her  wildly  for  a moment. 

"And  that ' s how  come  we  are  sending  her  to 
Ellisville,"  finished  Mrs.  Watts.  (Collected 
Stories  4 ) 

Weston  points  out  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  Welty's  small-town 
communities  when  she  says,  concerning  the  three  ladies  who 
wish  to  see  Lily  committed,  "Their  obsession  with  restraint 
and  big-sister  watchfulness  perhaps  betrays  an  ulterior  wish 
to  see  that  others  are  likewise  restrained,  as  Jinny  Love 
Stark  in  The  Golden  Apples  wants  'to  drive  everybody 
. . . into  the  state  of  marriage  along  with  her'"  (11; 

ellipsis  in  Weston) . Although  Weston  does  not  comment 
further  on  either  Jinny  Love  Stark  or  any  of  the  other 
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small-town  matrons  in  Welty's  later  works,  her  remark  hints 
at  what  will  become  a major  theme  in  Welty's  fiction,  and 
against  which  her  four  great  artistically  or  intellectually 
talented  female  characters  will  have  to  contend:  the  attempt 
by  many  of  these  small-town  matrons  to  inhibit  the  personal 
development  of  the  'unconventional'  woman  in  their  midst. 

Lily,  however,  manages  to  "save"  herself  at  the  end  of 
the  story  by  agreeing  to  marry  the  xylophone  player,  who 
unexpectedly  returns  to  town  only  moments  before  the  train 
Lily  and  the  three  ladies  are  on  is  to  depart  for  Ellis- 
ville.  In  fact,  the  three  ladies,  seeing  a chance  to  turn 
Lily  into  a conventional  small -town  woman,  like  themselves, 
suddenly  abandon  their  plans  to  have  her  committed  to  a 
mental  institution  and  now  seem  intent  on  forcing  her  into  a 
marriage  she  may  no  longer  even  desire : 

"Come  on!  This  is  a train  we're  on!"  cried 
Aimee  Slocum.  Her  nerves  were  all  unstrung. 

"All  right,  don't  have  a conniption  fit,  girl," 
said  Mrs.  Watts.  "Come  on,"  she  said  thickly  to 
Mrs.  Carson. 

"Where  are  we  going  now?"  asked  Lily  as  they 
struggled  down  the  aisle. 

"We're  taking  you  to  get  married,"  said  Mrs. 
Watts.  "Mrs.  Carson,  you'd  better  phone  up  your 
husband  [the  Baptist  preacher]  right  there  in  the 
station . " 

"But  I don't  want  to  git  married,"  said  Lily, 
beginning  to  whimper.  " I'm  going  to  Ellisville." 

"Hush,  and  we'll  all  have  some  ice-cream  cones 
later,"  whispered  Mrs.  Carson.  (Collected  Stories 
11) 

The  three  ladies'  eagerness  to  see  Lily  married,  no  matter 
to  whom,  is  the  earliest  example  in  Welty's  fiction  of  what 
will  become  an  established  fact  of  life  in  her  small 
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fictional  communities:  a woman  of  marriageable  age  must  be 
married  if  she  is  to  be  an  accepted  member  of  the  community; 
otherwise,  she  will  always  be  considered  a sexually  free 
agent  by  married  women.  One  need  only  think,  for  example, 
of  the  unmarried  and  ostracized  piano  teacher.  Miss  Eckhart, 
in  The  Golden  Apples,  of  whom  Missie  Spights  says  that  "if 
she  had  been  married  to  anybody  at  all,  just  the  awfullest 
man, " then  "everybody  could  feel  sorry  for"  her  (Collected 
Stories  308) . In  other  words,  in  Welty's  fiction  women  who 
elect  to  remain  in  small  communities- -or  who  are  forced  to 
remain  by  circumstances- -have  limited  options  at  best.  I 
should  note,  too,  in  this  regard,  the  irony  of  the  band's 
playing  "Independence  March"  as  Lily  and  the  three  ladies 
get  off  the  train;  for  Lily,  far  from  being  independent,  has 
really  only  two  options.  As  Weston  says,  this  story 
"portrays  a community  tangle  of  women  who  close  in  around  a 
little  innocent  wild  life  to  see  it  safely  entrusted  to  one 
institution  or  another- -to  the  asylum  or  to  marriage"  (12) . 
For  Lily,  who  capitulates  to  community  standards,  the 
institution  is  marriage;  for  Miss  Eckhart,  who  does  not,  it 
will  be  the  asylum. 

Although  the  action  centers  on  a group  of  women,  with 
men  playing  a more  or  less  marginal  role,  there  remains 
little  doubt  that  these  women  inhabit  a patriarchal  society. 
In  "Lily  Daw, " patriarchal  authority  makes  its  presence  felt 
in  at  least  three  ways.  First,  one  of  the  three  ladies, 
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Mrs.  Carson,  enjoys  at  least  some  of  her  prestige  in  the 
community  because  she  is  the  wife  of  the  Baptist  minister. 

I noted,  for  example,  the  deference  paid  to  her  by  one  lady 
early  in  the  story,  who  refuses  to  continue  telling  about 
Lily's  "lascivious"  behavior  at  the  tent  show  for  fear  of 
offending  Mrs.  Carson,  and  proceeds  with  her  story  only  when 
Mrs.  Carson  assures  her  that  she  will  not  take  offense: 

"Last  night  at  the  tent  show--"  said  another 
[woman] , and  then  popped  her  hand  over  her  mouth. 

"Don't  mind  me,  I know  there  are  such  things 
in  the  world,"  said  Mrs.  Carson,  looking  down 
and  fingering  the  tape  measure  which  hung  over  her 
bosom . 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Carson.  Well,  anyway,  last  night  at 
the  tent  show.  ..."  (Collected  Stories  3) 

As  one  of  the  ladies  intent  on  seeing  Lily  either  put  into 

an  institution  or  married,  Mrs.  Carson  acts  as  an  agent  of 

Christian  morality- -a  morality  established  and  maintained 

primarily  by  the  men  who,  like  Mrs.  Carson's  husband, 

control  the  churches.  At  the  end  of  the  story,  when  the 

three  ladies  confront  the  xylophone  player  and  practically 

coerce  him  into  marrying  Lily  immediately,  it  is  Mrs.  Carson 

who,  by  referring  .to  her  husband's  position  in  the 

community,  takes  the  lead  in  arranging  the  hasty  marriage: 

"My  husband  happens  to  be  the  Baptist  preacher 
in  Victory,"  said  Mrs.  Carson  in  a loud,  clear 
voice.  "Isn't  that  lucky?  I can  get  him  here  in 
five  minutes:  I know  exactly  where  he  is." 

They  [the  three  ladies]  were  in  a circle 
around  the  xylophone  player,  all  going  into 
the  white  waiting  room.  (Collected  Stories  11) 

Second,  the  xylophone  player,  simply  by  being  a man 
willing  to  marry  Lily  (he  has,  in  fact,  returned  to  Victory 
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expressly  for  that  purpose)  confers  a kind  of  legitimacy  on 
her  in  the  eyes  of  the  other  women.  In  other  words,  because 
of  his  "patriarchal  authority, " once  he  marries  Lily,  she 
will  no  longer  be  considered  a potential  threat  to  the 
sexual  morals  of  the  community,  but  rather  she  will  be 
considered  a proper,  married  lady.  Mrs.  Watts  implies  as 
much  when  she  says  to  the  xylophone  player  in  a humorously 
formal  rhetoric  designed  no  doubt  to  turn  this  itinerant 
performer  into  a gentleman,  "And  whom  have  we  the  pleasure 
of  addressing?"  (Collected  Stories  11)  at  the  same  moment 
Mrs.  Carson  is  phoning  her  husband.  Mrs.  Watt's  "pleasure" 
comes,  no  doubt,  from  her  relief  at  the  prospect  that  Lily 
will  no  longer  be  a "threat"  to  the  other  women  of  Victory. 

Third,  Mrs.  Carson  mentions  that  Lily's  father  once 
beat  her  "and  tried  to  cut  off  her  head  with  the  butcher 
knife"  (Collected  Stories  5) . This  act  of  violence  might 
almost  be  seen  as  gratuitous,  since  Mrs.  Carson  mentions  it 
in  passing,  and  does  not  causally  link  it  either  to  Lily's 
unconventional  behavior  or  to  her  being  a "sexual  threat"  to 
the  community  in  the  eyes  of  the  three  ladies.  Yet  this 
gratuitous  act  of  violence  is  worth  noting  because  it 
constitutes  an  early  example  in  Welty's  fiction  of  a motif -- 
in  most  cases  a "muted"  or  undeveloped  motif,  in  the  sense 
that  the  act  of  violence  is  alluded  to  but  does  not 
constitute  an  important  element  in  the  plot- -that  also 
appears  in  such  works  at  "Petrified  Man"  and  The  Golden 
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Apples : the  potential  danger  that  male  lust  and  violence 
pose  for  women,  especially  for  unmarried  and  unconventional 
women.  The  importance  of  such  a motif  on  the  thematic  level 
is  that  it  reinforces  the  notion  of  patriarchal  authority 
because  it  suggests  that  unconventional  women  risk  being 
"punished"  by  men  for  daring  to  defy  community  standards  of 
feminine  conduct . 

In  "Petrified  Man, " Welty  again  explores  the  small 
"bounded  space"  of  a virtually  all-female  world- -this  time  a 
world  encompassed  by  Leota ' s beauty  parlor,  where  women  come 
to  gossip  about  their  husbands  and  about  other  women,  while 
attempting  to  have  themselves  molded  into  the  "ideal"  of 
feminine  beauty.  Moreover,  of  all  the  works  Welty  has 
written  up  to  now,  "Petrified  Man"  remains,  perhaps,  her 
most  trenchant  portrayal  of  women  who  feel  freest  at  the 
very  moment  they  are  most  willingly  subjecting  themselves  to 
certain  patriarchal  standards,  chief  among  which  is  the 
patriarchal  standard  of  feminine  beauty. 

The  plot  of  "Petrified  Man"  is  revealed  through  two 
conversations,  held  one  week  apart,  between  Leota,  the  owner 
of  the  beauty  parlor,  and  Mrs.  Fletcher,  one  of  her  regular 
customers.  During  two  brief  exchanges,  the  two  women 
humorously  touch  upon  the  theme  of  the  dominant  role  played 
by  the  husband  in  a marriage.  The  first  exchange  centers  on 
Mrs.  Fletcher's  sudden  announcement  that  she  may  not  have 
the  baby  she  is  presently  carrying: 
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"Well!  I don't  like  children  that  much," 
said  Mrs.  Fletcher. 

"Well!"  said  Leota  moodily. 

"Well!  I'm  almost  tempted  not  to  have  this 
one,"  said  Mrs.  Fletcher.  . . . 

"Mr.  Fletcher  would  beat  you  on  the  head  if 
you  didn't  have  it  now,"  said  Leota  reasonably. 
"After  going  this  far." 

Mrs.  Fletcher  sat  up  straight.  "Mr.  Fletcher 
can't  do  a thing  with  me." 

"He  can't!"  Leota  winked  at  herself  in  the 
mirror . 

"No,  siree,  he  can't.  If  he  so  much  as  raises 
his  voice  against  me,  he  knows  good  and  well  I'll 
have  one  of  my  sick  headaches,  and  then  I'm  just 
not  fit  to  live  with.  ..."  (Collected  Stories 
19) 

What  is  suggested  in  the  above  dialogue  is  that  the  husband 
has  legitimate  authority  over  his  wife's  reproductive 
process,  as  well  as  over  other  facets  of  her  life  (implied 
even  in  Mrs.  Fletcher's  apparent  counter  statement  that  he 
"can't  do  a thing  with"  her  because  it  is  his  language  she 
uses) , and  about  all  she  can  do  to  assert  her  own  will  is  to 
engage  in  rather  childish,  though  perhaps  temporarily 
useful,  subterfuges,  such  as  getting  a sick  headache  and 
raising  such  a fuss  that  he  is,  for  the  moment,  cowed  into 
submission.  Furthermore,  since  Mrs.  Fletcher  makes  no  other 
mention  of  not  having  the  baby,  we  may  assume  that  her 
outburst  serves  no  real  function  except  to  afford  her  a 
brief  feeling  of  power  and  control  over  her  own  body- -power 
and  control  she  has  no  intention  of  attempting  to  exercise. 
Also,  Leota 's  comment  that  Mr.  Fletcher  may  "beat  [Mrs. 
Fletcher]  on  the  head  if  [she]  didn't  have  it  now,"  though 
spoken  no  doubt  in  jest,  nevertheless  carries  the 
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implication  that  husbands  have  a right  to  resort  to  violence 
if  their  wives  attempt  to  countermand  their  authority- -a 
right  that  the  wives  recognize  and  assent  to,  but  at  the 
same  time  manipulate  and  subvert.  As  if  to  underscore  this 
point,  Welty  includes  another  brief  passage  in  which  Mrs. 
Fletcher  and  Leota  discuss  the  antics  of  another  customer 
who  gets  a permanent  only  moments  before  entering  the 
hospital  to  give  birth: 

"Yeah,  man!  She  was  a-yellin'.  Just  like 
when  I give  her  perm'nent." 

"Her  husband  ought  to  make  her  behave. 

Don't  it  seem  that  way  to  you?"  asked  Mrs. 
Fletcher.  "He  ought  to  put  his  foot  down." 

"Ha,"  said  Leota.  "A  lot  he  could  do. 

Maybe  some  women  is  soft . " 

"Oh,  you  mistake  me,  I don't  mean  for  her 
to  get  soft- -far  from  it!  Women  have  to  stand 
up  for  themselves,  or  there's  just  no  telling. 

But  now  you  take  me- -I  ask  Mr.  Fletcher's  advice 
now  and  then,  and  he  appreciates  it,  especially 
on  something  important  like  is  it  time  for  a 
permanent  - -not  that  I've  told  him  about  the 
baby.  He  says,  'Why,  dear,  go  ahead! ' Just  ask 
their  advice . " (Collected  Stories  25) 

The  irony  in  this  passage  results  in  part  from  Mrs. 

Fletcher's  self-contradiction  concerning  the  role  of  the 

husband  and  wife  within  a marriage.  Almost  in  the  same 

breath  that  she  calls  for  a husband  to  assert  his  authority 

over  his  wife,  she  declares  that  women  should  "stand  up  for 

themselves."  Her  words,  however,  reveal  how  limited  her 

notion  of  female  independence  is.  What  she  believes  to  be 

important  issues,  such  as  what  time  is  best  to  get  a 

permanent,  are  really  quite  trivial,  and  she  apparently  has 

no  reason  to  fear  her  husband's  wrath  when  asking  his  advice 
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about  such  matters  as  these.  But  on  more  important  issues, 
such  as  her  current  pregnancy,  she  displays  a reluctance  to 
share  her  thoughts  and  feelings  with  her  husband,  possibly 
fearing  that  to  do  so  would  leave  her  at  the  mercy  of  his 
displeasure- -though  why  he  should  be  displeased  is  never 
made  clear.  One  possible  point  that  this  passage  may  be 
making,  however,  is  that  wives  need  to  manipulate  their 
husbands.  That  is,  if  a wife  seeks  her  husband's  advice  on 
trivial  matters,  such  as  the  proper  time  to  get  a permanent, 
but  not  on  major  ones,  such  as  whether  or  not  to  have  a 
child,  she  may  succeed  in  keeping  him  satisfied. 

Even  more  ironic  than  Mrs.  Fletcher's  ambivalence 
toward  the  authority  of  the  husband,  however,  is  her 
complete  lack  of  awareness  of  the  authority  of  patriarchal 
ideals- -specif ically  the  patriarchal  ideal  of  feminine 
beauty- -which  pervade  society  at  large.  Peter  Schmidt 
suggests  that  it  may  been  "Welty's  brief  experience  working 
in  advertising  in  New  York  City  in  1930-31"  ("Sybils"  83) 
that  gave  her  an  insight  into  how  popular  culture, 
controlled  during  the  1930s  almost  exclusively  by  men, 
dominated  the  lives  of  women.'  In  the  following  passage, 
Schmidt  sums  up  another  major  theme  in  the  story:  the 
ability  of  male-dominated  society  to  influence  the  behavior 
of  some  women,  without  these  women  being  aware  that  their 
behavior  is  being  so  influenced: 
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[A] Ithough  pop  cultural  icons  purport  to 
portray  healthy  images  of  women  as  wives 
and  mothers,  they  in  fact  teach  the  women 
to  treat  their  sexuality  as  threatening  and 
scandalous- -an  affront  to  the  image  of 
proper  beauty  that  the  beauty  parlor  mass 
produces.  ("Sybils"  842)^ 

What  happens  to  women  like  Mrs.  Fletcher  who  fall  under  the 
influence  of  patriarchal  standards  of  behavior  is  that  they 
acquire  false  notions  of  independence;  that  is,  they  believe 
that  they  are  most  free  at  the  very  moment  they  are  adhering 
to  standards  set  by  men. 

Perhaps  the  cruelest  irony  of  all  in  this  story  is  not 
that  women  have  acquired  false  notions  of  independence  from 
their  husbands  and  from  male-dominated  culture  in  general, 
but  that  some  women  may  become  the  unwitting  agents  of 
patriarchal  domination  because  they  aid  their  culture  in 
enforcing  its  codes  on  other  women- -and  on  themselves,  too-- 
without  being  aware  that  they  are  doing  so.  Of  all  Welty's 
female  characters  to  date,  Leota  remains,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  unwittingly  sadistic,  for  her  treatment  of  Mrs. 
Fletcher,  though  humorously  portrayed,  sometimes  borders  on 
torture.  For  example,  when  Leota  combs  Mrs.  Fletcher's 
hair,  the  scene  is  described  as  if  Leota  is  making  her  bald: 
"She  dashed  the  comb  through  the  air,  and  paused 
dramatically  as  a cloud  of  Mrs.  Fletcher's  hennaed  hair 
floated  out  of  the  lavender  teeth  like  a small  storm-cloud" 
(Collected  Stories  17) . Even  though  Leota  attributes  Mrs. 
Fletcher's  hair  loss  to  her  pregnancy,  the  teeth  of  the 
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beautician's  comb  seem  especially  ferocious,  as  if  they  are 

actually  biting  and  tearing  the  hair  out  of  the  unfortunate 

customer's  head  and  scattering  it  about  "like  a small  storm- 

cloud."  Later,  Leota  tightens  a cloth  so  tightly  around 

Mrs.  Fletcher's  neck  that  it  almost  strangles  her: 

"If  a certain  party  hadn't  found  it  [Mrs. 
Fletcher's  pregnancy]  out  and  spread  it 
around,  it  wouldn't  be  too  late  [to  keep 
the  news  a secret]  even  now,"  said  Mrs. 

Fletcher  frostily,  but  Leota  was  almost 
choking  her  with  the  cloth,  pinning  it  so 
tight,  and  she  couldn't  speak  clearly. 

She  paddled  her  hands  in  the  air  until 
Leota  wearily  loosened  her.  (Collected 
Stories  24;  emphasis  added) 

And  later  still,  Leota  yanks  on  Mrs.  Fletcher's  hair  so  hard 
that  "her  scalp  hurt  all  over"  (Collected  Stories  26) . As 
Schmidt  points  out,  "Leota 's  beauty  parlor  is  an  elegantly 
appointed  torture  chamber  with  the  female  body  as  its 
victim"  ("Sybils"  83). 

As  I mentioned  above,  Welty  uses  the  "muted"  motif  of 
male  violence  toward  women  not  only  in  "Lily  Daw"  but  in 
this  story  as  well.  Even  more,  perhaps,  than  Lily's  brutal 
father,  Mr.  Petrie,  the  rapist  in  "Petrified  Man,"  stands  as 
a symbol  of  the  indiscriminate  male  violence  that  permeates 
society  and  may  at  any  time  be  directed  against  any  woman. 
Thus  we  know  nothing  about  the  women  he  attacks  except  that 
there  were  four  of  them  and  they  lived  in  California. 

Schmidt  argues  that  there  is  a thematic  link  between  the  Mr. 
Petrie  sub-plot  and  the  major  plot  that  unfolds  in  the 
beauty  parlor  when  he  says : 
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Welty's  story  is  less  concerned  with  Mr. 

Petrie's  private  motives  for  rape  than  it 
is  with  unmasking  the  cultural  connections 
between  the  marketing  of  ideal  images  of 
female  beauty  and  the  hidden  rage  and  violence 
against  women  that  underlie  those  supposedly 
pure  images.  ("Sybils"  83) 

Schmidt  is  correct  in  asserting  that  the  primary  function  of 
the  rapist  in  this  story  is  that  he  serves  to  reinforce 
Welty's  notion  that  the  beauty  industry  may,  in  a sense,  be 
committing  cultural  rape  on  women  who  fall  under  its  spell. 
But  while  Mr.  Petrie  serves  a specific  thematic  and  symbolic 
function  in  this  story,  it  should  also  be  noted  that  he  and 
other  violent  men  in  other  works  by  Welty  do  pose  a literal 
physical  threat  to  women  and  that  women- -especially  daring 
or  "unconventional"  women- -are  constantly  in  danger  of  being 
literally  violated  by  them.  That  is,  in  Welty's  world  the 
possibility  of  men  acting  violently  toward  women  is  almost 
always  present,  whether  or  not  such  acts  of  violence 
actually  occur  in  a given  case.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way, 
in  the  two  stories  I have  just  analyzed,  these  violent  men 
seem  thematically  to  reinforce  Welty's  notion  that  women  are 
dominated  by  patriarchal  standards,  and  they  do  so  in  one  of 
the  most  literal  forms  of  domination  possible- -rape . And, 
since  most  of  the  women  in  Welty's  fiction  who  are  raped  are 
"unconventional"  or  free-spirited,  their  rape  may  be  Welty's 
way  of  suggesting  that  women  who  do  not  submit  to  patriar- 
chal authority  place  themselves  in  danger  of  being 
"punished"  for  their  displays  of  independence.  It  might  be 
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added  that  even  for  women  who  do  submit  to  male  authority 
and  apparently  enjoy  having  sex  with  violence-prone  men, 
like  Rosamond  in  The  Robber  Bridegroom,  there  still  exists 
the  possibility  that  they  might  be  further  physically  abused 
by  these  men.  As  I noted  in  Chapter  2,  after  Jamie  robs 
Rosamond  the  first  time,  he  threatens  her  with  death;  and 
after  she  begins  living  with  him  in  the  robbers'  den,  Jamie 
beats  her  and  Little  Harp  threatens  to  kill  her. 

One  type  of  woman  in  Welty's  fiction  who  is  especially 
vulnerable  to  the  social  pressures  within  a small  community 
is  the  unmarried  woman  with  some  artistic  or  intellectual 
talent.^  These  characters  fall  into  two  categories:  those 
who  transcend,  or  seem  to  transcend,  the  restrictions  that 
their  societies  attempt  to  place  upon  them  and  thereby 
achieve,  or  seemingly  are  on  the  verge  of  achieving,  a sense 
of  satisfaction  in  their  personal  lives;  and  those  who  fail 
to  achieve  personal  satisfaction.  (I  will  analyze  the  exact 
nature  of  this  personal  satisfaction  as  it  relates  to 
individual  characters  below.)  As  with  her  investigation  of 
the  social  pressures  affecting  all  women  in  small 
communities,  Welty  begins  early  in  her  career  to  investigate 
the  special  problems  faced  by  these  exceptional  women;  and 
in  so  doing,  begins  to  consider  why  some  of  them  succeed  in 
finding  personal  satisfaction,  while  others  do  not.  In 
order  to  conclude  this  present  study  on  a triumphant  note,  I 
first  want  to  consider  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter 
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those  women  artists  and  intellectuals  who  fail.  In  a sense, 
this  arrangement  may  well  follow  Welty's  own  vision  of  the 
artistic  and  intellectually  talented  woman's  chances  for 
achieving  a personally  satisfying  life,  since  her  last 
published  novel  to  date.  The  Optimist's  Daughter,  consti- 
tutes perhaps  her  most  triumphal  portrayal  of  a woman 
artist.  Laurel  McKelva  Hand. 

In  "A  Memory"  (1937) , a girl  who  is  a beginning  artist 
fails  in  her  attempts  to  use  certain  strategies  to  achieve  a 
sense  of  personal  satisfaction- -or , more  specifically,  a 
sense  of  mastery  over  at  least  some  of  the  events  in  her 
life.  The  reasons  for  her  failure  presage  in  certain 
respects  the  reasons  why  Miss  Eckhart  (The  Golden  Apples) 
and  Miss  Julia  Mortimer  (Losing  Battles)  fail,  in  the  end, 
to  resolve  their  own  personal  dilemmas.  As  "A  Memory" 
opens,  an  unnamed  girl  who  has  begun  taking  painting  lessons 
is  lying  near  a small  lake  in  a park,  looking  out  intently 
at  her  surroundings  through  small  frames  she  makes  with  her 
fingers.  By  doing  this,  as  Vande  Kieft  suggests,  the  girl 
hopes  to  "impos[e]  or  project  order  on  a reality  that  she 
has  already  guessed  but  not  admitted  to  be  a terrifying 
chaos"  (Eudora  Weltv  [rev.  ed.]  14).  Not  surprisingly, 
given  her  need  to  impose  order  on  her  experiences,  the  girl 
becomes  frightened  whenever  people  or  events  fail  to  conform 
to  her  expectation.  As  the  narrator,  who  recounts  this 
episode  from  her  childhood,  says. 
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I was  at  an  age  when  I formed  a judgment 
upon  every  person  and  every  event  which 
came  under  my  eye,  although  I was  easily 
frightened  when  a person,  or  a happening, 
seemed  to  me  not  in  keeping  with  my  opinion, 
or  even  my  hope  or  expectation.  I was 
terrified  by  a vision  of  abandonment  and 
wildness  which  tore  my  heart  with  a kind  of 
sorrow.  (Collected  Stories  75) 

Even  though  the  girl  has  the  instincts  of  an  artist,  a need 
to  observe  life  closely  for  the  smallest  sign  that  would 
reveal  "a  secret  of  life"  (Collected  Stories  76),  her 
"passion  for  form,  order,  control,"  as  Vande  Kieft  puts  it 
(Eudora  Wei tv  [rev.  ed.]  14),  proves  inefficacious.  Two 
events  in  the  story  reveal  her  inability  to  influence  either 
other  people  or  events. 

The  first  event  involves  a boy  at  her  school  with 
whom  she  has  become  infatuated.  Once  she  convinces  herself 
that  she  loves  him,  she  develops,  as  the  narrator  recalls, 
"almost  ...  a dual  life,  as  observer  and  dreamer" 
(Collected  Stories  76) ; and  it  is  in  this  dual  role  of 
"observer  and  dreamer"  that  she  begins  to  feel  the  need  for 
everything  around  her  to  conform  to  her  expectations.  She 
is  not,  however,  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  her  wishful 
thinking  will  always  produce  the  desired  results,  for  she 
harbors  a constant  fear  that  events  will  elude  her  control . 
As  the  narrator  recalls,  "I  felt  a necessity  for  absolute 
conformity  to  my  ideas  in  any  happening  I witnessed.  As  a 
result,  all  day  long  in  school  I sat  perpetually  alert, 
fearing  for  the  untoward  to  happen"  (Collected  Stories  76) . 
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One  day,  while  sitting  in  class,  she  sees  the  boy  she  loves 
suddenly  get  a nosebleed.  This  event,  as  Vande  Kieft 
observes,  "is  the  moment  when  she  receives  her  first  clear 
revelation  of  mortality"  (Eudora  Wei tv  [rev.  ed.]  15),  and 
it  comes  as  a great  shock  to  her  because  she  is  powerless  to 
prevent  it.  As  the  narrator  recalls,  "this  small  happening 
which  had  closed  in  on  my  friend  was  a tremendous  shock  to 
me;  it  was  unforeseen,  but  at  the  same  time  dreaded;  I 
recognized  it,  suddenly  I leaned  heavily  on  my  arm  and 
fainted"  (Collected  Stories  76) . 

This  event  ought  to  have  intimated  to  her,  one  might 
suppose,  the  futility  of  hoping  to  influence  events  beyond 
her  control;  however,  another  event  which  occurs  on  the  day 
the  story  takes  place  reveals  two  of  her  character  traits: 
one,  that  she  has  not  learned  from  experience  to  accept 
things  as  they  are;  and,  two,  that  she  responds  toward 
people  and  events  she  cannot  control  by  becoming  hostile 
towards  them. 

While  lying  on  the  beach,  near  the  small  lake,  dreaming 
about  the  time  she  purposely  brushed  her  hand  against  the 
wrist  of  the  boy  she  loves,  the  girl  is  unexpectedly 
interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  a family  of  bathers . She 
immediately  resents  their  presence,  and  begins  to  consider 
them  in  the  worst  possible  light.  Indeed,  the  greater  part 
of  the  story  is  devoted  to  the  girl's  vitriolic  description 
of  them.  She  considers  them  "a  group  of  loud,  squirming. 
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ill-sorted  people  who  seemed  thrown  together  only  by  the 
most  confused  accident,  and  who  seemed  driven  by  foolish 
intent  to  insult  each  other"  (Collected  Stories  77) . 
Moreover,  she  describes  the  man  and  the  older  woman  as  being 
fat  and  ugly,  the  older  of  the  two  boys  as  being  the 
persecutor  of  the  younger,  and  the  girl  as  being  possessed 
by  a "genie -like  rage"  (Collected  Stories  78) . Both  Vande 
Kieft  and  Louise  Westling  accept  the  girl's  (and  the 
narrator's)  description  of  the  family  at  face  value.  Vande 
Kieft  refers  to  them  as  a "group  of  vulgar  bathers"  (Eudora 
Weltv  [rev.  ed.]  15)  and  Westling  calls  them  a "rough  and 
overweight  family  in  faded  bathing  suits  [who]  insult,  pinch 
and  tumble  over  each  other  in  the  sand"  (Eudora  Weltv  65) . 
But  why  should  we  accept  the  girl ' s word  that  the  family  is 
as  loathsome  as  she  depicts  them?  Jan  Nordby  Gretlund 
suggests  that  the  girl  is  "so  preoccupied  with  herself  that 
she  sees  everybody  else  as  being  perfectly  disgusting" 

(111) . It  might,  perhaps,  be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the 
girl  finds  other  people  "disgusting"  only  when  they  fail  to 
act  in  a manner  consistent  with  her  expectations.  Two 
passages  in  the  story  suggest  that  this  is  the  case.  In  the 
first,  the  narrator  recalls  her  thoughts  as  she  lay  on  the 
beach  that  morning: 

Since  this  was  a weekday  morning,  the  only 
persons  who  were  at  liberty  to  be  in  the 
park  were  either  children,  who  had  nothing 
to  occupy  them,  or  those  older  people  whose 
lives  are  obscure,  irregular,  and  consciously 
of  no  worth  to  anything.  . . . ( Collected 

Stories  75 ) 
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Given  the  girl's  predilection  for  becoming  "easily  fright- 
ened . . . [w] hen  a person,  or  a happening,  seemed  . . . not 
in  keeping  with  . . . [her]  expectation, " it  should  not  be 
surprising  that  she  would  resent  a family's  unexpected 
presence  in  the  park  on  a weekday  morning.  Furthermore,  as 
we  see  in  the  second  passage,  the  family  has  interrupted  the 
girl's  reverie  of  the  boy  she  loves--a  "happening"  that  she 
finds  particularly  annoying: 

As  I lay  on  the  beach  that  sunny  morning, 

I was  thinking  of  my  friend  and  remembering 
in  a retarded,  dilated,  timeless  fashion  the 
incident  of  my  hand  brushing  his  wrist.  It 
made  a very  long  story.  But  like  a needle 
going  in  and  out  among  my  thoughts  were  the 
children  running  on  the  sand  . . . and  the 

slowly  changing  attitudes  of  the  grown-up 
people  who  avoided  the  city  and  were  lying 
prone  and  laughing  on  the  water's  edge. 

(Collected  Stories  77;  emphasis  added) 

Apparently,  the  girl  is  prepared  to  accept  the  presence  of  a 

few  children  and  old  people,  but  the  presence  of  an  entire 

family  "so  close  to  [her]"  (Collected  Stories  77)  frightens 

and  disgusts  her.  I might  note  here  that  nothing  the 

narrator  says  about  the  family  indicates  that  they  are 

anything  but  an  average  group  of  people  enjoying  a day  at 

the  beach. 

The  girl's  extreme  reaction  to  the  family's  presence 
needs  further  comment,  however,  because  it  presages  the  kind 
of  futile  response  that  some  of  Welty's  other  artistically 
or  intellectually  talented  women  make  to  events  that  causes 
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them  to  fail  in  their  attempt  to  find  personal  satisfaction. 
At  the  core  of  the  girl ' s feelings  of  fright  and  abandonment 
is  her  inability  to  relinquish  her  apparently  absolute  need 
to  control  events  or,  if  that  fails,  to  have  events  readily 
conform  to  her  notion  of  what  they  should  be  like.  Vande 
Kieft  is  correct  in  noting  that  people,  including  the  girl, 
must  impose  some  sense  of  order  on  reality  if  their  lives 
are  to  have  meaning: 

[T] he  girl  has  a premonition  that  without 
form- -the  kind  she  has  been  imposing  on 
reality  by  her  device  of  framing  things 
like  a picture- -human  beings  have  no 
dignity  nor  identity,  that  beyond  the 
chaos  of  matter  lies  oblivion,  total 
meaninglessness.  (Eudora  Weltv  [rev.  ed.]  15) 

But  the  problem,  of  course,  is  that  regardless  of  a person's 

need  to  impose  form  on  reality,  reality  remains  indifferent 

to  this  need.  As  a result  of  her  inability  to  impose  form 

on  people  and  events,  the  girl  develops  an  intense  rage 

against  the  family,  wishing  at  one  point  "that  they  were  all 

dead"  (Collected  Stories  78) . This  rage  remains  impotent 

because  she  is  unable  to  do  anything  about  the  family's 

presence  on  the  beach,  and,  in  fact,  it  seems  to  dissipate 

as  soon  as  the  family  leaves  the  park.  The  last  we  see  of 

the  girl  she  is  lying  on  the  beach,  dreaming  about  the  boy. 

The  resolution  of  the  story,  however,  still  leaves 

unresolved  the  power  of  an  artistic  vision  to  bring  lasting 

satisfaction  to  the  artistically  inclined  woman.  As  the 

girl  dreams  of  the  boy,  her  last  thought  of  him  is  that  he 
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Still  remains  "solitary  and  unprotected"  (Collected  Stories 
80) --outside  of  her  control  and  beyond  the  reach  of  her 
help . 

In  two  of  her  greatest  works,  Welty  develops  at  much 
greater  length  the  woman  artist  or  intellectual  who  fails  to 
make  events  turn  out  as  she  wishes.  To  begin  with,  one  of 
the  main  things  we  notice  about  Miss  Lotte  Elisabeth  Eckhart 
(The  Golden  Apples)  and  Miss  Julia  Percival  Mortimer  (Losing 
Battles ) , besides  the  fact  that  Miss  Eckhart  is  a musician 
and  Miss  Julia  an  intellectual,  is  that  both  are  teachers . 
Welty  herself  seems  to  have  an  ambivalent  attitude  toward 
women  in  the  teaching  profession.  After  remarking  in  One 
Writer's  Beginnings  that  she  would  never  be  a teacher 
because  she  would  feel  "trapped, " she  goes  on  to  say,  "The 
odd  thing  is  that  when  I did  come  to  write  my  stories,  the 
longest  list  of  my  characters  turns  out  to  be  school- 
teachers. They  are  to  a great  extent  my  heroines"  (89)  And 
in  a 1972  interview,  responding  to  a question  concerning  the 
similarity  between  Miss  Eckhart  and  Miss  Julia  Mortimer, 
Welty  remarks,  "I  suppose  they  are  kin,  but  teachers  like 
those  are  all  over  the  south  and  maybe  everywhere  else  too-- 
dedicated,  and  losing  their  battles,  but  not  losing  them 
every  time."  After  mentioning  her  own  childhood  teacher. 
Miss  Lorena  Duling,  and  the  fact  that  her  mother  had  once 
been  a schoolteacher  in  West  Virginia,  Welty  concludes,  "The 
shaping  influence  of  teachers  like  that  stays  real  for  a 
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lifetime"  (Prenshaw,  Conversations  98) . Perhaps  the  two 

qualities  about  teachers  that  most  impress  Welty  are  their 

passion  and  dedication.  Referring  to  her  own  childhood 

teacher,  Welty  says. 

Miss  Duling,  a lifelong  subscriber  to 
perfection,  was  a figure  of  authority, 
the  most  whole-souled  I have  ever  come 
to  know.  She  was  a dedicated  school- 
teacher who  denied  herself  all  she  might 
have  done  or  whatever  other  way  she  might 
have  lived.  . . . She  must  have  earned  next 

to  nothing;  Mississippi  then  as  now  was  the 
nation's  lowest -ranking  state  economically, 
and  our  legislature  has  always  shown  a 
painfully  loud  reluctance  to  give  money  to 
public  education.  That  challenge  brought 
her.  (One  Writer's  Beginnings  24-25) 

Both  Miss  Eckhart  and  Miss  Julia  exhibit  the  passion  and 

dedication  that  Welty  seems  to  laud  in  Miss  Duling.  For 

example.  Miss  Eckhart  waits  so  "tirelessly"  and  "unbudging- 

ly  for  her  pupils"  in  her  "studio"  that  Cassie,  recalling 

the  scene  at  a later  time,  thinks  of  the  rented  room  in 

which  Miss  Eckhart  gave  piano  lessons  as  "a  dedicated  place" 

(Collected  Stories  288) ; and  Miss  Julia  is  so  devoted  to 

teaching  that  she  will  not  give  her  students  the  day  off 

even  after  a cyclone  has  torn  the  school  apart  (Losing 

Battles  230-31) . 

But  Welty  has  criticism  as  well  as  praise  for  teachers. 
In  a comment  she  makes  on  Miss  Duling,  Welty  reveals  her 
dislike  of  her  former  teacher's  overbearing  display  of 
authority- -a  characteristic  that  reappears  in  her  fictional 
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Her  standards  were  very  high  and  of  course 
inflexible,  her  authority  was  total.  . . . 

I did  nothing  but  fear  her  bearing-down 
authority,  and  did  not  connect  this  (as  of 
course  we  were  meant  to)  with  our  own  need  or 
desire  to  learn.  . . . (One  Writer's  Beginnings 

25-26) 

Both  Miss  Eckhart  and  Miss  Julia  exhibit  a similar  need  to 
exert  their  authority- -a  need  that  ultimately  leads  to  their 
failure  to  attain  a sense  of  satisfaction  in  their  own 
lives.  Miss  Eckhart,  for  example,  insists  that  all  the 
girls  arrive  at  the  yearly  piano  recital  wearing  new 
dresses,  made  to  certain  specifications,  without  too  much 
regard  for  the  feelings  of  either  the  girls  or  their 
mothers : 

In  general,  mothers  were  scared  of  Miss 
Eckhart  then.  Miss  Lizzie  Stark  laughed 
about  it,  but  she  was  as  scared  as  anybody 
else.  Miss  Eckhart  assumed  that  there 
would  be  a new  dress  for  every  pupil  for 
the  recital  night,  that  Miss  Perdita  Mayo 
would  make  it,  or  if  not  Miss  Perdita,  who 
even  with  her  sister  could  not  make  them  all, 
then  the  pupil's  own  mother. 

And  the  dresses  had  to  made  in  an  elaborate  style: 

A recital  dress  was  fuller  and  had  more 
trimming  than  a Sunday  dress.  It  was  like 
a flower  girl's  dress  in  a wedding.  . . . 

The  dress  should  be  organdie,  with  ruffles 
on  skirt,  bertha,  and  sleeves;  it  called 
for  a satin  or  taffeta  sash  tied  in  a back 
row  with  long  tails,  pointed  like  the  tails 
of  arrows,  to  hang  over  the  stool  and,  if 
it  could  be  afforded,  to  reach  the  floor. 

(Collected  Stories  309) 

And  Miss  Julia  goes  Miss  Eckhart  one  better  when  she 
attempts  to  order  events  posthumously . In  a letter,  read  at 


the  Renf ro-Beecham-Vaughn  reunion  by  Judge  Moody,  she 
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insists  that  she  be  buried  under  the  front  steps  of  Banner 
School  and  that  practically  the  entire  community,  even  the 
school  children,  be  in  attendance: 

"The  Banner  School  roll  call  is  instructed 
to  assemble  in  a body  inside  the  school  yard. 

The  old,  the  blind,  the  crippled  and  ailing, 
and  the  congenital  complainers  may  assemble 
inside  the  schoolhouse  itself,  so  far  as  room 
may  be  found  on  the  benches  at  the  back.  For 
the  children,  there  is  positively  to  be  no 
holiday  declared."  (Losing  Battles  280-81) 

Although  a number  of  people  do  attend  her  funeral,  the 

Renf ro-Beecham-Vaughn  clan  do  not;  and  it  comes  as  no 

surprise  that  the  town  council  refuses  her  additional 

request- -or,  rather,  demand- -to  be  buried  under  the  front 

steps  of  the  school . 

Welty's  ambivalent  attitude  toward  talented  and  author- 
itarian women- -especially  those  who  choose  to  become 
teachers- -of fers  a key  to  our  understanding  of  why  her  two 
most  famous  schoolteachers  seem,  in  retrospect,  almost 
doomed  from  the  start  to  fail,  both  in  their  professional 
and  in  their  personal  lives.  Simply  stated,  Welty  views  as 
futile  a person's  attempt  to  control  either  events  or  other 
people.  The  iron-willed  person,  in  other  words,  tries  to  do 
what,  for  Welty,  cannot  be  done,  and  thus  ends  up  being 
miserable.  M.  E.  Bradford  identifies  Miss  Julia's  basic 
character  defect  when  he  speaks  of  her  monomania , but  his 
remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  Miss  Eckhart . In  summing 
up  his  remarks,  Bradford  states:  "Eudora  Welty  is  old 

enough  and  perceptive  enough  to  know  her  world  both  ways: 
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wise  enough  to  know  that  most  monomaniacal  efforts  to  'make 
the  world  better'  . . . do  not  secure  the  results  intended" 

(105;  emphasis  added) . I have  only  two  quibbles  with 
Bradford's  statement.  First,  his  use  of  the  word  "mono- 
maniacal"  may  be  too  strong,  since  neither  of  the  two  women 
display  the  utter  ruthlessness  that  we  often  associate  with 
the  monomaniacal  individual.  (Perhaps  "overzealous"  would  be 
a more  accurate  adjective)  And,  second,  his  contention  that 
Welty  had  to  be  "old"  before  she  realized  this  is  not  true. 
As  two  of  her  earlier  stories  reveal,  Welty  was  well  aware 
from  the  start  that  overly  zealous  attempts  to  control 
events  or  other  people  are  not  efficacious,  and  that  regard- 
less of  a woman's  special  artistic  or  intellectual  talents, 
most  of  her  attempts  to  impose  her  will  on  the  world  do  not 
succeed.  In  "A  Memory, " as  I already  noted,  the  girl 
utterly  fails  to  get  things  her  own  way;  and  in  "A  Curtain 
of  Green"  (1938),  Mrs.  Larkin  fails  to  resolve  her  emotional 
problems  by  incessantly  working  in  her  garden- -a  symbolic 
attempt  to  gain  some  kind  of  mastery  over  nature  after  her 
husband  is  killed  in  a freak  accident.  (I  shall  return  to 
this  story  in  Chapter  6) . 

Both  Miss  Eckhart ' s and  Miss  Julia's  overzealousness  is 
most  noticeable  in  their  attempts  to  dominate  the  lives  of 
their  favorite  pupils,  Virgie  Rainey  and  Gloria  Short, 
respectively.  Miss  Eckhart,  believing  Virgie  has  the  talent 
to  become  a great  pianist  and  without  considering  Virgie ' s 
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own  feelings,  insists  that  she  leave  Morgana  to  pursue  her 

studies.  The  following  passage  reveals  Miss  Eckhart ' s 

insistence  that  Virgie  pursue  a musical  career  and  her 

suffering  because  of  Virgie ' s lack  of  interest.  (The 

passage  comes  shortly  after  the  narrator  informs  us  that 

Virgie  quit  taking  music  lessons  and  began  playing  the  piano 

at  the  local  movie  theater.) 

Virgie  would  be  heard  from  in  the  world, 
playing  that  [the  Liszt  concerto] , Miss 
Eckhart  said,  revealing  to  children  with 
one  ardent  cry  her  lack  of  knowledge  of 
the  world.  How  could  Virgie  be  heard  from, 
in  the  world?  And  "the  world" ! Where  did 
Miss  Eckhart  think  she  was  now?  Virgie 
Rainey,  she  repeated  over  and  over,  had  a 
gift,  and  she  must  go  away  from  Morgana. 

From  them  all.  From  her  studio.  In  the 
world,  she  must  study  and  practice  her 
music  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  In  repeating 
all  this.  Miss  Eckhart  suffered.  (Collected 
Stories  303) 

The  passage  reveals,  of  course,  the  parochialism  of  the 
citizens  of  Morgana,  but  it  also  reveals  the  inordinately 
high  hopes  that  Miss  Eckhart  places  on  Virgie ' s ultimate 
success  as  a concert  artist- -hopes  that  by  this  time  she 
must  realize  are  futile,  for  as  the  sentence  which  begins 
the  paragraph  from  which  the  above  excerpt  is  taken  makes 
clear,  "by  now,  it  was  not  likely  she  [Virgie]  could  play 
the  opening  movement  of  the  Liszt  concerto"  (Collected 
Stories  303) . This  realization  that  Virgie  has  "failed"  her 
marks  the  beginning  of  Miss  Eckhart ' s slow  descent  into 
madness,  culminating  in  her  attempt  to  burn  down  the  old 
MacLain  house,  in  which  she  had  once  had  her  "studio,"  and 
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her  ultimate  commitment  to  a state  mental  institution.  Miss 
Eckhart ' s attempt  to  burn  down  the  house  also  reveals  a 
character  trait  of  Welty's  failed  women  artists  that  I noted 
in  my  discussion  of  "A  Memory" : when  confronted  by  people  or 
events  that  they  cannot  control,  they  are  prone  to  react  in 
a hostile  manner.  In  Miss  Eckhart ' s case,  these  hostile 
feelings  result  in  an  act  of  vindictiveness. 

Even  though  Miss  Julia  does  not  spend  her  final  days  so 

mentally  deranged  as  the  old  German  piano  teacher,  her 

attempt  to  control  the  life  of  her  favorite  pupil,  Gloria 

Short,  might  be  considered  even  more  overzealous,  perhaps 

even  sinister.  Miss  Julia  firmly  believes  that  among  a 

teacher's  duties  is  that  of  training  others  for  the 

profession;  and  her  choice  of  a successor  falls  on  Gloria, 

after  Gloria  wins  a spelling  bee  against  the  State 

Legislature.  As  Gloria  says. 

Miss  Julia  undertook  it,  and  she  wanted  me 
to  undertake  it  after  her--a  teacher's  life 
. . . . What  she  taught  me,  I'd  teach  you, 

and  on  it  would  go.  . . . She  didn't  ever 

doubt  but  that  all  worth  preserving  is  going 
to  be  preserved,  and  all  we  had  to  do  was 
keep  it  going,  right  from  where  we  are,  one 
teacher  on  down  to  the  next . (Losing  Battles 
235-36) 

When  Gloria  decides  to  forsake  teaching  and  marry  her 
student  Jack  Renfro,  Miss  Julia  resorts  to  a series  of 
attempts  to  dissuade  her,  the  cruelest  and  most  hostile 
being  her  warning  to  Gloria  that  she  does  not  know  who  her 
father  is.  The  rumor  that  Miss  Julia  helps  spread  suggests 
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that  Gloria's  father  may  be  Jack's  dead  Uncle  Sam  Dale 
Beecham- -which,  if  true,  would  make  their  marriage 
incestuous  under  Mississippi  State  law  (Losing  Battles  242- 
44) . Gloria  remains  undeterred  and  marries  Jack  anyway,  and 
no  one  ever  proves  the  rumor  true . 

Both  teachers,  because  of  their  attempts  to  control 

others  and  thus  justify  their  own  lives  (at  least  to 

themselves) , come  to  a sorry  end.  After  the  start  of  World 

War  I,  Miss  Eckhart  is  deserted  by  all  her  students  except 

Cassie  Morrison.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  students' 

desertion  is  no  doubt  Miss  Eckhart ' s German  heritage,  but 

her  absolute  devotion  to  teaching  and  her  antisocial  ways 

(at  least  by  Morgana  standards)  also  make  her  something  of 

an  anomaly  in  the  community: 

Missie  Spights  said  that  if  Miss  Eckhart  had 
allowed  herself  to  be  called  by  her  first 
name,  then  she  would  have  been  like  other 
ladies.  Or  if  Miss  Eckhart  had  belonged  to 
a church  that  had  ever  been  heard  of,  and 
the  ladies  would  have  had  something  to  invite 
her  to  belong  to  . . . Or  if  she  had  been 

married  to  anybody  at  all,  just  the  awfullest 
man- -like  Miss  Snowdie  MacLain,  that  every- 
body could  feel  sorry  for.  (Collected  Stories 
308;  ellipsis  in  text) 

But  nobody  feels  sorry  for  Miss  Eckhart,  and  she  ends  her 
days  alone,  a ward  of  the  State.  In  other  words,  part  of 
the  reason  that  Miss  Eckhart  ultimately  fails  to  realize  her 
goals  is  that  she  insists  on  remaining  herself  in  a 
prejudiced  and  conformist  community  that  does  not  appreciate 
her  special  talents. 
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Miss  Julia,  too,  is  all  but  abandoned  by  the  other 

members  of  her  community  as  she  lies  on  her  deathbed 

frantically  writing  letters.  One  letter,  written  to  her 

former  pupil  Judge  Moody,  poignantly  sums  up  her  final 

thoughts  about  her  career.  In  it  she  expresses  her  devotion 

to  teaching,  her  indomitable  will,  and,  finally,  her  despair 

at  coming  to  the  end  of  her  life  without  quite  believing  she 

has  truly  conquered  ignorance  in  Banner,  Mississippi. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  the  letter: 

"All  my  life  I've  fought  a hard  war  with 
ignorance . Except  in  those  cases  that  you 
can  count  on  your  fingers,  I lost  every 
battle  . . . Oscar,  it's  only  now,  when 

I've  come  to  lie  flat  on  my  back,  that 
I've  had  it  driven  in  on  me- -the  reason  I 
never  could  win  for  good  is  that  both  sides 
were  using  the  same  tactics.  Very  likely 
true  of  all  wars.  A teacher  teaches  and  a 
pupil  learns  or  fights  against  learning 
with  the  same  force  behind  him.  It's  the 
survival  instinct.  . . . But  I've  come  to  a 

puzzler.  Something  walls  me  in,  crowds  me 
around,  outwits  me,  dims  my  eyesight, 
loses  the  pencil  I had  in  my  hand.  I don't 
know  any  longer.  They  prattle  around  me  of 
the  nearness  of  Heaven.  Is  this  Heaven, 
where  you  lie  wide  open  to  the  mercies  of 
others  who  think  they  know  better  then  you 
do  what's  best--what's  true  and  what  isn't? 
Contradictors,  interferers,  and  prevaricators- - 
are  those  angels?  ...  I think  I'm  in 
ignorance,  not  Heaven."  (Losing  Battles  287-89) 

The  above  quote  reveals  the  ultimate  anguish  of  Welty's 

teachers  perhaps  better  than  any  other  passage  in  her 

fiction.  And  one  thing  that  immediately  strikes  us  is  Miss 

Julia's  belief  (and,  presumably.  Miss  Eckhart ' s too)  that  a 

teacher  must  continually  do  battle  with  the  world.  Such  a 
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false  notion,  false  in  the  same  sense  that  Miss  Julia 
believes  for  most  of  her  life  that  she  must  use  the  "same 
tactics"  as  her  students  and  be  continually  at  "war"  with 
them,  ultimately  ends  in  the  teacher's  defeat.  But  Miss 
Julia  never  really  accepts  the  utter  hopelessness  of  her 
situation  until  just  before  she  dies.  Her  last  conscious 
act  is  to  drag  herself  out  of  bed  and  set  off  down  the  road-- 
trying  one  last,  desperate  time  to  reach  some  kind  of 
destination.  And  it  is  in  the  road  that  Willy  Trimble  finds 
her  after  she  collapses.  The  final  words  she  utters  are 
"what  was  the  trip  for?"  (Losing  Battles  233) ; and,  if  we 
attempt  to  answer  this  question  based  upon  her  own  sense  of 
personal  fulfillment,  we  would  probably  have  to  reply, 
"Nothing."  Indeed,  Welty  herself  may  have  had  such  an 
answer  in  mind  when  she  chose  the  surname  for  her  character, 
for  after  reading  about  Miss  Julia's  failed  struggle  to 
educate  the  people  of  her  community  (that  is,  as  she 
understands  it,  to  control  their  lives  for  her  own 
purposes) , one  is  tempted  to  translate  Mortimer  as  "dead 
time,"  or,  perhaps,  "death's  timer.""* 

Notes 

*Schmidt  cites  Roland  Marchand ' s Advertising  the 
American  Dream:  Making  Wav  for  Modernity,  1920-1940  (esp.  1- 
51  and  66-69)  for  an  authoritative  discussion  of  the 
dominating  role  men  played  in  advertising  in  America  during 
the  time  frame  in  which  "Petrified  Man"  is  set. 

^So  far  as  I know,  Schmidt  is  the  first  critic  to 
specifically  note  that  the  standards  of  feminine  beauty 
upheld  by  the  beauticians  in  Leota's  beauty  parlor  and 
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adhered  to  by  her  customers,  as  suggested  by  the  titles  of 
some  of  the  magazines  in  Leota ' s beauty  shop  such  as  Screen 
Secrets . are  themselves  set  by  the  men  who  own  the  movie 
studios  and  advertising  agencies- -the  two  most  influential 
purveyors  of  mass  culture.  (See  Eudora  Weltv:  Eve  of  the 
Storyteller  84 . ) I must  admit  my  indebtedness  to  Schmidt ' s 
article  for  my  own  analysis  of  "Petrified  Man."  Of  all 
Welty's  works  analyzed  in  this  dissertation,  none  has  been 
more  thoroughly  critiqued  in  accordance  with  my  own  views  of 
Welty's  handling  of  the  theme  of  female/male  relationships 
than  has  this  story.  My  principal  concern,  however,  is  to 
view  the  story  in  the  context  of  Welty's  overall  treatment 
of  this  theme  and  to  suggest  how  this  story  anticipates  her 
later  development  of  it. 

am  using  the  terms  "artist"  and  "intellectual" 
loosely  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  Actually  only  one 
character  in  Welty's  fiction.  Laurel  McKelva  Hand  in  The 
Optimist's  Daughter,  is  a true  artist  in  the  sense  that  she 
makes  her  living  as  a fabric  designer  in  Chicago.  Other 
women  that  I refer  to  as  artists  or  intellectuals  are  so 
only  in  comparison  to  the  other  people  living  in  their 
communities.  Virgie  Rainey  in  The  Golden  Apples,  for 
example,  reveals  exceptional  promise  in  her  youth  as  a 
pianist  but  fails  to  develop  her  talent  fully.  Miss  Julia 
Mortimer  in  Losing  Battles  is  an  intellectual  only  in  the 
sense  that  of  all  the  people  living  in  Banner,  Mississippi, 
only  she  has  a genuine  love  of  learning.  However,  all  the 
women  whom  I refer  to  as  artists  or  intellectuals  do  possess 
at  least  some  talent  in  artistic  or  intellectual  fields,  and 
as  a result,  most  of  them  encounter  some  difficulties  in 
forming  relationships  with  their  less  talented  fellow 
citizens . 

'^Etymologically,  the  name  Mortimer  is  linked  to  the  Old 
French  names  for  death  and  sea . According  to  one  dictionary 
of  surnames,  Mortimer  is  a "habitation  name  from  Mortemer  in 
Seine-Maritime,  so  called  from  OF  mort (e)  dead  . . . + mer 

sea  (L  mare) . The  placename  probably  referred  to  a stagnant 
pond  or  partly  drained  swamp;  there  may  also  have  been  an 
allusion  to  the  biblical  Dead  Sea  seen  by  crusaders"  (Hanks 
and  Hodges,  A Dictionary  of  Surnames  376) . 


CHAPTER  7 

THE  SINGLE  WOMAN'S  SEARCH 
FOR  PERSONAL  SATISFACTION: 

WOMEN  WHO  SUCCEED 

The  ultimate  fate  of  a passionate  and  artistically  or 
intellectually  talented  single  woman  need  not  be  so 
depressing  as  those  of  Miss  Eckhart  and  Miss  Julia  Mortimer- 
although  in  Welty's  fiction  only  artistically  talented  women 
who  are  not  teachers  escape  the  fate  of  the  two  women 
mentioned  above.  The  reason  for  this  is,  no  doubt,  the  very 
nature  of  the  teaching  profession,  which  requires  that 
teachers  relate  to  other  people  in  certain  powerful  and 
institutionalized  ways,  and  often  results  in  a teacher's 
having  to  control  to  a certain  extent  the  lives  of  her 
pupils.  But  if  the  artistic  woman  is  to  succeed  in  finding 
personal  satisfaction  in  her  own  life--if,  that  is,  she  is 
ever  to  attain  the  state  in  which  she  feels  at  peace  with 
herself  and  her  surroundings- -she  must  do  so  (at  least 
within  the  context  of  Welty's  fiction)  in  a manner  radically 
different  from  that  employed  by  the  teachers.  Virgie  Rainey 
in  The  Golden  Apples  (1949)  and  Laurel  McKelva  Hand  in  The 
Optimist's  Daughter  (1972)  are  two  such  women  who  succeed 
where  the  teachers  failed.  But  before  turning  my  attention 
to  these  two  great  characters,  I want  to  examine  an  early 
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story--"A  Curtain  of  Green"  (1938) --in  which  Welty  presents 
her  initial  study  of  an  artistically  inclined  woman,  Mrs. 
Larkin,  who  presages  in  several  ways  these  later  characters. 
Like  Virgie  and  Laurel,  as  well  as  Miss  Eckhart  and  Miss 
Julia,  Mrs.  Larkin  is  first  seen  battling  against  the  pro- 
verbial slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune;  but  in  the 
end  she  achieves  a state  of  being  in  which  she  simply  "lets 
go" --that  is,  she  stops  battling  against  forces  beyond  her 
control  and  accepts  her  life  and  her  circumstances  for  what 
they  are.  And  by  this  simple  act  of  "letting  go"  she 
achieves  a kind  of  personal  "salvation"  that  eludes  not  only 
Miss  Eckhart  and  Miss  Julia  Mortimer,  but  also  the  girl  in 
"A  Memory." 

Ruth  M.  Vande  Kieft  has  already  suggested  that  "A 
Curtain  of  Green"  can  be  read  as  a sequel  to  "A  Memory"  when 
she  says  that  "the  brooding,  fearful,  scarcely  conscious 
anticipation  of  the  girl  in  'A  Memory'  is  the  anguished 
knowledge  of  the  bereaved  young  widow,  Mrs.  Larkin"  (Eudora 
Welty  [rev.  ed.]  16) . Both  the  girl  and  Mrs.  Larkin  believe 
at  one  point  that  their  love  for  the  man  in  their  life  ought 
somehow  to  protect  him  from  harm.  However,  Mrs.  Larkin's 
belief  in  the  power  of  her  love  to  protect  her  husband  from 
harm  is  shattered  one  day  when  a huge  chinaberry  tree  falls 
on  the  car  he  is  sitting  in  and  crushes  him  to  death.  This 
freak  accident  occurs  in  front  of  the  Larkins'  house  just  as 
Mr.  Larkin  arrives  home  from  work.  Mrs.  Larkin  is 
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dumbfounded  because  up  until  this  time  she  had  been 
convinced  that  "her  love  for  her  husband  was  keeping  him 
safe"  (Collected  Stories  109)  . 

After  the  accident,  Mrs.  Larkin  sequesters  herself  on 
her  property  and  turns  to  landscaping  in  an  attempt  to 
alleviate  her  suffering.  Unlike  professional  landscapers, 
however,  she  "seemed  not  to  seek  for  order,  but  to  allow  an 
over- flowering,  as  if  she  consciously  ventured  forever  a 
little  farther,  a little  deeper,  into  her  life  in  the 
garden"  (Collected  Stories  108) . By  cultivating  a wild, 
lush  growth  of  vegetation,  Mrs.  Larkin,  in  the  words  of 
Vande  Kieft,  "hopes  to  discover  the  essential  meaning  of 
nature"  and  thereby  gain  "a  kind  of  power  over  it"  (Eudora 
Weltv  [rev.  ed.]  16).  In  a sense,  then,  the  purpose  of  Mrs. 
Larkin's  artistic  endeavors  differs  somewhat  from  those  of 
the  girl  in  "A  Memory":  Mrs.  Larkin  wishes  to  learn  from 

nature  whereas  the  girl  wants  to  control  events.  However, 
both  use  their  art  in  an  attempt  to  reach  unattainable 
goals:  Mrs.  Larkin  desires  to  learn  the  reason  for  her 

husband's  accidental  death  and  the  girl  wants  to  protect  the 
boy  from  all  possibility  of  harm. 

Mrs.  Larkin's  reason  for  planting  flowers  in  her  garden 
from  morning  to  night  becomes  even  more  evident  when  a young 
black  gardener,  Jamey,  arrives  one  day  to  assist  her  in  her 
work.  As  he  kneels  on  the  ground  working,  his  childlike 
docility,  his  seeming  innocence  and  unconcern  over  the 
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mysterious  forces  of  nature  which  claimed  Mr.  Larkin's  life, 

drive  Mrs.  Larkin  almost  to  the  point  of  murder- -for  the 

sight  of  Jamey  suddenly  causes  her  to  realize  her  own 

powerlessness  over  nature.  Standing  behind  the  young  man, 

with  a hoe  raised  above  her  head,  she  resolves  to  avenge 

herself  on  nature  by  dealing  out  death;  for  to  her  way  of 

thinking,  if  she  could  not  save  her  husband,  she  can  at 

least  kill  her  black  helper  and  thus  gain  some  sense  of 

power  over  nature's  mysterious  ways: 

Life  and  death,  she  thought,  gripping  the 
heavy  hoe,  life  and  death,  which  meant 
nothing  to  her  but  which  she  was  compelled 
continually  to  wield  with  both  her  hands, 
ceaselessly  asking.  Was  it  not  possible  to 
compensate?  to  punish?  to  protest? 

(Collected  Stories  110-11) 

At  the  very  moment  Mrs . Larkin  is  about  to  murder 
Jamey,  it  begins  to  rain;  and  she  lowers  the  upraised  hoe 
and  lays  it  on  the  ground.  The  rain,  somehow,  has  effected 
an  epiphany  in  Mrs.  Larkin,  during  which  her  futile  battle 
against  the  mysterious  forces  of  nature  seemingly  comes  to 
an  end:  "It  [the  rain]  was  so  gentle.  It  was  so  full --the 
sound  of  the  end  of  waiting"  (Collected  Stories  111) . And 
even  though  nature  does  not  reveal  to  her  the  reason  for  her 
husband's  death,  it  does  make  it  possible  for  her  to  advance 
to  a new  stage  of  grief.  As  if  to  emphasize  this  point, 
Welty  describes  nature  as  appearing  to  Mrs.  Larkin  literally 
in  a new  light:  "In  the  light  from  the  rain,  different  from 

sunlight , everything  appeared  to  gleam  unreflecting  from 
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within  itself  in  its  quiet  arcade  of  identity.  The  green  of 
the  small  zinnia  shoots  was  very  pure,  almost  burning" 
(Collected  Stories  111;  emphasis  added) . As  Mrs.  Larkin  and 
Jamey  stand  facing  one  another  in  the  rain,  she  is  suddenly 
overwhelmed  by  a feeling  of  "tenderness"  which  "tore  and 
spun  through  her  sagging  body"  (Collected  Stories  111) . At 
this  moment,  she  thinks  to  herself,  "senselessly"  and 
"without  understanding,"  "it  has  come"  (Collected  Stories 
111) --the  "it"  referring  to  both  the  rain  and  the  feeling  of 
tenderness.  And  even  if  she  does  not  understand  exactly 
what  has  happened  to  her,  she  knows  that  she  will  no  longer 
engage  in  a futile  battle  with  the  forces  of  nature: 
instead,  the  narrator  informs  us,  "she  would  [later  that 
night]  lie  in  bed,  her  arms  tired  at  her  sides  and  in 
motionless  peace,"  because  she  now  realizes  that  "against 
that  which  was  inexhaustible,  there  was  no  defense" 
(Collected  Stories  111) . The  story  ends  when  Mrs.  Larkin 
falls  down  in  a faint,  the  rain  pouring  down  upon  her,  and 
Jamey  stands  above  her,  calling  her  name,  until  she  begins 
to  revive.  Mrs.  Larkin,  in  other  words,  now  appears  as 
helpless  as  Jamey  did  a few  moments  before.  And  it  is  this 
posture  of  helplessness  that  signifies,  perhaps,  that  she 
has  stopped  trying  to  control  the  uncontrollable  and  that 


her  grief  has  moved  to  a new  level . 
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Vande  Kieft  claims  that  Mrs.  Larkin's 

sleep  has  the  look  of  death:  there  is  the 
suggestion  that  only  by  sinking  herself 
into  final  oblivion  will  she  ever  be 
released  from  her  burning  compulsion  to 
wrest  meaning  from  nature,  to  impose  order 
on  chaos,  to  recover  her  loved  one.  (Eudpra 
Weltv  [rev.  ed.]  17) 

What  Vande  Kieft  fails  to  consider  here  is  the  presence  of 
two  religious  motifs  in  the  story- -the  idea  of  sacred  space 
and  the  ritual  of  suffering,  death  and  rebirth- -which 
suggest  that  Mrs.  Larkin  will  awake  from  her  fainting  spell 
a fundamentally  changed  person- -changed,  that  is,  for  the 
better,  and  released  from  her  compulsion.  In  order  to 
understand  how  these  motifs  operate  in  the  story,  I want  to 
discuss  them  in  terms  of  Mircea  Eliade's  theories.' 

According  to  Eliade,  the  chief  characteristic  of  sacred 

space  consists  in  its  being  "qualitatively  different"  from 

the  "prof ane " - -or  ordinary- -spaces  that  surround  it: 

For  the  religious  man,  space  is  not  homo- 
geneous; he  experiences  interruptions, 
breaks  in  it;  some  parts  of  space  are 
qualitatively  different  from  others  . . . 

There  is,  then,  a sacred  space  and  hence 
a strong,  significant  space;  there  are  other 
spaces  that  are  not  sacred  and  so  are  with- 
out structure  or  consistency,  amorphous.  Nor 
is  this  all.  For  religious  man,  this  spatial 
nonhomogeneity  finds  expression  in  the 
experience  of  an  opposition  between  space 
that  is  sacred- -the  only  real  and  real-ly 
existing  space- -and  all  other  space,  the 
formless  expanse  surrounding  it.  (Sacred  20)^ 

Furthermore,  Eliade  argues  that  sacred  space  is  important 

for  the  religious  person  "because  it  reveals  the  fixed 
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point,  the  central  axis  for  all  future  orientation";  it  is, 
in  other  words,  the  space  in  which  "the  sacred  manifests 
itself  in  any  hierophany"  (Sacred  21) . And  it  is  this 
manifestation  of  the  sacred  that  "fixes"  for  the  religious 
person  his  or  her  place  in  the  scheme  of  things.^ 

Mrs.  Larkin's  garden,  however,  is  not  exactly  sacred 
space  in  the  sense  that  Eliade  means  above;  that  is,  it  is 
not  a place  in  which  she  actually  feels  God's  presence.  But 
her  garden  does  bear  a certain  similarity  to  sacred  space 
because  it  is  a special  place  for  her.  Eliade  suggests  that 
many  people  consider  certain  places  to  be  significant,  or 
"sacred,"  for  them  in  a way  that  roughly  parallels  the 
significance  that  that  sacred  space  holds  for  the  religious 
person : 

These  are,  for  example,  privileged  places, 
qualitatively  different  from  all  others- - 
a man's  birthplace,  or  the  scenes  of  his 
first  love,  or  certain  places  in  the  first 
foreign  city  he  visited  in  youth.  Even 
for  the  most  frankly  nonreligious  man,  all 
these  places  still  retain  an  exceptional, 
a unique  quality;  they  are  the  "holy  places" 
of  his  private  universe,  as  if  it  were  in 
such  spots  that  he  had  received  the  revel- 
ations of  a reality  other  than  that  in 
which  he  participates  through  his  ordinary 
daily  life.  (Sacred  24) 

In  a sense,  then,  Mrs.  Larkin's  garden  is  for  her  a sacred 
space--a  space  shut  off  from  the  "prof ane " - -or  everyday-- 
world  around  her,  and  in  which  she  performs  her  daily  ritual 
of  planting  flowers  in  an  attempt  to  control  the  mysterious 
natural  forces  which  killed  her  husband.  It  is  also  the 
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space  in  which  she  finally  realizes  through  an  epiphany  that 
the  only  way  for  her  to  deal  with  the  mysteries  of  nature  is 
to  accept  them  as  inscrutable  and  respond  to  them  with 
"tenderness . " 

At  this  point,  however,  we  should  be  aware  of  an  irony; 
the  irony  is  that  for  Mrs.  Larkin  the  garden  is  a trap. 

That  is,  the  sacred  space  is  not  really  a haven  from  the 
outside  world,  but  a place  in  which  she  futilely  torments 
herself  by  trying  to  understand  and  control  that  which 
cannot  be  understood  or  controlled.  In  one  sense,  Mrs. 
Larkin's  dilemma  parallels  that  of  the  girl  in  "A  Memory": 
both  fear  that  which  they  cannot  understand  and  control . 

But  Mrs.  Larkin,  unlike  the  girl  (who  never  abandons  her 
hope  of  creating  an  ideal  existence  in  her  own  personal 
dream  world) , finally  begins  to  overcome  her  dilemma  after 
she  decides  not  to  kill  her  black  helper,  Jamey.  In  other 
words,  her  problem  is  how  to  break  out  of  the  sacred  space 
of  her  garden  and  rejoin  the  "profane"  world  as  a rational 
being  who  can  function  in  a realm  of  limited  possibilities. 

Mrs.  Larkin  undergoes  an  experience  which  parallels  the 
religious  redemptive  ritual  of  suffering,  death,  and 
rebirth.  And  it  is  this  religious  motif,  the  second  Welty 
uses  in  this  story,  that  most  powerfully  suggests  that  Mrs. 
Larkin  has  resolved  her  dilemma.  According  to  Eliade,  "the 
same  initiatory  schema- -comprising  suffering,  death,  and 
resurrection  (=rebirth) --is  found  in  all  mysteries.  . ." 
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( Sacred  196) . Mrs.  Larkin's  suffering  is  caused,  as  I noted 
above,  by  her  inability  to  save  her  husband  from  the  falling 
chinaberry  tree,  and  reaches  a climax  as  she  stands  over 
Jamey  with  a raised  hoe,  determined  to  avenge  herself  on  the 
mysterious  forces  of  nature.  But  at  the  moment  she  is  about 
to  "strike  off"  Jamey 's  head,  it  begins  to  rain;  and  a few 
moments  later  she  faints  (symbolically,  she  "dies")  and 
falls  to  the  ground.  According  to  Eliade,  every  initiatory 
ritual  "is  preceded  by  a symbolic  retrogression  to  chaos"  or 
"death"  (Rites  xiii) . This  symbolic  death  is  necessary 
because  it  "provides  the  clean  slate  on  which  will  be 
written  the  successive  revelations  whose  end  is  the  form- 
ation of  a new  man"  (Rites  xiii) --and,  of  course,  a new 
woman.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  according  to  religious 
thought,  to  attain  a higher  mode  of  existence  without  first 
having  "tasted  death"  (Rites  xiii) . 

Also,  water  is  a major  symbol  in  death  and  rebirth 
rituals;  and  it  must  be  noted  that  Mrs.  Larkin  decides 
against  killing  Jamey,  and  soon  thereafter  faints,  only 
after  the  rain  begins  falling  upon  her.  As  Eliade  notes, 
"the  waters  symbolize  the  . . . reservoir  of  all  the  possi- 
bilities of  existence  . . . ";  furthermore,  "water  always 
brings  a regeneration- -on  the  one  hand  because  dissolution 
[or  death]  is  followed  by  a new  birth,  on  the  other  because 
immersion  fertilizes  and  multiplies  the  potential  of  life" 
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( Sacred  130) . In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Larkin,  the  rain  fulfills 
the  same  function  as  would  immersion  in  water. 

Although  we  never  find  out  what  Mrs.  Larkin  will  be 
like  when  she  fully  regains  consciousness,  the  religious 
symbolism  in  the  story  strongly  suggests  that  she  has 
reached  that  point  in  her  life  where  she  has  put  off  the  old 
Eve,  so  to  speak,  and  is  now  ready  to  put  on  the  new.  In 
other  words,  the  religious  nature  of  the  symbolism 
reinforces  the  notion  that  her  feeling  of  "tenderness"  and 
her  acceptance  of  the  fact  that  she  cannot  hope  to  under- 
stand or  control  the  mysterious  forces  of  nature  may  well 
augur  a positive  and  permanent  change  in  her  attitude  toward 
lif  e . 

That  Welty  reaffirms  the  need  for  a woman  artist,  who 
is  also  unmarried,  to  undergo  a quasi-religious  experience 
before  she  can  resolve  her  personal  conflicts  and  achieve  a 
sense  of  contentment  can  be  seen  in  her  portrayals  of  two  of 
her  greatest  women  characters- -Virgie  Rainey  (The  Golden 
Apples)  and  Laurel  McKelva  Hand  (The  Optimist's  Daughter) . 
But  before  experiencing  their  final  conversions,  both  Virgie 
and  Laurel  exhibit  certain  character  traits  that,  in  part, 
are  the  same  as  those  responsible  for  the  ultimate  defeats 
of  the  girl  in  "A  Memory,"  Miss  Eckhart , and  Miss  Julia 
Mortimer,  and  for  bringing  Mrs.  Larkin  close  to  committing 
murder.  John  F.  Desmond's  comment  concerning  Laurel's  and 
her  mother  Becky's  personalities  offers  a crucial  insight 
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not  only  into  the  character  traits  of  these  two  women,  but 

also  reminds  of  us  the  character  traits  possessed  by  the 

artistically  and  intellectually  talented  women  characters 

whom  I have  just  analyzed.  Desmond  points  out  that  both 

Laurel  and  Becky  are  "orderers,"  though  they  do  not  possess 

the  overly  zealous  traits  of  Miss  Eckhart  and  Miss  Julia 

Mortimer.  The  difference  is  that  they  do  not  seek  to  impose 

their  will  on  others.  This  distinction  is  important  because 

Welty  seems  to  be  suggesting  that  if  one  is  to  achieve  a 

sense  of  well-being  and  personal  fulfillment,  one  cannot 

attempt  to  live  vicariously  through  other  people,  because 

other  people  will  usually,  in  one  way  or  another,  disappoint 

one's  expectations.  However,  both  Laurel  and  Becky  have  a 

pronounced  need  to  achieve  some  kind  of  order  in  their 

lives.  Concerning  Laurel,  Desmond  says. 

Like  her  mother.  Laurel  is  an  orderer:  She 
is  repulsed  by  the  Mardi  Gras  revelers,  and 
after  her  father's  operation  she  at  once 
establishes  a patterned  schedule  of  sitting 
with  him  every  day.  How  strongly  this  trait 
marks  her  character  is  apparent  even  on  the 
chaotic  night  of  her  father's  death,  when, 
as  she  rushes  down  the  hospital  corridor  to 
the  dying  Judge,  Laurel  reflects  that  she 
had  "never  noticed  the  design  in  the 
tiling  before,  like  some  clue  she  would 
need  to  follow  to  get  to  the  right  place." 

(124) 

Virgie,  though  apparently  less  of  an  orderer  than  the 
other  three  major  women  artists  or  intellectuals,  neverthe- 
less insists  in  her  own  way  on  doing  exactly  as  she  pleases. 
Her  first  clash  of  wills  with  Miss  Eckhart  occurs  when  she 
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refuses  to  pursue  a concert  career  (as  Miss  Eckhart  had 
hoped) , opting  instead  to  play  the  piano  at  the  Bijou  movie 
theater.  Vande  Kieft  notes  that  Virgie  also  possesses  the 
artist's  instinct  to  control  material  things  when  she  cites 
the  line  from  "The  Wanderers"  in  which  Virgie ' s mother 
thinks  that  "there's  nothing  Virgie  Rainey  loves  better  than 
struggling  against  a real  hard  plaid"  (Collected  Stories 
430),  and  comments,  "Discipline  achieved  against  odds--this 
has  been  the  source  of  Katie  Rainey's  pride  in  her  daugh- 
ter. . . " (Eudora  Wei tv  [rev.  ed.]  113) . Katie  Rainey's 

pride  in  her  daughter  is,  of  course,  understandable,  for 
people  who  enjoy  art  (including  quilt  making)  take  aesthetic 
delight  in  the  control  that  an  artist  brings  to  his  or  her 
work . 

Another  character  trait  that  all  of  Welty's  women 
artists  and  intellectuals  share,  as  I noted  above  in  my 
discussion  of  the  girl  in  "A  Memory,"  Mrs.  Larkin,  Miss 
Eckhart,  and  Miss  Julia  Mortimer,  is  their  feeling  of 
hostility  toward  people  and  events  that  do  not  meet  their 
expectations.  For  example,  Virgie  harbors  a deep-seated 
resentment  against  Miss  Eckhart  until  the  very  end  of  the 
novel  because  Miss  Eckhart  had  insisted  on  her  pursuing  a 
concert  career  against  her  wishes.  Becky  McKelva,  at  the 
end  of  her  life,  bitterly  denounces  both  her  husband  and 
daughter  because  they  had  not  realized  the  depth  of  her 
despair--at  least  not  to  Becky's  satisfaction- -during  her 
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long  last  illness.  And  Laurel  herself  almost  strikes  Fay  in 
the  head  with  a breadboard  when  it  becomes  clear  to  her  that 
Fay  does  not  honor  the  past- -something  that  Laurel,  up  until 
almost  the  end  of  the  novel,  feels  everyone  should  do."* 

As  will  be  evident  later,  both  Virgie  and  Laurel  will 
have  to  overcome  their  feelings  of  hostility  toward  other 
people  and  their  conscious  desire  to  impose  their  will  on 
events  before  they  can  experience  a sense  of  self -content- 
ment . But  two  other  factors  are  also  involved  in  the  lives 
of  these  two  successful  women  artists:  freedom  from  the 
inhibiting  effects  of  small-town  standards  and  freedom  from 
parental  restraints. 

Concerning  the  first  factor,  both  women  seem  remarkably 
unaffected  by  the  customs  and  mores  of  their  small  home- 
towns. For  example,  the  first  time  we  meet  Virgie  in  "June 
Recital"  she  is  having  sex  with  a young  sailor  named  Kewpie 
Moffitt  in  the  upstairs  bedroom  of  the  old  MacLain  house; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  story,  after  Miss  Eckhart  has  set  the 
house  on  fire  and  forced  the  two  lovers  to  flee,  Virgie 
walks  straight  through  a group  of  townswomen,  "click [ing] 
her  heels  as  if  nothing  had  happened  in  the  past  or  behind 
her,  as  if  she  were  free,  whatever  else  she  might  be" 
(Collected  Stories  325) . And  Laurel  refuses  the  suggestion 
Miss  Tennyson,  one  of  her  Mount  Salus  friends,  that  she  give 
up  her  career  in  Chicago  and  settle  permanently  in  her 
hometown.  It  is  Miss  Tennyson's  hope  that  Laurel  will  join 
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them  as  a bridge  partner;  but  even  Miss  Adele,  another  of 
Laurel's  friends,  realizes  the  inappropriateness  of  this 
suggestion  when  she  remarks  that  "there's  not  enough  Mount 
Salus  has  to  offer  a brilliant  mind"  (The  Optimist's 
Daughter  134) . While  the  repudiation  of  community  standards 
does  not,  in  itself,  insure  that  these  two  women  will 
experience  a feeling  of  self -contentment , it  does  reveal 
that  both  have  the  independence  of  spirit  to  escape  from  the 
inhibiting  effects  of  small-town  life.  And  it  is  this 
willingness  to  leave  these  small  communities  that 
constitutes  an  important  difference  between  the  lives  of 
Welty's  successful  women  artists  and  the  lives  of  Miss 
Eckhart  and  Miss  Julia,  for  both  these  latter  women  decided 
to  stay  in  a small  southern  town  and,  as  a consequence, 
remained  miserable. 

The  second  major  factor  that  is  similar  in  the  lives  of 
Welty's  successful  women  artists  is  their  independence  from 
parental  restraints.  That  is,  both  Virgie  and  Laurel 
undergo  their  conversion  experience  only  after  the  death  of 
their  last  remaining  parent.  Louise  Westling  and  Elizabeth 
Evans  have  both  written  feminist  studies  on  the  two  charac- 
ters' relationship  with  their  mothers.^  While  they  are 
correct  in  stressing  the  importance  of  mother/daughter 
relationships  in  The  Golden  Apples  and  The  Optimist's 
Daughter , I would  argue  that  in  the  latter  novel  Laurel  does 
not  achieve  a sense  of  inner  peace  until  after  the  death  of 
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her  father,  although  her  sometimes  tempestuous  relationship 
with  her  mother  is  certainly  a central  theme  in  the  novel . 

Evans,  referring  to  Thelma  J.  Shinn's  Radiant  Daughter: 

Fictional  American  Daughters,  in  which  Shinn  cites  the  line 

from  The  Golden  Apples,  "should  daughters  forgive  Mothers 

(with  Mothers  under  their  heels)?"  says, 

Shinn  suggests  that  southern  women  (native 
or  transplanted)  are,  far  more  than  men, 
obliged  to  attend  to  family  duties.  In 
portraying  dutiful  daughters  in  Virgie  and 
Laurel,  Welty  acknowledges  that  daughters 
are  literally  or  figuratively  bound  by  their 
mothers ' presence  and  demands . Daughters 
probably  cannot  forgive  their  mothers  while  the 
mothers  live  and  are  under  their  heels.  But  when 
the  mothers  die,  the  daughters  can  at  last 
literally  leave  home,  if  they  choose  to  do  so. 

(63)^ 

Evans  notes  that  two  artistically  inclined  women  in  The 
Golden  Apples,  Miss  Eckhart  and  Cassie  Morrison,  never 
succeed  in  breaking  the  bonds  that  bind  them  to  their 
mothers.  Miss  Eckhart  must  care  for  her  crippled  mother  for 
most  of  her  adult  life,  which  is  surely  a major  reason  that 
she  cannot  pursue  a concert  career;  and  Cassie,  after  the 
death  of  Catherine  Morrison,  refuses  to  leave  Morgana, 
preferring  instead  to  remain  and  give  piano  lessons,  while 
periodically  tending  a memorial  garden  for  her  mother  in 
which  "a  lot  of  narcissus  . . . spell  Catherine"  (Collected 

Stories  457)  Evans,  in  referring  to  Cassie,  sums  up  the 
plight  of  the  southern  woman  who  refuses  to  defy  her  mother 
and  take  control  of  her  own  life:  "Cassie 's  inability  to 
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defy  the  mother  by  leaving  indicates  that  her  woman's  life 
is  thwarted  and  stunted.  To  defy  the  mother  is  a necessary 
step  for  the  dutiful  daughter,  if  she  is  to  be  fully  her 
self"  (67) . Even  Cassie  herself  seems  painfully  aware  that 
her  inability  to  leave  Morgana  and  start  a life  of  her  own 
denies  her  the  opportunity  "to  be  fully  her  self . " As 
Virgie  prepares  to  leave  Morgana,  perhaps  for  the  last  time, 
Cassie  wistfully  calls  to  her  from  the  steps  of  her 
(Cassie 's)  house:  "You'll  go  away  like  Loch  [Cassie ' s 
brother] ...  A life  of  your  own,  anyway--! 'm  so  glad  for 
people  like  you  and  Loch,  I am  really"  (Collected  Stories 
457)  . 

But  for  Welty's  successful  women  artists,  it  takes 
something  more  than  simply  the  courage  to  leave  home  after 
the  death  of  their  last  remaining  parent  in  order  to  achieve 
true  selfhood;  indeed.  Laurel  had  long  since  left  home 
before  the  death  of  her  father.  Before  arriving  at  that 
state  of  being  in  which  they  seem  to  be  at  peace  with  them- 
selves and  reconciled  to  the  role  that  they  play  in  the 
scheme  of  things,  they  must  first  undergo  an  experience 
which  is  very  similar  to  the  religious  experience  that 
William  James  calls  "conversion."  It  should  come  as  no 
surprise  that  Welty  finally  relies  upon  a religious  or 
quasi-religious  solution  for  the  problems  faced  by  Virgie 
and  Laurel,  since  from  her  earliest  creative  years  she  has 
revealed  a predilection  for  using  certain  elements  that 
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might  be  termed  religious  (and  not  merely  mythical)  in  her 
fiction.  I have  already  noted  how  Mrs.  Larkin  (in  "A 
Curtain  of  Green")  may  well  be  on  the  threshold  of  a new 
life  after  she  faints  and  is  "baptized"  by  the  falling  rain. 
It  is  not,  however,  until  Welty  creates  the  characters 
Virgie  and  Laurel  that  she  describes  two  actual  conversion 
experiences  at  some  length.  But  before  dealing  with  Virgie 
and  Laurel,  I want  to  briefly  review  William  James's  theory 
of  the  psychological  forces  that  bring  about  such  experi- 
ences . Since  James ' s theory  concerning  mystical  and 
conversion  experiences  is  well  known,  I shall  content  myself 
here  with  only  a brief  summary  of  his  ideas,  particularly  as 
they  relate  to  the  conversion  scenes  in  The  Golden  Apples 
and  The  Optimist's  Daughter. 

In  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experiences,^  James 
remarks  that  in  the  medical  literature  written  prior  to  his 
time  (that  is,  before  1902) , two  ways  were  mentioned  by 
which  a person  could  recover  from  an  illness:  lysis  (slowly) 
and  crisis  (suddenly) . So,  too,  he  argues,  there  are  two 
ways  "in  which  inner  unification  may  occur"  in  the  spiritual 
(or  subconscious)  experiences  of  an  individual:  "one 
gradual,  the  other  sudden"  (152-53).  What  James  means  by 
"inner  unification"  is  based  upon  his  theory  that  all 
religious  or  quasi-religious  experiences  consist  of  two 
distinct  feelings,  which  he  calls  "uneasiness"  and  "its 
solution."  He  defines  the  terms  as  follows: 
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The  uneasiness,  reduced  to  its  simplest 
terms,  is  a sense  that  there  is  something  wrong 
about  us  as  we  naturally  stand. 

The  solution  is  a sense  that  we  are  saved  from 
the  wrongness  by  making  proper  connexion  with 
the  higher  powers.  (400) 

That  is,  when  a person  feels  that  he  or  she  is  in  contact 
with  a "higher  power, " that  person  may  experience  a sense  of 
"inner  unif ication" - -a  sense  that  what  is  wrong  in  his  or 
her  life  has  been  righted.  James  documents  the  cases  of 
numerous  people,  not  only  those  who  are  predisposed  to 
believe  in  a "higher  power, " who  achieve  a sense  that  what 
they  feel  is  wrong  has  been  righted  after  they  have 
undergone  a conversion  experience.  Both  Virgie  and  Laurel, 

I shall  argue,  undergo  a crisis  (or  sudden)  conversion 
experience  at  the  end  of  the  respective  novels  in  which  they 
appear,  so  it  is  this  kind  of  conversion  experience  that  I 
shall  explain  in  more  detail. 

Whatever  a person  might  think  of  religious  convictions 

per  se.  the  fact  that  some  people  experience  a sudden 

reversal  in  their  lives,  going  from  a state  of  feeling  that 

their  lives  may  be  out  of  joint  with  an  "ideal  order"  to  a 

state  of  feeling  "at  one"  with  themselves  and  their 

surroundings,  seems  to  be  indisputable.  James  says. 

Were  we  writing  the  story  of  the  mind  from 
a purely  natural -history  point  of  view, 
with  no  religious  interest  whatsoever,  we 
should  still  have  to  write  down  man's 
liability  to  sudden  and  complete  conversion 
as  one  of  his  most  curious  peculiarities. 

(188) 
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What  basically  occurs  during  a conversion  experience,  as 

James  describes  it,  is  that  a person  stops  trying 

consciously  to  control  either  events  or  the  way  he  or  she 

feels,  and  surrenders  to  a "higher  power."  James  says  that 

at  the  moment  one  undergoes  such  an  experience, 

passivity,  not  activity;  relaxation,  not 
intentness,  should  now  be  the  rule.  Give 
up  the  feeling  of  responsibility,  let  go 
your  hold,  resign  the  care  of  your  destiny 
to  higher  powers  . . . and  you  will  find  not 
only  that  you  gain  a perfect  inward  relief, 
but  often  also,  in  addition,  the  particular 
goods  you  sincerely  thought  you  were 
renouncing.  (95)^ 

The  religious  person  might  describe  such  an  experience 
as  dying  to  be  reborn;  and,  as  I have  argued  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Larkin,  Welty  herself  seems  fascinated  by  the 
possibility  of  such  a psychic  or  spiritual  experience 
occurring,  though  from  a non-religious  point  of  view.  James 
points  out,  however,  that  a conversion  experience  seldom,  if 
ever,  occurs  unless  the  person  undergoing  it  has  been  in 
some  way  prepared  for  it.  Such  an  experience,  he  claims,  is 
"due  largely  ...  to  the  subconscious  incubation  and 
maturing  of  motives  deposited  by  the  experiences  of  life. 
When  ripe,  the  results  hatch  out,  or  burst  into  flower" 

(188) . How  all  this  applies  to  Virgie  and  Laurel,  I shall 
explain  in  a moment.  But  first  I want  to  discuss  briefly 
what  James  means  by  a "mystical"  experience,  for  both  women 
not  only  undergo  a simple  conversion  experience  during  which 
they  change  some  of  the  fundamental  attitudes  they  holds 
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toward  life,  but  also  undergo  a kind  of  mystical  experience 
which  seems  to  bring  them  into  immediate  contact  with  a 
force  outside  themselves.  In  other  words,  both  women  seem 
to  undergo  a mystical  conversion  experience.  In  "The 
Wanderers,"  Welty  uses  a few  of  the  constellations  and 
certain  animals  as  metaphors  when  describing  Virgie ' s sudden 
change  of  attitude  toward  her  former  piano  teacher;  that  is, 
Virgie  almost  seems  to  become  part  of  the  whole  universe . 

And  in  The  Optimist's  Daughter,  Welty  describes  Laurel's  new 
attitude  toward  the  role  memory  plays  in  her  own  life  (a 
profound  revelation  for  Laurel)  at  the  moment  she  decides 
not  to  strike  Fay  with  the  breadboard. 

James  mentions  four  distinct  characteristics  of  a 
mystical  experience.  The  first  in  ineff ability . That  is, 
no  words  can  adequately  or  precisely  express  what  actually 
constitutes  a mystical  experience.  James  says  that 
"mystical  states  are  more  like  states  of  feeling  than  like 
states  of  intellect.  No  one  can  make  clear  to  another  who 
has  never  had  a certain  feeling,  in  what  the  quality  or 
worth  of  it  consists"  (302) . In  neither  The  Golden  Apples 
nor  The  Optimist's  Daughter  does  Welty  attempt  to  analyze 
the  precise  nature  of  the  mystical  experiences  that  Virgie 
and  Laurel  undergo.  All  we  know  for  certain  is  that  each 
woman  has  an  experience  at  or  near  the  end  of  the  novel  in 
which  she  appears  that  fundamentally  changes  her  attitude 
toward  certain  other  people. 
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The  second  characteristic  of  a mystical  experience  is 

its  noetic  quality.  By  this  term  James  means  that  a person 

who  has  had  a mystical  experience  feels  as  if  he  or  she  has 

gained  some  kind  of  important  new  knowledge.  He  writes: 

They  [mystical  experiences]  are  states  of 
insight  into  depths  of  truth  unplumbed  by 
the  discursive  intellect.  They  are  illumination, 
revelations,  full  of  significance  and  importance, 
all  inarticulate  though  they  remain;  and  as  a 
rule  they  carry  with  them  a curious  sense  of 
authority  for  after-time.  (302) 

It  is,  perhaps,  this  noetic  quality  that  makes  Virgie ' s and 

Laurel ' s experiences  truly  mystical  conversions  and  not 

simple  conversions,  for  neither  woman  consciously  wants  to 

change  her  attitude  toward  others  until  after  she  has 

received  new  knowledge.  A good  example  of  a simple 

conversion  experience  is  one  encountered  by  an  alcoholic  who 

follows  the  teachings  of  a twelve -step  program  such  as  the 

one  offered  by  Alcoholics  Anonymous.  When  an  alcoholic 

enters  into  such  a program,  he  or  she  has  usually  already 

admitted  to  himself  or  herself  that  he  or  she  has  a drinking 

problem.  What  the  alcoholic  learns  in  this  program  is  that 

one  technique  for  overcoming  a drinking  problem  is  to  stop 

actively  trying  to  give  up  alcohol  and  instead  to  rely 

passively  on  a "higher  power"  to  effect  a change  in  his  or 

her  life.  In  fact.  Alcoholics  Anonymous  does  not  insist 

that  one  believe  in  a specific  higher  power- -any  concept  of 

a higher  power  will  do  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  an 

addiction  to  alcohol . That  is. 


one  may  be  converted  from  a 
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state  of  alcoholism  to  one  of  sobriety  by  following  a simple 
technique  and  not  by  coming  into  possession  of  fundamentally 
new  knowledge  caused  by  a personal  insight. 

In  the  case  of  Virgie  and  Laurel,  however,  it  is  only 
after  they  have  come  into  possession  of  fundamentally  new 
knowledge- -that  is,  only  after  they  have  experienced  the 
noetic  quality  of  a mystical  experience- -that  they  undergo  a 
conversion.  For  Virgie,  this  new  knowledge  comes  about  when 
she  suddenly  understands  the  meaning  conveyed  by  the  picture 
of  Perseus  slaying  the  Medusa,  which  she  had  often  seen  as  a 
child  in  Miss  Eckhart ' s studio.  What  the  picture  now  means 
for  Virgie  is  that  there  is  no  real  difference  between 
victor  and  victim,  that  anybody  at  certain  moments  in  his  or 
her  life  may  be  one  or  the  other.  As  a result  of  her  new 
interpretation  of  the  "message"  conveyed  by  the  picture,  she 
relinquishes  her  long-standing  animosity  toward  Miss 
Eckhart,  whom  she  had  "hated"  (Collected  Stories  460)  and 
feared  in  her  youth,  and  suddenly  realizes  that  her  former 
piano  teacher  had  not  been  a tyrant  but  a passionate  human 
being  who  did  her  best  to  convey  the  passion  she  experienced 
in  music  to  her  young  pupil.  In  Laurel's  case,  the  sudden 
thought  of  Fay's  small  brother,  Wendell,  causes  her  to  give 
up  all  thought  of  striking  Fay  with  a breadboard  because  Fay 
had  chipped  it  and,  to  Laurel's  way  of  thinking,  desecrated 
the  memory  of  her  dead  husband  who  had  made  it . Further- 
more, Laurel  now  realizes  that  she  no  longer  owes  allegiance 
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to  her  dead,  but  that  simply  remembering  them  as  they  were 
in  life  is  enough  to  give  them  their  "due"  (The  Optimist's 
Daughter  207) . I shall  analyze  both  scenes  in  more  detail 
later,  but  what  is  important  to  understand  here  is  that  both 
women  undergo  a conversion  experience  only  after  they  have 
had  a mystical  or  quasi-mystical  experience. 

The  third  characteristic  of  a mystical  experience  is 
transiency.  According  to  James,  "mystical  states  cannot  be 
sustained  for  long.  Except  in  rare  instances,  half  an  hour, 
or  at  most  an  hour  or  two,  seems  to  be  the  limit  beyond 
which  they  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day"  (302) . " We 
cannot  be  sure  how  long  Virgie  remains  in  a mystical  state, 
since  the  novel  ends  while  she  is  sitting  on  a stile  across 
from  the  MacLain  courthouse,  having  her  mystical  experience. 
But  we  may  presume  that  she  will  not  remain  sitting  there 
for  long,  because  she  is  determined  to  leave  the  Morgana 
area,  and  that  her  mystical  experience  will  end  once  she 
gets  up  and  continues  on  her  way.  Laurel's  mystical  state 
seems  to  occur  in  a flash,  and  once  she  has  had  it  she  stops 
arguing  with  Fay  and  gets  ready  to  leave  Mount  Salus . 

The  fourth  characteristic  of  a mystical  experience  is 
passivity , which,  by  the  way,  is  similar  to  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  a simple  conversion  experience.  By  this 
term  James  means  that  although  a mystical  experience  may  be 
preceded  by  a person's  performance  of  certain  "preliminary 
voluntary  operations,"  the  actual  mystical  experience  itself 
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results  only  when  the  person  has  given  up  a conscious  exer- 
cising of  his  or  her  will,  and  feels  "grasped  and  held  by  a 
superior  power"  (303)  . According  to  James,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  God  or  some  other 
actual  "higher  power"  in  order  to  believe  in  the  actuality 
of  mystical  experiences.  Although  religious  mystics  claim 
to  have  an  actual  and  immediate  contact  with  God  during 
mystical  experiences,  James  argues  that  such  experiences 
may,  and  often  do,  occur  on  a more  prosaic  level.  He  says. 

The  simplest  rudiment  of  mystical  experiences 
would  seem  to  be  that  deepened  sense  of  the 
significance  of  a maxim  or  formula  which 
occasionally  sweeps  over  one.  "I've  heard 
that  said  all  my  life,"  we  exclaim,  "but  I 
never  realized  its  full  meaning  until  now." 

(303) 

He  goes  on  to  explain  that  such  a rudimentary  form  of 
mysticism  occurs  whenever  we  are  strongly  moved  by  certain 
passages  of  poetry,  or  even  by  "single  words,  and 
conjunctions  of  words,  effects  of  light  on  land  and  sea, 
odors  and  musical  sounds" --all  of  which  can  bring  about  a 
mystical  experience  "when  the  mind  is  tuned  aright"  (304) . 
The  mystical  experiences  of  both  Virgie  and  Laurel  seem  to 
be  partly  of  this  type.  Virgie ' s mystical  experience,  as  I 
mentioned  above,  commences  when  she  suddenly  comprehends  the 
"meaning"  of  the  picture  of  Perseus  slaying  the  Medusa.  For 
Laurel,  it  occurs  when  she  suddenly  realizes  that  her  notion 
of  the  "continuity  of  love"  is  not  contingent  upon  her 
personally  possessing  relics  from  her  past,  but  simply  by 
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remembering  her  loved  ones  as  they  were  in  life.  In  both 
instances,  these  insights  seem  to  occur  to  the  women  spon- 
taneously, without  their  actively  striving  to  attain  them. 

I will  now  consider  in  detail  the  mystical  conversion 
experiences  of  Welty's  two  "successful"  women  artists.  For 
Virgie,  the  preparatory  phase  of  her  mystical  conversion 
begins  two  days  before  the  actual  conversion  itself,  and 
will  consist  in  all  of  four  separate  experiences  spanning 
three  days . The  first  preparatory  experience  occurs  during 
her  mother's  funeral,  which  is  being  held  in  Katie  Rainey's 
house.  King  MacLain,  home  at  last  from  his  years  of 
philandering,  sneaks  down  the  hallway  to  where  the  food  is 
and  helps  himself  to  a piece  of  chicken.  He  then  returns 
and 


pushed  out  his  stained  lip.  Then  he  made  a 
hideous  face  at  Virgie,  like  a silent  yell. 

It  was  a yell  at  everything- - including  death, 
not  leaving  it  out- -and  he  did  not  mind  taking 
his  present  animosity  out  on  Virgie  Rainey; 
indeed,  he  chose  her.  Then  he  cracked  the  little 
bone  in  his  teeth.  She  felt  refreshed  all  of  a 
sudden  at  that  tiny  but  sharp  sound.  (Collected 
Stories  446;  emphasis  added) 

What  constitutes  an  act  of  animosity  on  King's  part  is 

perceived  by  Virgie  as  an  act  that  celebrates  life.  Louise 

Westling  is  certainly  correct  when  she  remarks  that,  despite 

King's  hostile  intention,  he  and  Virgie  are  united  in  a 

special  relationship  because  both  "are  determined  to  suck 

the  marrow  out  of  life  and  pay  no  attention  to  the  pieties 
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of  small -town  behaviour"  (Eudora  Weltv  152) . Westling 

further  states,  and  again  I think  she  is  correct,  that 

King  seems  almost  a spiritual  father  for 
Virgie,  but  unlike  ordinary  patriarchs  who 
seek  to  control  their  daughters'  actions. 

King  treats  Virgie  as  his  equal  and  validates 
the  independence  they  share  by  including  her 
in  his  defiant  grimace  and  in  the  affirmative 
act  of  cracking  the  little  bone  in  his  teeth. 
(Eudora  Weltv  152) 

The  importance  of  this  preparatory  experience  is  that  it 
makes  Virgie  aware  that  even  though  she  is  surrounded  by 
death  (both  an  actual  corpse  and  a still-living  symbol) , 
there  remains  much  that  she  can  still  experience  in  her  own 
lif  e . 

The  second  preparatory  experience  occurs  on  the  night 
of  her  mother's  funeral  when  Virgie  takes  a swim  in  the  Big 
Black  River.  Its  significance  as  a preparatory  experience 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  free  her  from  her  mother's 
influence.  As  Westling  remarks,  "this  peaceful  and 
delicious  baptism  frees  her  from  her  mother's  life  but 
merges  her  own  being  with  the  harmony  of  nature,  dissolving 
her  stubborn  will  in  the  flow  of  the  timeless  river"  (Sacred 
Groves  102) . Westling  is  correct  insofar  as  she  sees 
Virgie ' s swim  as  a kind  of  baptism  which  frees  her  from  her 
mother's  hold;  she  errs,  however,  in  conceiving  it  as  a 
complete  baptismal,  or  death-and-rebirth,  ritual.  Virgie 
will  not  "merge  her  own  being  with  the  harmony  of  nature" -- 
that  is,  she  will  not  undergo  an  experience  that  will  make 
her  a "whole"  person- -until  later.  What  she  experiences 
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at  this  point  is  only  the  "death"  phase  of  the 
baptismal  ritual.  To  put  it  in  religious  terms,  Virgie 
"dies"  to  the  old  life  (the  life  she  had  known  while  living 
with  her  mother) , but  she  has  not  quite  yet  been  "reborn 
into  the  new  life  (the  life  that  will  begin  for  her  the 
moment  she  has  her  mystical  experience) . This  second  prep- 
aratory experience,  however,  is  vitally  important  to  her 
because,  just  as  King's  sucking  on  a chicken  bone  had 
suggested  to  her  that  life  still  has  much  to  offer,  her  swim 
in  the  river  seems  to  mark  an  end  to  that  phase  of  her  life 
during  which  she  felt  she  had  to  stay  home  and  care  for  her 
mother . 

Virgie ' s third  preparatory  experience  occurs  on  the 
night  following  her  mother's  funeral.  She  has  just  gone  to 
bed  when  she  is  roused  by  someone  pounding  on  the  door. 

When  she  goes  to  see  who  it  is,  she  finds  a mysterious  old 
woman,  a total  stranger,  dressed  "in  a Mother  Hubbard  and 
clayed  boots"  (Collected  Stories  453) . The  clothing  imagery 
here  is  important,  for  if  King  can  be  considered  Virgie ' s 
"spiritual"  father,  then  the  old  woman,  dressed  in  a Mother 
Hubbard  (and  whose  "clayed  boots"  further  suggest  an  Earth 
Mother  figure),  might  well  be  considered  her  "spiritual" 
mother.  What  the  old  woman  offers  Virgie  is  a night- 
blooming cereus,  which  she  has  picked  from  her  own  garden. 
Virgie,  quite  understandably,  feels  frightened  by  the  old 
woman's  presence,  and  after  she  leaves  feels  "troubled"  by 
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the  flower  and  throws  "it  down  into  the  weeds"  ( Collected 

Stories  454) . But  this  brief  encounter  reminds  her  of  the 

nights  she  had  spent  at  the  river: 

She  knew  that  now  at  the  river,  where  she 
had  been  before  on  moon- lit  nights  in  autumn 
drunken  and  sleepless,  mist  lay  on  the  water 
and  filled  the  trees,  and  from  the  eyes  to 
the  moon  would  be  a cone,  a long  silent  horn, 
of  white  light.  It  was  a connection  visible 
as  the  hair  is  in  air,  between  the  self  and 
the  moon,  to  make  the  self  feel  the  child, 
a daughter  far,  far  back.  (Collected  Stories 
454;  emphasis  added) 

If  King,  the  "spiritual"  father,  has  given  Virgie  hope  for 
the  future,  and  her  swim  in  the  river  has  freed  her  from  her 
actual  mother's  domination,  then  the  old  woman,  the 
"spiritual"  mother,  reminds  her  of  the  feminine- -both  of  the 
moon,  the  symbol  of  the  female  principle,  and  of  her  mother, 
whose  daughter  she  will  always  remain.  To  put  it  simply, 
the  old  woman  reminds  Virgie  that  she  is,  first  and 
foremost,  a woman . And  yet,  Virgie  rejects  the  old  woman's 
gift  of  the  night -blooming  cereus  in  a manner  suggesting 
fear  and  disgust.  Just  before  throwing  the  flower  away,  we 
are  told  that  "Virgie  was  still  trembling.  The  flower 
troubled  her  ..."  (Collected  Stories  454) . The  reason  for 
this  is,  perhaps,  that  both  the  old  woman  and  her  gift  of 
the  flower  remind  Virgie  of  her  life  in  Morgana--specif i- 
cally,  of  her  life  with  her  own  mother  from  whom  she  has 
just  been  freed,  and  of  the  gift  of  music  that  Miss  Eckhart 
had  given  her  and  which  she,  Virgie,  has  thrown  away.  To 
accept  the  flower  from  the  old  woman  would,  no  doubt,  make 
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Virgie  feel  at  least  somewhat  obligated  to  her  for  the  gift. 
And  if  Virgie  is  to  become  the  kind  of  woman  she  wants  to 
be,  then  she  must  free  herself  as  much  as  is  humanly 
possible  from  any  sense  of  obligation  to  anyone  in  Morgana- - 
especially,  at  this  moment  in  her  life,  from  an  old  woman 
who  is  obviously  a "mother-figure." 

Virgie ' s fourth,  and  last,  preparatory  experience 
occurs  just  before  her  mystical  conversion,  and  takes  place 
during  a stopover  she  makes  in  the  town  of  MacLain,  after 
leaving  Morgana.  This  experience  consists  of  her  banishing 
from  her  mind  the  men  she  had  known  in  Morgana.  As  if  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  this  step  in  Virgie ' s life, 

Welty  includes  an  incident  during  the  funeral  scene  that 
constitutes  a satiric  portrayal  of  the  small-town  married 
woman.  The  former  Jinny  Love  Stark,  who  is  now  married  to 
Ran  MacLain,  approaches  Virgie  and  urges  her  to  get  married. 
Jinny,  however,  is  portrayed  as  a woman  who  never  really 
outgrew  her  childhood,  and  now  finds  practically  her  only 
pleasure  in  urging  marriage  onto  single  women  of  her 
acquaintence . For  her,  not  being  a wife  and  mother  is 
tantamount  to  a woman's  crucifying  herself: 

Jinny,  who  in  childhood  had  seemed  more 
knowing  than  her  years,  was  in  her  thirties 
strangely  childlike;  was  it  old  perversity 
or  further  tactics?  She  too  arrived  at  close 
range,  looked  at  the  burns  and  scars  on  Virgie ' s 
hands,  as  Missie  Spights  had  done,  making  them 
stigmata  of  something  at  odds  in  her  womanhood. 

"Listen.  You  should  marry  now,  Virgie.  Don't 
put  it  off  any  longer,"  she  said,  making  a face, 
any  face,  at  her  own  words.  She  was  grimacing 
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out  of  the  iron  mask  of  the  married  lady.  It 
appeared  urgent  with  her  to  drive  everybody, 
even  Virgie  for  whom  she  cared  nothing,  into 
the  state  of  marriage  along  with  her.  Only 
then  could  she  resume  as  Jinny  Love  Stark, 
her  true  self.  (Collected  Stories  444-45; 
emphasis  added) 

So,  as  Virgie  sits  on  a stile  in  MacLain,  while  the 
rain  gently  falls  on  her,*^  she  sees  pass  by  her  a man  who 
reminds  her  of  her  former  boss  Mr.  Nesbitt:  "Mr.  Nesbitt's 
twin  passed  close  to  her,  and  down  the  street  he  turned 
flamboyantly  and  entered  what  must  have  been  his  own  door, 
splashing  frantically  through  a puddle"  (Collected  Stories 
450;  emphasis  added).  Whoever  the  man  is,  he  seems,  to 
Virgie,  all  show  and  no  substance. 

Virgie  also  sees  her  most  recent  lover,  Mr.  Mabry,  pass 

by  (he  is  the  one  most  people  thought  she  would  marry) . Mr. 

Mabry  had  been  too  ill  with  a cold,  or  so  he  said,  to  attend 

her  mother's  funeral,  yet  here  he  is  out  in  the  rain, 

looking  "wretchedly  dignified  and  not  quite  yet  alarmed" 

(Collected  Stories  459) . For  a moment  Virgie  wonders 

whether  she  might  really  need  him,  then  banishes  not  only 

him  but  the  other  men  she  has  known  from  her  life: 

Virgie,  picking  the  irresistible  pepper  grass, 
saw  Mr.  Mabry  too.  It  was  really  himself, 
looking  out  under  his  umbrella  for  somebody. 

How  wretchedly  dignified  and  not  quite  yet 
alarmed  he  looked,  and  how  his  cold  would 
last!  Mr.  Mabry  imagined  he  was  coming  to 
her  eventually,  but  was  it  to  him  that  she 
had  come,  backward  to  protection?  She'd  have 
had  to  come  backward,  not  simply  stand  still, 
to  get  from  the  wild  spirit  of  Bucky  Moffitt 
(and  where  was  he?  Never  under  the  ground! 
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She  smiled,  biting  the  seed  in  the  pepper 
grass) , back  past  the  drunk  Simon  Sojourner 
that  didn't  want  her,  and  on  to  embarrassed 
Mr.  Mabry,  behind  whom  waited  loud,  harmless, 
terrifying  Mr.  Nesbitt  who  wanted  to  stand 
up  for  her.  She  had  reached  Mr.  Mabry  but 
she  had  passed  him  and  it  had  not  mattered  about 
her  direction,  since  here  she  was.  She  sat  up 
tall  on  the  stile,  feeling  that  he  would  look 
right  through  her--Virgie  Rainey  on  a stile, 
bereaved,  hatless,  unhidden  now,  in  the  rain-- 
and  he  did.  She  watched  him  march  by.  Then 
she  was  all  to  herself.  (Collected  Stories  459) 

If  she  is  not  to  take  a step  "backward, " she  must  leave 
them  all  behind  and  remain,  at  least  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  "all  to  herself."  But  Virgie,  unbeknownst  to  her, 
is  only  moments  away  from  experiencing  a mystical 
conversion.  Her  "salvation,"  in  other  words,  will  come  in 
what  can  perhaps  best  be  described  as  a complete  and 
harmonious  union  with  a power  which  exists,  seemingly, 
outside  of  her;  and,  as  the  language  used  to  describe  this 
conversion  experience  suggests  (that  is,  the  mention  of 
certain  constellations  and  the  use  of  animal  imagery  at  the 
end  of  the  story) , this  outside  power  is  the  universe 
itself.  But  before  describing  Virgie ' s final  experience,  I 
want  to  note  briefly  more  of  the  events  immediately 
preceding  it,  for  in  describing  these  events  Welty  uses 
language  that  has  ritualistic  significance. 

First  of  all,  Virgie  leaves  Morgana  on  the  third  day 
after  her  mother's  death.  If  her  mother's  death  and 
Virgie ' s "baptismal"  swim  in  the  Big  Black  River  signal  the 
"death"  of  the  "old"  Virgie,  then  the  fact  that  she  leaves 
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Morgana  three  days  later  suggest  that  she  is  about  to  be 
"reborn" --or  "resurrected" - -as  the  "new"  Virgie . Second, 
she  drives  exactly  seven  miles  from  Morgana  to  MacLain.  The 
number  "7"  signifies  completion;  that  is,  by  choosing  this 
number,  Welty  subtly  hints  that  Virgie  will  "complete" 
herself --or  become  wholly  her  self  - -in  MacLain.  And  third, 
rain  falls  on  her  as  she  sits  on  the  stile,  suggesting  that 
she  is  undergoing  yet  another  "baptism";  however,  this  time 
the  baptismal  ritual  denotes  a "rebirth"  rather  than  a 
"death"  (as  was  the  case  when  she  swam  in  the  river)  Or,  to 
put  it  slightly  differently,  Virgie  "drowns"  in  the  river 
but  is  "revitalized"  in  the  rain- -the  rain  suggesting  the 
life-enhancing  power  of  water  as  opposed  to  the  potentially 
destructive  force  of  the  river.  I should  also  note  that 
although  Welty  has  used  the  number  "3"  and  water  imagery 
before  in  her  fiction  to  suggest  renewal  or  rebirth  (see, 
for  example,  "A  Curtain  or  Green,"  "Livvie,"  and  The  Robber 
Bridegroom) , this  is  the  first,  and  only,  time  she  has  used 
the  number  "7"  in  conjunction  with  the  other  two  ritualistic 
elements.  The  use  of  the  number  "7"  thus  suggests,  though 
perhaps  in  a tenuous  way,  that  the  mystical  conversion 
Virgie  is  about  to  experience  may  well  result  in  a permanent 
change  in  her  life,  that  is,  in  her  acquisition  of  a 
fundamentally  new  concept  of  her  self  and  of  her 
relationship  to  people  and  events  around  her. 
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Virgie ' s actual  mystical  conversion  occurs,  as  I 
mentioned  above,  moments  after  she  dismisses  the  men  she  has 
known  from  her  life,  and  consists  of  two  parts.  The  first 
occurs  when  she  suddenly  understands  the  meaning  (at  least 
the  meaning  that  is  significant  for  her)  of  the  picture  of 
Perseus  slaying  the  Medusa.  The  second,  as  if  to  reinforce 
the  significance  of  the  first,  takes  place  just  after  an  old 
black  woman  sits  down  on  the  stile,  one  step  below  Virgie. 
During  this  second  phase  of  her  mystical  conversion,  Virgie 
seems  to  merge  her  own  psyche  (or  soul)  with  the  very 
universe  itself,  that  is,  with  a power  far  superior  to  her 
own  finite  self. 

When  Virgie  recalls  the  picture  of  Perseus  slaying  the 
Medusa,  her  first  thought  is  of  Perseus's  "vaunting"  and  of 
his  "lifted  arm"  (Collected  Stories  460) . She  immediately 
thinks  of  the  man  (Perseus)  as  the  victor  and  the  woman  (the 
Medusa)  as  the  victim,  which,  in  turn,  causes  her  to  think 
of  love  itself  as  a kind  of  horror:  "Cutting  off  the 
Medusa's  head  was  the  heroic  act,  perhaps , that  made  visible 
a horror  in  life,  that  was  at  once  the  horror  in  love, 

Virgie  thought--the  separateness"  (Collected  Stories  460; 
emphasis  added) . The  operative  word  in  the  above  quote  is 
"perhaps,"  because  even  though  Virgie  no  doubt  identified 
with  the  Medusa  figure  "when  she  was  young  and  afraid  of 
Miss  Eckhart"  (Collected  Stories  460)  by  constantly  fighting 


her  teacher's  attempts  to  control--or  "victimize -her , she 
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now  suddenly  realizes  that  there  is  no  fundamental 

difference  between  victor  and  victim: 

Because  Virgie  saw  things  in  their  time, 
like  hearing  them- -and  perhaps  because  she 
must  believe  [at  this  particular  moment]  in 
the  Medusa  equally  with  Perseus- -she  saw 
the  stroke  of  the  sword  in  three  movements, 
not  one.  In  the  three  was  the  damnation- - 
no,  only  the  secret,  unhurting  because  not 
caring  in  itself - -beyond  the  beauty  and  the 
sword's  stroke  and  the  terror  lay  their 
existence  in  time- -far  out  and  endless,  a 
constellation  which  the  heart  could  read 
over  many  a night.  (Collected  Stories  460) 

The  "secret"  that  Virgie  uncovers  at  this  moment  in  her  life 
is  that  the  "horror  in  love"  may  not  be  an  absolute, 
existential  given,  but  exists  only  when  one  does  not 
comprehend  the  dual  roles  of  victor  and  victim  that  most 
people  play.  That  is,  if  one  assumes  that  one  is  only  a 
victor  or  only  a victim,  then  one  is  either  aggressive 
towards  or  defensive  against  the  actions  of  others- -and  this 
results  in  the  "separateness"  that  one  feels  in  relation  to 
the  other.  But  if  one  realizes  that  both  one's  self  and  the 
other  person  are  equally  victor  and  victim,  then  the  "separ- 
ateness" that  divides  people- -and  destroys  love- -disappears . 
In  her  own  case,  Virgie  now  views  Miss  Eckhart  more  sympa- 
thetically; indeed,  she  now  thinks  that  her  former  piano 
teacher,  in  being  both  victor  and  victim,  attained  an 
intensity  of  artistic  passion  that  otherwise  might  have  been 
impossible : 

Miss  Eckhart,  whom  Virgie  had  not,  after  all, 
hated- -had  come  near  to  loving,  for  she  had 
taken  Miss  Eckhart ' s hate,  and  then  her  love. 
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extracted  them,  the  thorn  and  then  the  over- 
flow- -had  hung  the  picture  [of  Perseus  and 
the  Medusa]  on  the  wall  for  herself.  She 
[Miss  Eckhart]  had  absorbed  the  hero  and  the 
victim  and  then,  stoutly,  could  sit  down  to 
the  piano  with  all  Beethoven  ahead  of  her. 

With  her  hate,  with  her  love,  and  with  the 
small  gnawing  feelings  that  ate  them,  she 
offered  Virgie  her  Beethoven.  . . . 

(Collected  Stories  460;  emphasis  added) 

Virgie ' s realization  that  victor  and  victim  are  one  and  the 

same  is  summed  up  in  the  following  passage:  "In  Virgie ' s 

reach  of  memory  a melody  softly  lifted,  lifted  of  itself. 

Every  time  Perseus  struck  off  the  Medusa's  head,  there  was 

the  beat  of  time,  and  the  melody.  Endless  the  Medusa,  and 

Perseus  endless"  (Collected  Stories  460) . 

Peter  Schmidt  argues  that  Virgie,  at  this  moment, 
becomes  Perseus  as  he  slays  the  Medusa:  "With  one  stroke  of 
the  imagination,  Virgie  Rainey  assaults  Morgana ' s deadly, 
stereotypical  image  of  a strong  independent  woman  as  a 
monster"  ("Sybils"  89).  Schmidt,  in  other  words,  would  make 
Virgie  as  dominant- -and  deadly- -as  Perseus  himself;  and  thus 
he  suggests  that  in  order  for  a woman  to  be  strong  and 
independent,  she  must  be  the  equal  of  a strong- -and  violent- - 
man.  However,  Schmidt  misses  the  whole  point  of  the  scene 
because  he  fails  to  realize  that  Virgie 's  sudden  under- 
standing of  the  roles  of  Perseus  and  the  Medusa  (roles  which 
make  coequals  of  them)  does  not  occur  in  the  context  of  any 
violent  or  aggressive  action  on  Virgie ' s part  (indeed, 

Virgie  has  already  left  Morgana  and  no  longer  has  any  reason 
to  "slay"  anything  there) , but  seems  to  occur,  as  Welty 
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says,  "of  itself."'^  As  we  saw  in  "June  Recital,"  not  only 
the  people  of  Morgana,  but  Virgie,  too,  through  her  many 
acts  of  disobedience  and  disrespect  toward  Miss  Eckhart , 
fought  hard  against  another  "strong  independent  woman."  Now, 
however,  she  stops  fighting  and  has  even  begun  to  view  her 
old  nemesis  in  a new  and  more  understanding  light.  In 
perhaps  the  most  moving  passage  in  all  of  Welty's  fiction 
that  describes  the  gift  that  a good  teacher  passes  on  to  her 
pupil  and  which  the  pupil,  in  this  case,  finally  accepts,  we 
read : 

She  [Miss  Eckhart]  offered,  offered, 
offered- -and  when  Virgie  was  young, 
in  the  strange  wisdom  of  youth  that  is 
accepting  of  more  than  is  given,  she 
had  accepted  the  Beethoven,  as  with 
the  dragon's  blood.  That  was  the  gift 
she  had  touched  with  her  fingers  that 
had  drifted  and  left  her.  ( Collected 
Stories  460) 

At  this  very  moment,  Virgie  finally  realizes  what  the 

gift  was  that  Miss  Eckhart  had  given  to  her:  the  means  ( "the 

Beethoven")  with  which  to  receive  into  herself  the  fire  and 

passion  ("the  dragon's  blood")  that  had  coursed  through  her 

teacher.  Daniele  Pitavy-Souques  sums  up  this  scene  not  only 

by  viewing  Perseus  as  a symbol  for  the  artist,  but  also  by 

intimating  that  Virgie  has  undergone  a mystical  conversion, 

a kind  of  "letting  go"  by  means  of  a leap  of  faith,  in  order 

to  attain  the  All  (or,  at  least,  to  attain  a new  awareness 

of  herself  as  a human  being  capable  of  loving) : 

I like  the  connection  with  Perseus,  whom 
I regard  as  the  key  figure  of  the  artist 
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in  Welty's  fiction.  Around  him  revolves 
a cluster  of  words  such  as  vaunt , which 
Eudora  Welty  recently  defined  for  me  as  a 
leap . This  leap  is  what  we  do  when  we 
renounce  ourselves,  the  better  to  become 
ourselves;  when  we  resolve  not  to  be  loved 
that  we  may  better  love.  (150) 

What  Virgie  also  realizes  at  this  moment,  as  Pitavy-Souques 
points  out,  is  that  to  be  truly  herself- -a  strong,  passion- 
ate, artistic  woman- -she  must  accept  both  the  vaunting  of 
life  and  the  suffering,  the  activity  and  the  passivity,  the 
action  and  the  passion.  Pitavy-Souques  writes:  "The  great 
artist  [Perseus]  calls  the  public  to  see  suffering  not  as  a 
necessary  or  unavoidable  evil  but  as  a challenge  . . . which 

restores  integrity  to  man's  secret.  ..."  And  she  quotes 
Denis  Vasse  to  explain  this  "secret"  further:  "this  secret 
lies  in  the  contradiction  out  of  which  his  desire  is  born. 

A living  creature,  man  knows  this:  he  is  mortal  and  he  is 
endowed  with  speech;  yet  he  knows  nothing  of  death  or  speech 
. . . " (150)  . Having  realized  that  life  involves  both 

victory  and  defeat,  passion  and  suffering,  life  and  death, 
Virgie  is  able  both  to  forgive,  and  even  to  love,  her  former 
piano  teacher  and  seemingly  to  merge  her  own  small  being 
with  a power  (which  is  the  direct  result  of  her  insight) 
that  is,  for  her,  a kind  of  ultimate  reality. 

Immediately  after  the  first  phase  of  her  mystical 
conversion,  Virgie  is  joined  by  an  old  black  woman- -an  "old 
black  thief"  (Collected  Stories  461) --who  sits  down  near 


her.  As  they  sit  on  the  stile  in  the  rain,  Virgie  suddenly 
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feels  as  if  the  rain  were  somehow  "the  air's  and  the  earth's 
fuming  breath"  that  is  forever  free  to  "come  and  go" 
(Collected  Stories  460)  as  it  pleases.  Rejuvenated  by  her 
close  contact  with  the  elemental  forces  of  rain,  air,  and 
earth,  Virgie  feels  "as  if  her  own  modesty  could  also  fall 
upon  her  now,  freely  and  coolly,  outside  herself  and  on  the 
everywhere  ..."  (Collected  Stories  460) . After  briefly 
recollecting  King  MacLain  as  he  appeared,  greedy  for  life, 
at  the  funeral  of  her  mother  (and  with  whom  she  shares  a 
passion  for  life) , Virgie  experiences  her  ultimate,  mystical 
union  with  the  life-affirming  animal  powers  that  are  parti- 
cularly significant  for  her.  The  narrator  informs  us  that 
she  "heard  through  falling  rain  the  running  of  the  horse  and 
bear,  the  stroke  of  the  leopard,  the  dragon's  crusty 
slither,  and  the  glimmer  and  trumpet  of  the  swan"  ( Collected 
Stories  461) . 

Elizabeth  Evans  says  that  "Welty  has  conceded  that 
these  sounds  quite  defy  literal  representation  and 
explanation"  (63) . This  is  not  surprising  since,  as  I noted 
earlier,  mystical  experiences  are  ineffable- -or , at  the  very 
least,  extremely  difficult  to  explain  precisely.  One  key  to 
understanding  this  scene  might  be  the  narrator's  use  of  the 
phrase  "the  dragon's  crusty  slither."  Just  prior  to 
Virgie ' s ultimate  mystical  conversion,  the  narrator  informs 
us  that  Virgie  "accepted  the  Beethoven,  as  with  the  dracron ' s 
blood"  (Collected  Stories  460;  emphasis  added) , when 
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referring  to  the  gift  that  she  had  received  from  her  former 
piano  teacher.  There  seems  to  be,  then,  a connection 
between  Beethoven's  music  and  the  dragon,  quite  possibly 
suggesting  that  the  dragon  may  be  interpreted  as  a metaphor 
for  artistic  passion.  The  dragon  may  also  suggest  the 
Medusa-like  vulnerability  of  the  artist,  since  in  medieval 
legends  the  dragon  was  not  only  powerful--a  victor--but 
often  a victim  of  the  conquering  hero.  If,  then,  we  view 
the  horse  as  suggesting  power;  the  bear  and  leopard (by  their 
very  nature) , power  and  danger;  and  the  swan,  beauty,  we 
might  conclude  that  the  overall  effect  of  the  final  words  of 
the  story  is  to  signify  that  Virgie  has  finally  attained  the 
passion,  power,  "dangerousness, " beauty,  and  even 
vulnerability  sometimes  attributed  to  the  artistic  person- - 
especially  when  this  person  is  free  to  exercise  his  or  her 
talents  to  the  fullest. 

Several  critics  have  already  attempted  to  explain  the 
significance  of  this  admittedly  difficult  scene.  Elizabeth 
Evens,  though  stopping  short  of  calling  it  a description  of 
a mystical  experience,  implies  that  the  sounds  and  the 
procession  of  animal  images  are  "magic"  and  "magical";  and 
then  she  says,  "The  point,  perhaps,  is  not  to  analyze  the 
visual  and  auditory  context  of  the  magic  procession  but  to 
willingly  accept  the  catalogue  as  magical,  as  suggesting  a 
world  beyond  the  routine,  the  banal"  (63) . And  Thomas  L. 
McHaney  stresses  Virgie ' s sudden  "intuitive  grasp"  of  new 
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knowledge  (what  I have  been  referring  to  as  her  mystical 

conversion)  when  he  says, 

The  closure  of  The  Golden  Apples  . . . is  a 

poetic  statement  of  Virgie ' s consciousness 
that  she  has  attained  an  intuitive  grasp  of 
cyclic  things  . . . : love  and  hate,  horror 

and  beauty,  life  and  death.  . . . Mysteries 

in  suspension  converge,  and  through  an  act 
of  profound  simplicity,  Virgie  gathers  in 
knowledge.  (186) 

What  both  critics  seem  to  imply  is  that  the  effectiveness  of 
the  final  scene  depends  upon  the  reader's  intuitive 
understanding  of  its  meaning. 

In  an  interview  with  John  Griffin  Jones,  Welty  said 
that  there  may  be  a connection  between  Virgie  Rainey  and 
Laurel  McKelva  Hand;  "One  may  have  led  to  the  other.  Virgie 
and  Laurel  were  such  different  people,  backgrounds  and 
everything,  but  they  were  doing  the  same  thing"  (Prenshaw, 
Conversations  375) . Laurel  undergoes  a mystical  conversion 
similar  to  Virgie 's,  but  Laurel  is  Welty 's  first  profes- 
sional woman  artist;  she  earns  her  living  as  a successful 
fabric  designer  in  Chicago.  Thus,  as  Westling  points  out, 
"Welty  examines  the  fate  of  a woman  . . . who  has  committed 

herself  to  her  art  and  thus  does  not  suffer  Virgie ' s 
restlessness"  (Sacred  Groves  103)  . 

To  begin  my  analysis  of  The  Optimist's  Daughter,  I want 
to  note  three  similarities  between  Virgie ' s mystical 
conversion  and  Laurel's.  First,  during  most  of  her  prep- 
aratory experiences  (though  not  during  the  actual  conver- 
sion) rain  falls.  Second,  she  has  her  mystical  conversion 
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experience  on  the  third  full  day  after  the  death  of  her  last 
remaining  parent,  Judge  Clinton  McKelva.  And,  third,  her 
experience  occurs  suddenly  and  seemingly  results  in  a 
profound  and  permanent  change  in  her  attitude  toward  others. 

Judge  McKelva  is  buried  on  Friday,  and  Laurel's  prepar- 
atory experiences  begin  on  a rainy  Sunday  night,  after  she 
returns  to  her  old  home.  Once  inside.  Laurel  notices  that  a 
chimney  swift  is  loose  in  the  house,  and  in  her  fright  takes 
refuge  in  her  parents'  former  bedroom.  I shall  return  to 
the  swift  later,  but  for  now  let  me  simply  note  that  Welty 
employs  here  one  of  her  favorite  ritualistic  images,  the 
"sacred  place."  Once  safely  inside  the  bedroom.  Laurel 
begins  the  process  of  purging  herself  of  her  old  habits  and 
beliefs  in  preparation  (though  she  is  not  aware  of  it  at  the 
time)  for  achieving  a wholly  new  outlook  upon  life. 

Immediately  after  entering  the  bedroom.  Laurel  is 
overcome  by  a vague  fear  that  she  herself  is  the  victim  of 
some  sort  of  "abuse!"  (The  Optimist's  Daughter  155) . Her 
first  response,  typical  of  Welty 's  women  artists,  is  an 
attempt  to  order  experience;  specifically,  she  wants  to  make 
sense  out  of  what  she  considers  Fay's  abusive  treatment  of 
her  dying  father,  when  she  shook  him  on  his  deathbed- -an 
action  which,  for  Laurel,  violates  her  own  memory  of  her 
father : 

Try  to  put  it  in  the  form  of  fact,  she 

ordered  herself.  For  the  person  who  wishes 
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to  do  so,  it  is  possible  to  assail  a help- 
less man;  it  is  only  necessary  to  be  married 
to  him.  It  is  possible  to  say  to  the  dying 
"Enough  is  enough, " if  the  listener  who  over- 
hears is  his  daughter  with  his  memory  to 
protect.  The  facts  [at  least  as  Laurel 
perceives  them]  were  a verdict,  and  Laurel 
lived  with  this  verdict  in  her  head,  walking 
up  and  down.  (The  Optimist's  Daughter  155-56; 
emphasis  added) 

John  F.  Desmond  observes  that  Laurel  "characteristically 

. . . tries  to  fit  the  experience  into  a pattern"  (131) . 

But  she  realizes  immediately  the  futility  of  attempting  to 

order  events  that  are  beyond  her  control : 

It  was  not  punishment  she  wanted  for  Fay, 
she  wanted  acknowledgment  out  of  her-- 
admission  that  she  knew  what  she  had  done. 

And  Fay,  she  knew  now,  knew  beyond  question, 
would  answer,  "I  don't  even  know  what  you're 
talking  about"  (The  Optimist's  Daughter  156) 

Even  with  this  realization,  however,  and  the  notion  that  if 
her  present  attitude  toward  Fay  persists,  she  might  even  be 
"as  lost  a soul  as  the  soul  of  Fay  exposed  to  Father"  (The 
Optimist ' s Daughter  156) , Laurel  cannot  help  remaining  in  an 
ambivalent  state,  a state  of  not  being  able  to  accept  Fay 
for  who  and  what  she  is,  even  though  she  knows,  intellect- 
ually, that  Fay  will  never  satisfy  her  demands;  "I  [Laurel] 
have  to  hold  it  [pity]  back  until  she  realizes  what  she  has 
done"  (The  Optimist's  Daughter  156;  emphasis  added) . As 
Desmond  points  out,  "Laurel  still  remains  frozen  within  her 
private  world,  where  memory  and  pattern  serve  her  as 
defenses  against  'blundering'  reality.  . . . Laurel's  vision 

here  is,  of  course,  narrowly  self-righteous  and  vindictive. 
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a fact  which  she  must  come  to  realize  herself"  (129-30) . 

And  she  does  begin  to  recognize  this  fact.  As  the  house 
"shake  [s]  in  the  rainy  wind"  and  the  chimney  swift  beats 
against  the  door  of  the  bedroom,  Laurel  feels  that  "to  be 
released  [from  her  burden]  is  to  tell,  unburden  it"  (The 
Optimist's  Daughter  157) . But  there  is  no  one  to  tell.  She 
thinks  of  her  mother,  but  even  if  her  mother  were  alive. 
Laurel  feels  that  unburdening  herself  to  her  would  in  itself 
constitute  a "horror"  (The  Optimist's  Daughter.  157)  , an  un- 
warranted and  inexcusable  burdening  of  another  with  her  own 
anguish.  In  this  regard.  Laurel  resembles  Virgie,  who 
feels,  too,  that  there  is  a "horror  in  love"  (Collected 
Stories  460) ; that  is,  that  love  somehow  imposes  almost 
unbearable  hardships  upon  the  other  person. 

Laurel  then  enters  the  little  sewing  room,  which 
connects  to  the  bedroom  and  which  had  originally  served  as 
her  bedroom,  where  she  had  slept  as  a child.  Symbolically, 
Laurel,  at  this  point,  retreats  back  into  the  womb  to 
prepare  for  her  rebirth.  At  first,  however,  she  recalls  the 
time  when  she  had  sat  here  as  a young  child,  arranging 
"scraps  of  cloth  into  stars,  flowers,  birds,  people,  or 
whatever  she  liked  to  call  them"  (The  Optimist's  Daughter 
159) . We  observe  here  a similarity  between  Laurel  and  both 
the  girl  in  "A  Memory"  and  Virgie.  As  artists,  all  three 
women  have  a need  to  control,  a need  to  arrange  not  only  the 
materials  of  their  art,  but  everything  else  as  well  into 
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patterns.  (We  recall  especially  the  delight  Virgie  took  in 
"struggling  against  a real  hard  plaid"  [Collected  Stories 
430]  .)  But  as  Laurel  sits  in  the  sewing  room,  a place  that 
"seemed  as  far  from  the  rest  of  the  house  itself  as  Mount 
Salus  was  from  Chicago"  (The  Optimist's  Daughter  159) --that 
is,  a kind  of  personal  holy-of -holies- -she  begins  going 
through  her  mother's  writing  desk  and  reminiscing  about  what 
her  mother  had  told  her  of  her  own  early  life  in  West 
Virginia,  and  what  she  (Laurel)  remembers  of  the  place  from 
her  childhood  visits  there. 

For  Laurel,  one  of  the  most  striking- -and  horrifying- - 
memories  is  that  of  her  grandmother's  pigeons  at  feeding 
time.  That  this  occurred  on  the  first  visit  that  Laurel 
clearly  remembers  (she  had  been  taken  there  ever  since  she 
was  a baby)  indicates  how  troubling  this  experience  was  for 
her,  how  deeply  it  has  been  etched  into  her  psyche. 

. . . Laurel  had  kept  the  pigeons  under  her 

eye  in  their  pigeon  house  and  had  already  seen 
a pair  of  them  sticking  their  beaks  down  each 
other's  throats,  gagging  each  other,  eating 
out  of  each  other's  craws,  swallowing  down  all 
over  again  what  had  been  swallowed  before:  they 
were  taking  turns.  The  first  time,  she  hoped 
they  might  never  do  it  again,  but  they  did  it 
again  next  day  while  the  other  pigeons  copied 
them.  They  convinced  her  that  they  could  not 
escape  each  other  and  could  not  themselves  be 
escaped  from.  So  when  the  pigeons  flew  down, 
she  tried  to  position  herself  behind  her 
grandmother's  skirt,  which  was  long  and  black, 
but  her  grandmother  said  again,  "They're  just 
hungry,  like  we  are." 

No  more  than  Laurel  had  known  that  rivers 
ran  clear  and  sang  over  rocks  [because  she 
was  still  too  young  to  know  much  about  the 
natural  landscape]  might  her  mother  have  known 
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that  her  mother's  pigeons  were  waiting  to  pluck 
each  other's  tongues  out  [because  to  Becky  the 
pigeons  were  merely  feeding  one  another,  not 
attacking] ....  (The  Optimist's  Daughter  166) 

In  Delta  Wedding,  as  I noted  in  Chapter  5,  Welty  begins 
viewing  even  a normal,  loving  family  as  a trap  from  which  a 
young  woman  with  artistic  sensibilities  must  escape  if  she 
is  to  achieve  the  necessary  freedom  to  pursue  her  career. 

And  in  the  pigeon  scene,  she  returns  to  this  theme  by 
employing  much  more  grotesque  imagery  than  she  used  in  the 
earlier  novel,  and  by  suggesting  that  for  Laurel  to  be  in  a 
family  is  tantamount  to  her  being  in  a situation  so  hope- 
less and  dangerous  (the  pigeons  are  viewed  as  "gagging"  and 
mutilating  one  another)  that  not  even  her  own  mother- -the 
one  person  she  feels  closest  to  and  to  whom  she  might  turn 
for  comfort- -has  any  idea  of  the  underlying  horror  of  family 
life.  Thus  one  of  the  consequences  of  family  life  for 
Laurel  is  the  constant  tension,  with  no  hope  of  a final, 
satisfying  resolution,  between  parents  and  children: 

"Parents  and  children  take  turns  back  and  forth,  changing 
places,  protecting  and  protesting  each  other  [like  pigeons] : 
so  it  seemed  to  the  child"  (The  Optimist's  Daughter  167) . 
Among  the  memories  unleashed  by  Laurel ' s recollection  of  the 
feeding  pigeons  is  that  of  the  agony  she  endured  while  her 
mother  lay  blind  and  dying.  All  her  attempts  to  comfort  her 
mother,  she  now  thinks,  were  really  acts  of  selfishness: 

What  burdens  we  lay  on  the  dying.  Laurel 
thought  . . . : seeking  to  prove  some  little 

thing  that  we  can  no  longer  feel- -something  as 
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incapable  of  being  kept  as  of  being  proved: 
reliance,  good  hope,  trust  in  one  another. 

(The  Optimist's  Daughter  172) 

But  if  Laurel  feels  she  may  have  demanded  too  much  from  her 
mother,  she  also  remembers  that  her  mother  had  expected  too 
much  from  her  during  her  last  illness.  Becky's  last  remark 
to  her  daughter  is  a terrible  and  unwarranted  accusation: 
"You  could  have  saved  your  mother's  life.  But  you  stood  by 
and  wouldn't  intervene.  I despair  for  you"  (The  Optimist's 
Daughter  177-78) . With  these  memories  in  mind,  and 
remembering,  too,  that  her  father  was  equally  powerless  to 
fulfill  his  promise  to  his  dying  wife  to  take  her  back  to 
her  home  in  West  Virginia,  Laurel  begins  to  realize  that  the 
most  intense- -and,  therefore,  the  most  potentially  damaging 
--"rivalry"  in  any  close  interpersonal  relationship  occurs 
"between  too  much  love  and  too  little"  (The  Optimist's 
Daughter  178) . (Welty  apparently  means  by  this  phrase  that 
in  any  relationship  between  two  people  in  love  there  is 
always  the  danger  that  love  will  either  be  lost  or  that  one 
partner  may,  like  Judge  KcKelva,  love  the  other  so  much  that 
he  or  she  will  violate  the  other's  trust  by  offering  false 
hopes  or  making  unkeepable  promises.) 

Suddenly  "a  flood  of  feeling  descend [s]  on  Laurel"  (The 
Optimist's  Daughter  180)  and  she  remembers  her  dead  husband, 
Phil,  crying  out  for  life.  She  was  and  now  again  feels 
powerless  to  help  him,  but  another  brief  thought  flashes 
through  her  mind:  perhaps  she  is  better  off  now  that  Phil  is 
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dead,  because  if  he  had  lived  their  marriage  may  have  turned 
out  as  bitterly  as  that  of  her  parents  and  of  her  mother's 
parents:  "What  would  have  been  their  end,  then?  Suppose 
their  marriage  had  ended  like  her  father  and  mother's?  Or 
like  her  mother's  father  and  mother's?  Like--"  (The 
Optimist's  Daughter  181)  . The  thought  is  too  distressing 
for  Laurel  to  continue  contemplating,  but  what  she  realizes 
seems  clear:  no  matter  how  much  two  people  may  initially 
love  one  another,  love  itself  (especially  too  much  or  too 
little)  may  be  at  the  very  core  of  their  discontent. 

Laurel's  realization  constitutes  a far  bleaker  view  of 
relationships  between  men  and  women  than  Welty  has  ever 
expressed  before,  if  we  except,  of  course,  those  stories 
such  as  "Flowers  for  Marjorie"  and  "At  the  Landing"  in  which 
women  are  victims  of  male  violence.  In  Delta  Wedding  and 
Losing  Battles,  for  example,  love  itself  seem  inviolable- -it 
is  other  kinds  of  interpersonal  conflicts  that  cause 
problems  for  some  of  the  women  characters . Laura  and 
Shelley  feel  the  need  to  escape  from  the  cloying  dominance 
of  the  Fairchild  family,  but  not  necessarily  from  a rela- 
tionship with  a man- -in  spite  of  their  youthful  vow  never  to 
marry;  that  is,  neither  develops  a clear  argument  stating 
why  most  such  relationships  are  doomed  to  fail.  And  Dabney 
and  Gloria  believe  that  they  would  be  perfectly  happy  living 
with  their  husbands  if  only  they  could  exclude,  for  the  most 
part,  the  other  family  members  from  their  lives.  As  for 
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Virgie,  there  is  no  evidence  in  "The  Wanderers"  that  she 
intends  to  become  involved  with  a man  at  all . But  for  Laurel 
none  of  these  solutions  would  prove  tenable  because,  as 
Marilyn  Arnold  correctly  observes,  "Laurel  comes  to 
understand  that  the  interdependencies  of  love  can  produce  an 
inner  sense  of  alienation  equal  to  its  outward  signs  of 
unity"  (33) . Or,  to  put  it  more  simply.  Laurel  firmly 
believes  in  the  old  adage  "you  always  hurt  the  one  you  love" 
to  such  an  extent  that  for'  her  no  relationship  with  a man 
offers  hope  of  lasting  satisfaction. 

Nevertheless,  Laurel  fondly  remembers  her  brief 
marriage  to  Phil  as  both  a time  of  supreme  happiness  and  a 
time  when  she  learned  to  be  self-sufficient.  She  recalls 
the  occasion  when  she  and  her  husband- to-be  were  riding  the 
train  from  Chicago  to  Mount  Salus  in  order  to  be  married, 
and  crossed  over  a bridge,  beneath  which  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  rivers  converged.  The  mental  image  she  has  of 
the  two  rivers  coming  together  reveals  her  youthful 
certainty  that  marriage  to  Phil  would  set  her  life  on  its 
proper  course : 

And  they  themselves  were  a part  of  the 
confluence.  Their  own  joint  act  of  faith 
had  brought  them  here  at  the  very  moment 
and  matched  its  occurrence,  and  proceeded 
as  it  proceeded.  Direction  itself  was  made 
beautiful,  momentous.  They  were  riding  as 
one  with  it,  right  up  front.  It's  our  turn! 
she'd  thought  exultantly.  And  we're  going 
to  live  forever.  (The  Optimist's  Daughter  186) 
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In  a sense,  Phil  still  lives  for  Laurel  because  it  is  her 

continuing  love  for  him  and  her  refusal,  or  inability,  to 

free  herself  from  his  influence  that  renders  her  a virtual 

slave  to  his  memory- -so  much  so,  that  later  she  will  come 

close  to  striking  Fay  with  the  breadboard  that  Phil  had  made 

for  Becky,  because  she  feels  that  Fay  does  not  treat  it  with 

the  respect  due  to  something  her  husband  had  made.  Sitting 

in  the  sewing  room,  she  is  convinced  that  "Phil  could  still 

tell  her  of  life.  For  her  life,  any  life,  she  had  to 

believe,  was  nothing  but  the  continuity  of  its  love"  (The 

Optimist ' s Daughter  187;  emphasis  added) . Phil  did, 

however,  teach  Laurel  to  be  self-sufficient,  something  none 

of  the  husbands  in  such  works  as  The  Robber  Bridegroom. 

Delta  Wedding,  and  Losing  Battles  even  attempted  to  teach 

their  wives.  He  had  taught  her  how  to  draw,  and  in  so  doing 

had  given  her  a confidence  in  herself  that  partially  altered 

her  previous  notion  of  love: 

Until  she  knew  Phil,  she  thought  of  love 
as  shelter;  her  arms  went  out  as  a naive 
offer  of  safety.  He  had  shown  her  that 
this  need  not  be  so.  Protection,  like 
self -protection,  fell  away  from  her  like 
all  one  garment,  some  anachronism  foolishly 
saved  from  childhood.  (The  Optimist's  Daughter 
187-88) 

But  Phil  was  killed  by  a kamikaze  during  the  war,  and  his 
premature  death  seems  to  have  burdened  Laurel  with  a sense 
of  guilt  which  she  still  has  not  overcome:  "But  the  guilt  of 

outliving  those  you  love  is  justly  to  be  borne,  she  thought. 
Outliving  is  something  we  do  to  them"  (The  Optimist's 
Daughter  189) . 
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Morning  arrives,  after  Laurel's  night  of  anguished 

recollections,  and  the  rain  has  stopped.  The  house  is 

"bright  and  still,  like  a ship  that  has  tossed  all  night  and 

come  to  harbor"  (The  Optimist's  Daughter  189) . Laurel's 

conversion  experience  still  awaits  her,  but  before 

undergoing  it  she  performs  one  final  preparatory  ritual -- 

freeing  the  chimney  swift  that  is  trapped  in  the  house. 

Laurel  manages  to  capture  the  bird  in  "two  straw 

wastebaskets"  (The  Optimist's  Daughter  195) , without  the 

help  of  two  early  arrivals  at  the  house,  the  overbearing  Mr. 

Cheek  (who  drops  by  to  offer  his  services  as  a handyman)  and 

the  black  maid  Missouri,  and  subsequently  releases  it 

outside.  Westling  is  not  sure  what  the  chimney  swift 

symbolizes,  but  she  says. 

Some  critics  suggest  that  this  sign  of  ill- 
fortune,  like  the  brown  thrush  in  Delta  Wedding, 
is  analogous  to  the  lower-class  wife  of  the 
family's  beloved  man.  Another  possibility  is 
that  the  bird  represents  the  dangerous  forces 
of  memory  unleashed  in  Laurel ' s mind  by  the 
funeral  day's  events.  (Sacred  Groves  105) 

The  second  "possibility"  seems  the  more  valid  of  the  two 

interpretations  and  is  the  one  closest  to  Arnold's  view  that 

the  "inner  sense  of  alienation"  caused  by  love  is  as 

powerful  as  "its  outward  signs  of  unity."  Arnold's  view, 

however,  suggest  more  cogently  than  either  of  the  possible 

interpretations  mentioned  by  Westling  the  psychologically 

debilitating  effects  to  which  a slavish  allegiance  to  the 
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past  subjects  Laurel:  "The  past  is  caught  in  Laurel's 
inflexible  idea  of  it  [or,  perhaps,  Laurel  is  caught  in  her 
inflexible  idea  of  the  past]  just  as  the  bird  is  caught  in 
the  house.  But  the  bird,  like  the  past,  becomes  the 
pursuer,  and  Laurel  becomes  the  pursued"  (31) . And  as 
Laurel  runs  up  the  stairs  to  capture  the  bird,  she  utters  a 
statement  that  reveals  she  is  still  relying  on  her  own 
ability  to  control  events:  "I'll  make  it  go  free"  (The 

Optimist's  Daughter  195;  emphasis  in  text) . Free  the  bird 
she  does,  and  yet  she  will  have  to  undergo  one  more  confron- 
tation with  the  forces  of  the  past  before  she  herself  is,  so 
to  speak,  as  free  as  the  bird.  Exactly  what  the  connection 
is  between  Laurel's  freeing  of  the  bird  and  her  soon-to-be 
experience  of  mystical  conversion  is  difficult  to  say  with 
certainty.  It  may  be  that  her  action  signifies  to  her  on  a 
subconscious  level  the  possibility  that  she  will  soon  be 
free  herself  from  the  bonds  of  the  past.  Still,  however,  she 
must  relinquish  her  need  to  control  other  people  and  events 
before  this  becomes  possible. 

Just  before  leaving  her  childhood  home  for  the  last 
time,  Laurel  enters  the  kitchen  and  discovers  that  the 
breadboard  Phil  had  made  for  her  mother  has  been  badly 
mistreated.  When  Fay,  having  arrived  home  early  from  her 
trip  to  Texas,  enters  the  kitchen.  Laurel  berates  her  for 
ruining  the  breadboard  by  putting  gouges  in  it  and  burning 
it  with  cigarettes.  Fay  readily  admits  to  damaging  the 
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breadboard- - "Who  wants  an  everlasting  breadboard?  It's  the 

last  thing  on  earth  anybody  needs!"  (The  Optimist's  Daughter 

200) --and  Laurel,  in  her  anger,  then  accuses  her  of 

desecrating  the  whole  house.  What  particularly  galls  Laurel 

is  the  realization  that  her  mother  had  lacked  the  power  to 

stop  Fay  from  taking  over  the  household.  This  idea  forces 

her  to  contemplate  the  futility  of  trying  to  order  events: 

For  Fay  was  Becky's  own  dread.  What  Becky 
had  felt,  and  had  been  afraid  of,  might  have 
existed  right  here  in  the  house  all  the  time, 
for  her.  Past  and  future  might  have  changed 
place,  in  some  convulsion  of  the  mind,  but 
that  could  do  nothing  to  impugn  the  truth  of 
the  heart . Fay  could  have  walked  in  early 
as  well  as  late,  she  could  have  come  at  any 
time  at  all.  She  was  coming.  (The  Optimist's 
Daughter  201-02) 

The  argument  between  the  two  women  reaches  a crisis  when 
Laurel  speaks  of  how  much  Phil  had  loved  her  mother's  fresh, 
warm  bread,  and  Fay  replies,  in  words  that  "desecrate" 
Laurel's  memory  of  him:  "Your  husband?  What  has  he  got  to 
do  with  it?  . . .He's  dead,  isn't  he?  (The  Optimist's 

Daughter  205) . In  a last  desperate  effort  to  keep  the 
memory  of  Phil  inviolable.  Laurel  raises  the  breadboard  over 
her  head,  as  if  it  were  "a  raft  in  the  waters,  to  keep  her 
from  slipping  down  deep"  (The  Optimist's  Daughter  205) , and 
is  about  to  strike  Fay.  With  Fay  dead  or  seriously  injured, 
Laurel  no  doubt  feels  in  her  anguish  and  rage,  the  threat  to 
her  memory  of  Phil  would  somehow  pass.  At  this  precise 
moment,  however.  Laurel  undergoes  a mystical  conversion 
experience,  and  lowers  the  breadboard. 
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This  momentous  occasion  in  Laurel's  life--she  suddenly 
stops  hating  Fay  and  changes  her  whole  attitude  toward  the 
past--is  not  so  spectacularly  described  as  Virgie  Rainey's. 
In  fact,  it  is  described  in  just  three  short  paragraphs. 
Shortly  after  Laurel  decides  not  to  strike  Fay  with  the 
breadboard,  we  read: 

She  had  been  ready  to  hurt  Fay.  She  had 
wanted  to  hurt  her,  and  had  know  herself 
capable  of  doing  it.  But  such  is  the  strange- 
ness of  the  mind,  it  had  been  the  memory  of  the 
child  Wendell  that  had  prevented  her. 

"I  don't  know  what  you're  making  such  a big 
fuss  over.  What  do  you  see  in  that  thing 
[the  breadboard]?"  asked  Fay. 

"The  whole  story.  Fay.  The  whole  solid 
past,"  said  Laurel. 

As  with  mystical  conversion  experiences  in  general,  that  is, 
in  any  kind  of  experience  during  which  a person  undergoes  a 
sudden  change  of  heart,  we  are  never  exactly  sure  how  or  why 
Laurel ' s occurs . Perhaps  the  memory  of  the  child  impresses 
upon  her  the  need  to  look  toward  the  future  rather  than 
toward  the  past,  for  as  Vande  Kieft  remarks,  in  her 
discussion  of  the  final  section  of  the  novel,  "the  future 
lies  with  children"  (Eudora  Wei tv  [rev.  ed.]183).  Or, 
perhaps,  the  thought  of  the  child  makes  Laurel  realize  that 
Fay  is  acting  like  a child,  and  that  she,  too,  would  be 
acting  like  one  if  she  loses  control  of  her  temper. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  very  moment  Laurel  sympathizes  with 
Wendell,  she  seems  psychologically  and,  one  might  say, 
spiritually  renewed,  and  is  now  able  to  face  the  future 
because  she  has  cast  off  the  shackles  binding  her  to  the 
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past.  Furthermore,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  Laurel's  new 
attitude  will  be  permanent,  for  it  suddenly  occurs  to  her 
that 

the  past  is  no  more  open  to  help  or  hurt  than 
was  Father  in  his  coffin.  The  past  is  like 
him,  impervious,  and  can  never  be  awakened. 

It  is  memory  that  is  the  somnambulist.  It  will 
come  back  in  its  wounds  from  across  the  world, 
like  Phil,  calling  us  by  our  names  and  demanding 
its  rightful  tears.  It  will  never  be  impervious. 
The  memory  can  be  hurt  time  and  again- -but  in 
that  may  lie  its  final  mercy.  As  long  as  it's 
vulnerable  to  the  living  moment,  it  lives  for 
us,  and  while  it  lives,  and  while  we  are  able, 
we  can  give  it  up  its  due.  (The  Optimist ' s 
Daughter  207) 

And  it  is  the  realization  that  all  we  ought  to  give  memory 
is  "its  due,"  but  no  more,  that  strikes  Laurel  with  the 
force  of  an  absolute  truth.  As  Westling  succinctly  puts  it: 
"When  she  accepts  the  loss  of  her  parents  and  her  husband 
Phil,  Laurel  frees  herself  to  return  to  her  independent  life 
as  a fashion  designer  [actually,  a fabric  designer]  in 
Chicago  ..."  (Eudora  Wei tv  157) . 

Immediately  after  her  encounter  with  Fay,  Laurel  leaves 
the  house,  the  "sacred  place"  in  which  she  has  experienced  a 
"rebirth,"  and  gets  into  a car  filled  with  her  former 
bridesmaids.  As  she  leaves  Mount  Salus,  she  passes  the 
school  where  Miss  Adele  is  standing  outside  with  a group  of 
her  first-graders.  Laurel  and  the  children  wave  to  each 
other  and  "the  last  thing  Laurel  saw,  before  they  whirled 
into  speed,  was  the  twinkling  of  their  hands,  the  many  small 
and  unknown  hands  wishing  her  goodbye"  (The  Optimist's 
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Daughter  208) . In  other  words,  the  final  impression  we  have 
of  Laurel  is  of  someone  who  is  returning  to  the  world 
renewed  in  mind  and  spirit . 

As  happy  as  Laurel's  "solution"  appears  to  be  for  her, 
it  is  probably  an  unusual  one.  Like  Virgie,  Laurel  achieves 
her  "rebirth"  in  a totally  feminine  environment;  her 
mystical  conversion  experience  occurs  in  the  presence  not  of 
a man  but  of  another  woman.  And,  as  Virgie  dismissed  the 
men  she  had  known  from  her  life  shortly  before  her  mystical 
conversion,  so  Laurel  relegates  the  memory  of  her  father  and 
dead  husband  to  the  past;  that  is,  her  memory  of  them  will 
no  longer  be  an  important- -or , perhaps  more  exactly,  an  all- 
consuming-  -part  of  her  life.  Furthermore,  despite  the  warm 
and  loving  tone  of  the  final  scene.  Laurel  is,  in  fact, 
symbolically  dismissing  children  from  her  life  as  well. 

Welty  give  us  no  clue  about  what  the  future  holds  for  Laurel 
and  Virgie,  but  at  the  end  of  the  novels  in  which  they 
appear,  both  women  seem  on  the  verge  of  entering  an  asexual 
future,  which  will  be  rendered  personally  fulfilling- -even, 
in  a sense,  complete- -because  of  their  artistic  passion.  In 
short,  Welty 's  final  message  seems  to  be  that  a single  woman 
can  achieve  a sense  of  happiness  and  "wholeness"  if  she 
possesses  at  least  the  soul  of  an  artist  and  if  she  no 
longer  strives  to  control  other  people  and  those  events  in 
her  life  over  which  she  is  powerless.  But  this  occurs  only 
if  she  undergoes  a quasi-religious  experience  that  reveals 
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to  her  an  important  "truth"  about  her  relationship  to  the 
world  and  to  other  human  beings,  and  enables  her  to  give  up 
her  need  for  control . 


Notes 


'l  am  not,  of  course,  suggesting  that  Mircea  Eliade's 
theories  directly  influenced  Welty,  since  the  earliest  of 
the  two  works  I will  be  citing  was  originally  published  in 
French  nineteen  years  after  the  appearance  of  "A  Curtain  of 
Green."  All  I am  claiming  is  that  Eliade's  theories  offer 
us  a vocabulary  which  helps  to  explain  certain  fundamental 
religious  notions  that  most  religious  persons- -and  those 
familiar  with  religious  practices- -are  familiar  with. 

am  aware  that  the  translations  of  Eliade's  works 
that  I am  citing  will  strike  many  contemporary  readers  as 
overly  sexist.  I will,  however,  let  the  quotes  stand  as 
they  appear  in  the  works  cited  and  simple  note  that 
everything  Eliade  says  about  "man"  is  equally  applicable  to 
"woman. " 

^We  must  not  confuse  "sacred  space"  with  the  "bounded 
space"  of  Welty' s close-knit  communities  that  I noted  in  my 
discussion  of  "Lily  Daw  and  the  Three  Ladies"  and  "Petrified 
Man."  The  former  constitutes  a personal  space,  whereas  the 
latter  is  a communal  space.  It  is  interesting,  however, 
that  all  three  women  artists  resolve  their  personal 
conflicts  in  the  small  communities  where  these  conflicts 
originated.  Perhaps  this  is  Welty' s way  of  suggesting  that 
one  cannot  solve  one's  personal  problems  by  simply  running 
away  from  home,  but  only  by  changing  the  way  that  one 
attempts  to  cope  with  them. 

'*In  his  book  Power  and  Innocence:  A Search  for  the 
Sources  of  Violence,  Rollo  May  argues  that  a person's  sense 
of  powerlessness  over  the  events  which  affect  his  or  her 
life  is  a major  cause  of  violent  behavior. 

^See  Elizabeth  Evans,  "Eudora  Welty  and  the  Dutiful 
Daughter,"  in  Eudora  Welty : Eve  of  the  Storyteller  57-58; 
and  Louise  Westling,  Sacred  Groves  and  Ravaged  Gardens : The 
Fiction  of  Eudora  Welty,  Cason  McCullers  and  Flannery 
O ' Connor , esp.  94-109. 

^See  Thelma  J.  Shinn,  Radiant  Daughters:  Fictional 
American  Women  40 . 


^I  mention  Cassie  Morrison  only  now  because  Welty  does 
not  spend  much  time  dealing  with  her  artistic  career.  All 
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we  are  told  about  Cassie's  career  as  a pianist  up  until  this 
point  in  the  novel  is  that  she  took  piano  lessons  from  Miss 
Eckhart  as  a child,  that  she  was  awarded  "the  Presbyterian 
Church's  music  scholarship  . . . to  go  to  college" 

(Collected  Stories  3 06)  , and  that  she  has  taken  over  Miss 
Eckhart ' s role  as  piano  teacher  in  Morgana.  The  scene  I am 
referring  to  here,  which  occurs  in  "The  Wanderers,"  serves 
primarily  to  contrast  the  life  of  a "failed"  artist  with 
that  of  a "successful"  one.  Specifically,  Welty  stresses 
here,  through  means  of  this  contrast,  her  notion  that  a 
woman  artist  must  break  the  bonds  that  tie  her  to  her  mother 
if  she  is  to  achieve  a sense  of  self -contentment . 

*Even  though  Williams  James's  book  was  published  in 
1902,  it  still  remains  one  of  the  best  overall  studies  on 
the  topic  of  mysticism.  In  his  article  on  mysticism  in  the 
Encyclopedia  of  Religion  (1987) , Louis  Dupre  writes,  "The 
best  works  on  mysticism  in  general  remain  William  James's 
The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience  (New  York,  1902)  and 
Evelyn  Underhill's  Mysticism  (New  York,  1911)  (10:  261) . 

^Those  familiar  with  the  Twelve-Step  treatment  pro- 
grams, such  as  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  will  find  the  termin- 
ology in  this  quote  familiar.  Ernest  Kurtz,  in  his  book  A. 
A. : The  Story,  says  that  Bill  Wilson,  co-founder  of  Alcohol- 
ics Anonymous,  read  William  James's  The  Varieties  of 
Religious  Experience  in  1934,  while  undergoing  treatment  for 
alcoholism  at  the  Charles  B.  Towns  Hospital  in  New  York. 
Krutz  points  out  that  James's  discussion  of  mystical 
conversion  experiences  had  a major  influence  on  Wilson,  who 
had  undergone  a mystical  experience  of  his  own  the  day 
before  he  came  into  possession  of  James's  book,  and  that 
Wilson  incorporated  some  of  James's  theories  into  his  own 
program  for  treating  alcohol  dependency.  See  A.  A. : The 
Story  18 -26 . 

I should  mention  here,  too,  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  neither  Miss  Eckhart  nor  Miss  Julia  Mortimer 
ever  underwent  a mystical  conversion  experience  is,  no 
doubt,  that  neither  of  them  could  achieve  a state  of 
passivity.  Throughout  most  of  their  lives  both  women 
remained  intent  upon  forcing  their  will  onto  others;  and, 
when  it  became  evident  to  them  that  they  could  not  achieve 
their  desire,  both  became  angry.  That  is,  neither  woman 
could  accept  life  for  what  it  is  and,  as  a consequence, 
neither  could  accept  the  fact  that  she  could  not  control 
other  people  and  events.  Why  Virgie  and  Laurel  can  achieve 
a state  of  passivity  at  a certain  moment  in  their  lives  and 
Miss  Eckhart  and  Miss  Julia  could  not  is  an  interesting 
psychological  question,  but  any  attempt  to  answer  it  lies 
outside  the  purview  of  this  present  study. 
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*®See  Twelve  Steps  and  Twelve  Traditions  (1988)  , 
published  by  Alcoholics  Anonymous  World  Services,  Inc.,  25- 
33,  for  a more  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  role  that  a 
belief  in  a "higher  power"  plays  in  the  recovery  process  of 
an  alcoholic. 

“According  to  Louis  Dupre,  the  notion  of  transiency 
"has  . . . justifiably  been  challenged,  for  great  mystics 

have  remained  for  prolonged  periods  in  enhanced  states  of 
consciousness"  (Encyclopedia  of  Religion  10:  246) . In  most 
cases  of  mystical  experiences,  however,  the  duration  of  the 
experience  is  relatively  short.  In  fact,  Duprd*  qualifies 
his  remarks  by  saying  that  only  "great  mystics"  have  signif- 
icantly prolonged  the  experience. 

“There  is  no  one  specific  type  of  preparatory 
experience.  Such  an  experience  is  known  or,  at  least,  can 
be  inferred  only  by  its  results . That  is,  a preparatory 
experience  is  one  that  makes  it  possible  for  a person  to 
attain  that  psychological  state  necessary  for  undergoing  a 
mystical  or  quasi-mystical  experience.  In  the  case  of 
Virgie  and  Laurel,  both  women  have  roughly  parallel 
experiences  before  finally  achieving  a mystical  conversion; 
namely,  both  recall  certain  important  events  in  their  lives, 
and  both  go  to  a place  which  has  a special  meaning  for  them 
just  prior  to  having  a sudden  insight  which  seems  to 
significantly  alter  their  previously  held  beliefs. 

“l  might  note  here  the  similarity  between  this  scene 
and  the  one  in  "A  Curtain  of  Green"  in  which  the  rain  falls 
on  Mrs.  Larkin  just  prior  to  her  conversion  experience.  The 
importance  of  this  observation  is  that  it  reveals  Welty's 
career-long  fascination  with  baptismal-like  rituals. 

“See,  for  example.  The  Herder  Symbol  Dictionary  170, 
where  it  is  stated  that  the  number  "7"  has  been  "regarded 
since  antiquity  as  holy,"  and  "is  a number  of  completion  and 
fullness . " 

“One  might  also  be  reminded  of  the  last  line  of  W.  B. 
Yeats's  poem  "Among  School  Children,"  which  reads,  "How  can 
we  know  the  dancer  from  the  dance?"  In  much  the  same  way 
that  the  dancer  and  the  dance  are  indistinguishable,  the 
victor  and  victim  are  indistinguishable.  The  one,  of 
necessity,  needs  the  other. 

“See  also  Louise  Westling,  Sacred  Groves  and  Ravaged 
Gardens  102-03.  Westling  argues  that  Virgie  has  attained 
a new  modesty  which  will  allow  [her]  to 
live  the  rest  of  her  life  in  a kind  of 
harmony  with  the  opposing  forces  represented 
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by  the  intolerable  demands  of  Miss  Eckhart 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  natural  world  on  the 
other . 

'"^Welty  never  tells  us  about  the  problems  that  existed 
between  Becky's  mother  and  father. 


CHAPTER  8 
CONCLUSION 

In  this  study  of  Eudora  Welty's  fiction,  I have  been 
primarily  concerned  with  her  overall  development  of  four 
principal  strategies  that  women  might  use  to  achieve  a sense 
of  self -contentment : (1)  pursuing  the  godlike  man  (Chapters 

2 and  3) , (2)  marrying  (Chapter  4) , (3)  involvement  in  an 

extended  family  (Chapter  5) , and  (4)  working  as  artists 
without  being  involved  either  with  a man  or  a family 
(Chapters  6 and  7) . There  is,  however,  another  way  of 
approaching  a study  of  these  strategies  which  may  be  of 
special  interest  to  the  scholar  or  critic  doing  a 
biographical  study  of  Welty's  life  and  works,  and  that  is  by 
noting  the  chronological  order  in  which  she  published  these 
stories  and  novels.  Admittedly,  a reliance  on  publication 
dates  alone  leaves  something  to  be  desired  when  attempting 
to  determine  the  personal  significance  that  these  strategies 
may  have  held  for  Welty  herself  at  various  times  in  her 
life.  For  example,  I cannot  determine  from  a publication 
date  when  a particular  idea  first  occurred  to  her  or  what 
personal  experiences  may  have  influenced  her  to  concentrate 
her  creative  energies  on  portraying  one  kind  of  strategy 
instead  of  another  during  various  phases  of  her  career. 
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What  such  an  approach  can  at  least  suggest,  however,  is  that 
Welty  went  through  four  distinct  periods  of  her  life  during 
which  she  was  especially  interested  in  exploring  the  chances 
for  a woman's  success  of  failure  in  attaining  a feeling  of 
self -contentment  inherent  in  a particular  strategy.  These, 
then,  are  the  four  strategies,  listed  in  the  chronological 
order  in  which  she  explores  them;  (1)  women  and  marriage 
(1936-1942),  (2)  women  in  pursuit  of  a godlike  man  (1942- 

1943),  (3)  women  living  within  an  extended  family  (1946), 

and  (4)  women  as  independent  artists  or  intellectuals  (1949- 
1972)  . 

Of  the  ten  stories  published  between  1936  and  1942  that 
I analyzed,  eight  deal  with  women  in  a marital  relationship. 
They  are  "Death  of  a Traveling  Salesman"  (1936) , "Lily  Daw 
and  the  Three  Ladies"  (1937),  "A  Piece  of  News"  (1937), 
"Flowers  for  Marjorie"  (1937),  "Petrified  Man"  (1939),  "The 
Key"  (1941)  , "The  Wide  Net"  (1942)  , and  "Asphodel"  (1942)  . 
One  of  the  things  that  attracted  my  attention  as  I read 
these  stories  (see  Chapters  4 and  6)  is  that  Welty  never 
seems  to  feel  completely  comfortable  with  the  notion  that 
women  could  achieve  lasting  happiness  by  being  married.  Of 
the  eight  stories  just  listed,  only  two-- "Death  of  a 
Traveling  Salesman"  and  "The  Wide  Net "- -portray  apparently 
happy  marriages;  and  in  the  former,  the  young  wife  is  happy 
primarily  because  she  does  not  mind  being  kept  barefoot, 
pregnant,  ignorant,  and  housebound.  Only  in  the  latter 
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story  does  the  wife,  Hazel,  find  at  least  momentary  content- 
ment because  she  succeeds  in  gaining  some  control  over  her 
husband's  behavior:  she  makes  him  promise  to  stop  spending 
so  much  time  with  his  friends  and  spend  more  with  her.  The 
other  six  stories  listed  above  all  portray  women  whose 
marriages  are,  for  one  reason  or  another,  unsatisfying.  In 
four  of  these  stories--"A  Piece  of  News,"  "The  Key," 

"Flowers  for  Marjorie,"  and  "Asphodel -Wei ty  portrays 
married  women  who  either  cannot  communicate  their  emotional 
or  sexual  needs  to  their  husbands  or  whose  husbands  simply 
refuse  to  take  these  needs  seriously.  And  in  two  of  them 
the  woman  suffers  an  especially  horrible  fate:  Sabina  (in 
"Asphodel")  becomes  deranged  and  Marjorie  (in  "Flowers  for 
Marjorie")  is  murdered  by  her  husband.  Even  in  the  two 
stories  from  the  period  that  do  not  specifically  portray 
marriages- - "Lily  Daw  and  the  Three  Ladies"  and  "Petrified 
Man"--Welty  suggest  that  the  married  women  are  trapped  in 
marriages  and  condemned  to  live  their  lives  in  accordance 
with  the  patriarchal  standards  of  their  communities. 

As  distrustful  of  yet  interested  in  marriage  as  Welty 
apparently  is  during  the  first  part  of  her  career,  it  should 
come  as  no  surprise  that  in  two  of  her  early  stories-- "A 
Memory"  (1937)  and  "A  Curtain  of  Green"  (1938) --she  begins 
exploring  another  strategy  that  women  might  use  to  achieve  a 
feeling  of  self -contentment . In  both  stories,  the 
protagonist  is  a special  type  of  woman- -an  artist  who  lives 
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a solitary  existence  without  any  close  friends  of  either 
sex.  And  both  attempt  to  find  satisfaction  in  their  lives 
by  practicing  their  art.  I argued  in  Chapter  6 that  the 
girl  in  "A  Memory"  fails  to  resolve  her  personal  problems 
because  she  refuses  to  stop  trying  to  control  events  beyond 
her  control,  whereas  Mrs.  Larkin  in  "A  Curtain  of  Green," 
which  I discussed  in  Chapter  7,  apparently  does  find  peace 
of  mind  after  she  undergoes  a death-and-rebirth  experience 
and  stops  trying  to  control  events.  What  is  noteworthy  in 
these  two  stories,  for  my  purpose,  is  that  both  reveal  that 
early  in  her  career  Welty  not  only  creates  a type  of 
character  that  she  will  later  develop  in  much  more  depth  in 
three  of  her  greatest  novels,  but  also  begins  to  think  about 
what  specific  character  traits  these  women  might  possess 
that  would  result  in  two  of  them- -Miss  Eckhart  in  The  Golden 
Apples  and  Miss  Julia  Mortimer  in  Losing  Battles- -failing  to 
achieve  personal  satisfaction  and  two--Virgie  Rainey  in  The 
Golden  Apples  and  Laurel  McKelva  Hand  in  The  Optimist's 
Daughter- -succeeding . But  before  returning  to  a consider- 
ation of  the  special  problems  faced  by  these  women,  Welty 
passes  through  two  additional  stages  in  her  career  in  which 
she  explores  other  strategies  that  a woman  might  use  to  find 
happiness  with  a man.  I might  add  here  that  I discussed 
Welty' s treatment  of  women's  pursuing  a godlike  man 
(Chapters  2 and  3)  before  turning  my  attention  to  her 
treatment  of  marriage  (Chapter  4)  because  this  arrangement 
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seems  to  make  more  logical  sense  when  dealing  synchronically 
with  the  entire  body  of  her  works.  However,  Welty  herself 
chose  to  reverse  this  order  in  her  own  career.  It  may  be 
that  after  writing  some  rather  gloomy  stories  concerning 
marriage,  Welty  felt  the  need  to  explore  the  sexually 
stimulating  activities  involved  in  a woman's  first  love  and 
courtship  before  seemingly  dismissing  the  notion  that  a 
woman  can  find  happiness  with  a man  and  turning  her  creative 
energies  to  exploring  the  special  problems  faced  by  the 
single  woman  artist  or  intellectual. 

In  the  second  group  of  works,  which  comprise  what  I 
call  her  Psyche/Kore  period  (1942-1943),  Welty  published  two 
stories  and  one  novel  in  which  a young  woman  seeks  emotional 
and  sexual  fulfillment  through  an  involvement  with  a young, 
godlike  man.  These  works  are  "Livvie"  (1942) , The  Robber 
Bridegroom  (1942),  and  "At  the  Landing"  (1943) . The  first 
two  works  end  on  a seemingly  happy  note,  with,  respectively, 
Livvie  leaving  the  home  of  her  aged  and  now  dead  husband  in 
the  company  of  her  handsome  and  sexually  potent  beau,  Cash 
McCord,  and  Rosamond  Musgrove  happily  married  to  the  former 
robber  Jamie  Lockhart.  But,  as  I argued  in  Chapter  3, 

Welty  never  seems  entirely  satisfied  with  this  strategy 
either.  Regardless  of  the  good  qualities  Cash  and  Jamie 
possess,  both  have  potentially  dangerous  Dionysian  person- 
alities that  might  make  them  a threat  to  any  woman  who 
associates  with  them.  Specifically,  both  men  are  thieves 
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and  both  exhibit  violent  tendencies : Cash  comes  close  to 
striking  a dying  old  man  and  Jamie  rapes  Rosamond  and,  the 
novel  hints,  has  murdered  some  of  his  victims  with  the  dirk 
he  always  carries  with  him. 

I might  also  note  that  in  the  case  of  Rosamond,  Welty's 
earlier  notions  concerning  marriage  are  once  again  in 
evidence.  Even  though  Jamie  finally  renounces  his  evil 
ways,  marries  her,  and  provides  her  with  a comfortable, 
upper-class  life,  Rosamond  finds  marital  happiness  only  by 
acquiescing  to  the  demands  placed  upon  her  by  patriarchal 
southern  culture.  That  is,  she  spends  almost  all  her  time 
playing  the  role  of  mother  and  socialite,  and  apparently  no 
time  pursuing  other  goals.  In  this  sense,  she  is  really  not 
much  better  off  than  the  married  women  in  such  earlier 
stories  as  "Death  of  a Traveling  Salesman, " "Lily  Daw  and 
the  Three  Ladies,"  and  "Petrified  Man." 

In  the  final  work  of  this  period,  "At  the  Landing, " 
Welty  presents  her  darkest- -and  last- -portrayal  of  a young 
woman  who  pursues  a godlike  man.  And  it  almost  seems  as  if 
Welty  is  repudiating  this  strategy  by  creating  a "worst -case 
scenario."  The  protagonist,  Jenny  Lockhart,  who  yearns  to 
find  emotional  and  sexual  fulfillment  with  the  godlike  Billy 
Floyd,  is  not  only  raped  and  deserted  by  her  lover,  but  also 
raped  and  possibly  murdered  by  a group  of  fishermen  when  she 
goes  in  search  of  him. 
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Perhaps  fearing  that  the  pursuit  of,  or  marriage  to,  a 
godlike  male  is  just  too  dangerous  a strategy  for  a woman  to 
use,  Welty  makes  a point,  as  I argued  in  Chapter  3,  of 
eliminating  both  the  Psyche/Kore  figure  and  the  godlike  man 
from  her  subsequent  works.  In  Delta  Wedding  (1946) , the 
Kore  figure,  the  beautiful  girl,  is  killed  by  a train 
shortly  after  being  seduced  by  George  Fairchild;  and  Virgie 
Lee,  the  widow  of  the  family  "god,"  Denis  Fairchild,  becomes 
mentally  deranged  after  dropping  her  baby,  Maureen,  on  her 
head  and  causing  the  young  child  permanent  brain  damage. 
Welty  may  be  intimating  here  that  a woman  who  places  herself 
in  a position  similar  to  the  ones  that  the  mythical  heroines 
were  in  is  simply  taking  too  great  a risk  with  her  personal 
safety.  Also,  Welty  portrays  George  Fairchild,  the  idol  of 
the  Fairchild  clan,  as  only  a second  Denis- -his  brother  and 
the  true  family  "god"  who  was  killed  in  World  War  I. 

In  future  works,  Welty  never  creates  another  Psyche/ 
Kore  heroine,  and  when  she  does  portray  a male  character  who 
possesses  certain  "godlike"  qualities,  she  either  parodies 
him- -as  she  does  King  MacLain  in  The  Golden  Apples  (who  is 
more  of  a lecherous  rogue  than  a Zeus-like  male) --or 
describes  him  as  only  a second-rate  version  of  a deceased 
godlike  relative- -as  she  does  with  Uncle  Jack  Renfro  in 
Losing  Battles  (who  can  never  attain  the  status  of  his  dead 
uncle  Sam  Dale  in  the  eyes  of  the  family) . And  even  Sam 
Dale's  status  as  a godlike  male  is  reduced  when  it  is  hinted 
at  one  point  in  the  novel  that  he  may  have  been  emasculated 
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as  a child  when  a hot  coal  flew  out  of  the  fireplace  and 
burned  his  genitals. 

But  Welty  does  more  in  Delta  Wedding  than  simply  elim- 
inate two  types  of  characters  from  her  fiction.  She  turns 
her  attention  to  a third  strategy  that  a woman  might  use  to 
achieve  a sense  of  self -contentment  with  a man,  and  that  is 
by  becoming  involved  in  an  extended  family.  Louise  Westling 
focuses  on  the  positive  aspects  of  one  such  family,  that  of 
Ellen  and  Battle  Fairchild.  Westling  points  out,  correctly, 
that  Ellen  may  be  view  as  "the  central  figure  unifying  the 
family"  (Sacred  Groves  69);  the  " sustaine [r] " of  men  like 
George,  "a  mere  mortal  wounded  by  the  horrors  he  encountered 
in  the  war"  (Sacred  Groves  70) ; a mother  devoted  to  the 
"motherly  care  [of]  children"  (Sacred  Groves  73);  and  a 
symbol  of  "human  fertility"  (Sacred  Groves  74) . A reading 
of  the  novel  suggests  that  Ellen  is  reasonably  happy  func- 
tioning in  all  these  roles.  But,  as  I argue  in  Chapter  5, 
Welty  hints  that  Ellen's  position  in  the  family  may  not 
be  so  ideal  as  Westling  suggests,  for  she  has  Shelley 
(Ellen's  eldest  daughter)  condemn  her  father  for  having 
impregnated  her  mother  with  her  tenth  child.  And,  so,  in 
this  novel,  Welty  suggests  that  for  a woman  to  be  happy 
within  a large  family,  she  must  willingly  become  less 
concerned  with  her  own  individual  needs  and  devote  herself 
almost  entirely  to  the  needs  of  other  family  members.  The 


same  holds  true  for  Beulah  Renfro  in  Losing  Battles. 
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However,  the  fact  that  both  Shelley  and  Laura  vow  at  one 
point  in  the  novel  never  to  marry  signifies  that  not  all 
women  are  willing  to  follow  Ellen's  and  later  Beulah's 
examples . 

Welty  explores  one  additional  way  in  Delta  Wedding  in 
which  a wife  may  find  happiness  with  a husband  who  seems 
overly  devoted  to  his  extended  family.  Both  Robbie  Reid  and 
Ellen's  daughter  Dabney  consider  the  possibility  of 
asserting  their  own  wills  in  a marital  relationship,  and 
both  are  determined  to  try  basically  the  same  strategy. 

They  want  to  get  their  husbands  away  from  the  influence  of 
the  extended  family  (to  which  the  husbands  are  devoted)  in 
order  to  exercise  more  control  over  them,  for  both  consider 
the  demands  that  the  family  makes  on  their  husband's  time  as 
a negative  factor  in  their  marriages.  Indeed,  Welty  seems 
to  favor  this  strategy  for  married  women,  because  in  Losing 
Battles  (1970) --published  twenty-four  years  after  Delta 
Wedding- -Gloria  Renfro  hopes  to  get  her  husband,  Jack,  away 
from  his  family  so  that  she  might  enjoy  more  fully  her 
marital  relationship  with  him.  However,  the  fact  that  Welty 
does  not  show  Robbie,  Dabney,  or  Gloria  ultimately  bringing 
their  strategy  to  a successful  conclusion  makes  this 
particular  strategy  seem  problematic  at  best. 

After  writing  Delta  Wedding.  Welty 's  view  of  marriage 
becomes  increasingly  pessimistic.  A significant  number  of 
her  married  women  characters  fail  to  gain  sufficient  control 
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over  their  husbands  to  make  their  marriages  happy  ones,  at 
least  for  them.  Mrs.  Morrison,  in  The  Golden  Apples, 
commits  suicide,  seemingly,  in  part,  because  she  cannot  get 
her  husband  to  give  her  the  love  and  attention  she  needs. 
Slightly  better  off  is  her  fellow  townswoman  Jinny  Love 
Stark,  whose  tempestuous  marriage  to  Ran  MacLain  (described 
in  "The  Whole  World  Knows")  is  part  of  the  reason  that  she 
appears  to  wear  "the  iron  mask  of  the  married  lady"  in  "The 
Wanderers,"  whose  primary  concern,  according  to  the  narra- 
tor, is  "to  drive  everybody  . . . into  the  state  of  marriage 

along  with  her"  (Collected  Stories  445) . And  in  Welty's 
latest  novel.  The  Optimist's  Daughter,  Becky  suffers  severe 
emotional  turmoil  during  the  last  five  years  of  her  marriage 
to  Judge  McKelva  because  she  cannot  find  a way  to  make  him 
perceive  her  desperation  during  her  long,  last  illness. 

But  Welty  does  more  in  Delta  Wedding  than  simply 
investigate  a couple  of  types  of  marriages  in  which  a woman 
might  find  herself  involved.  She  also  reintroduces  into  her 
fiction  a type  of  woman  character  that  she  first  created  in 
"A  Memory"  nine  years  earlier,  and  further  developed  in  "A 
Curtain  of  Green"  eight  years  earlier:  the  woman  artist. 

Both  Shelley  and  Laura  have  at  least  some  artistic  talent, 
and  both  vow  never  to  marry.  In  addition,  neither  seems 
particularly  enamored  of  the  idea  of  living  in  an  extended 
family:  Shelley  cannot  wait  to  travel  to  Europe  after  her 
graduation  from  high  school,  and  Laura  refuses  Ellen's  offer 
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to  live  at  Shellmound  with  the  Fairchild  family,  opting 
instead  to  return  to  her  father  in  Jackson,  Mississippi, 
where  presumably  she  would  lead  a more  independent  life. 
While  I argued  in  Chapter  5 that  both  Shelley  and  Laura  are 
perhaps  too  young  for  us  to  take  seriously  their  vow  never 
to  marry,  their  appearance  in  this  novel  marks  the 
reemergence  in  Welty's  fiction  of  a type  of  character  that 
she  will  develop  at  great  lengths  in  three  of  her  greatest 
novels,  which  comprise  her  fourth  and  last  period:  Virgie 
Rainey  and  Miss  Eckhart  in  The  Golden  Apples  (1949) , Miss 
Julia  Mortimer  in  Losing  Battles  (1970) , and  Laurel  McKelva 
Hand  in  The  Optimist's  Daughter  (1972)  . 

What  I find  especially  interesting  in  analyzing  Welty's 
great  women  artists  or,  in  Miss  Julia's  case,  intellectual 
is  that  even  though  Welty  develops  these  characters  more 
thoroughly  than  she  did  the  girl  in  "A  Memory"  (1937)  and 
Mrs.  Larkin  in  "A  Curtain  of  Green"  (1938),  she  continues  to 
consider  the  reasons  why  some  of  these  women  succeed  and 
others  fail  in  finding  personal  self-fulfillment  in  basic- 
ally the  same  way.  That  is,  Welty  seems  to  have  worked  out 
in  her  own  mind  the  fundamental  reasons  why  this  type  of 
woman  either  succeeds  or  fails  eleven  years  before  publish- 
ing another  work.  The  Golden  Apples,  which  deals  with  this 
type  of  character  in  depth.  Specifically,  the  two  women 
artists  who  fail  to  achieve  a sense  of  self-fulfillment  in 
Welty's  later  novels--Miss  Eckhart  in  The  Golden  Apples  and 
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Miss  Julia  Mortimer  in  Losing  Battles- -fail  for  precisely 
the  same  basic  reason  that  the  girl  in  "A  Memory"  fails: 
neither  can  accept  the  fact  that  she  cannot  completely 
control  other  people  or  events.  As  I noted  in  Chapter  6, 
when  Virgie  Rainey  refuses  to  devote  her  life  to  becoming  a 
concert  pianist,  as  Miss  Eckhart  hoped  she  would,  and  Gloria 
Renfro  chooses  marriage  over  a career  as  a teacher,  a career 
Miss  Julia  hoped  she  would  pursue,  both  teachers  suffer  a 
blow  to  their  egos  from  which  they  never  recover.  Likewise, 
the  two  successful  women  artists  achieve  success  for 
precisely  the  same  basic  reasons  that  Mrs.  Larkin  does  in  "A 
Curtain  of  Green."  Both  Virgie  Rainey  in  The  Golden  Apples 
and  Laurel  McKelva  Hand  in  The  Optimist's  Daughter  finally 
realize  the  futility  of  trying  to  control  other  people  and 
events  completely,  and  both  undergo  a mystical  or  quasi - 
mystical  conversion  experience  that  results  in  their  obtain- 
ing a new  insight  into  their  existential  situation  which 
allows  them  to  come  to  terms  with  their  lives  as  they  find 
them. 

What  I conclude,  then,  from  my  foregoing  study,  is  that 
Welty,  after  having  explored  and  rejected  various  strategies 
that  a woman  might  use  to  achieve  happiness,  finally 
privileges  a strategy  that  few  women  in  the  world  would 
probably  consider  satisfactory.  For  Welty,  this  strategy 
includes  remaining  almost  totally  independent- -eschewing  not 
only  serious  relationships  with  men  but  also,  as  it  turns 
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out,  with  other  women- -and  refusing  to  attempt  to  change 
other  people  or  events  that  for  a time  seem  to  her  to  need 
changing.  In  other  words,  Welty's  ideal  solution  for  the 
problems  that  her  fictional  women  face  in  the  world  she  has 
created  for  them  is  that  they  become  completely  self- 
sufficient  . 

Just  how  firmly  Welty  comes  to  privilege  this  parti- 
cular strategy  may  be  seen  in  a brief  comparison  between  The 
Optimist's  Daughter  (1972)  and  an  earlier  version  of  this 
novel,  first  published  as  a long  story  in  The  New  Yorlcer 
(March  15,  1969)  . I noted  earlier  that  both  Mrs.  Larlcin  and 
Virgie  are  portrayed  as  isolated- -or  relatively  isolated- - 
individuals,  a state  of  existence  that  Welty  seems  to  prefer 
for  her  artist  characters.  However,  in  The  New  Yorker  story 
there  is  mention  made  in  two  passages  that  Laurel  has 
friends  in  Chicago.  The  first  occurs  near  the  beginning  of 
the  story,  when  we  are  told  that  Laurel  got  the  telephone 
call  from  her  father,  informing  her  of  his  impending  eye 
operation,  just  as  "she'd  been  saying  good  night  to  a friend 
after  the  theatre"  ("The  Optimist's  Daughter"  37) . The 
second  passage  mentions  that  Laurel  makes  two  calls  to 
Chicago- -one  of  which  is  to  a friend,  and  includes  a comment 
by  Fay  which  suggests  that  Laurel  is  a gregarious  member  of 
her  social  circle: 

Laurel  . . . went  to  the  pay  telephone  in 

the  corridor. 

"Sounds  mighty  high-up  who  you  were  talking 
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to,"  Fay  said.  She  had  stood  listening  at  her 
shoulder . 

"Just  the  office."  Laurel  was  a designer  for 
a fabrics  house  in  Chicago.  She  made  a second 
call  to  a friend. 

"No  point  in  you  staying  just  because  the 
Doctor  said  so, " said  Fay  when  Laurel  hung  up 
. . . "You're  so  busy  and  popular  and  got  such 

a well-paying  job  and  all."  ("The  Optimist's 
Daughter"  40;  emphasis  added) 

In  the  novel,  these  two  passages  referring  to  Laurel's 
personal  relationships  are  deleted.  The  overall  effect  of 
these  deletions  is  that  Laurel  seems  a more  isolated 
individual  in  the  novel  than  she  seems  in  the  story.  And, 
so,  she  becomes  more  like  Mrs.  Larkin  and  Virgie  in  that  the 
burden  of  dealing  with  her  emotional  problems  weighs  more 
heavily  on  her  than  it  might  if  she  had  friends  to  comfort 
and  advise  her.  What  does  remain  the  same  in  both  versions 
is  Laurel's  firm  refusal  to  stay  in  Mount  Salus  and  resume 
her  friendship  with  her  former  bridesmaids,  and  her  deter- 
mination to  return  to  her  career  in  Chicago  as  soon  as 
possible.  I argued  in  Chapter  6 that  in  a number  of  works 
Welty  portrays  groups  of  small -town  women  as  being  parochial 
and  leading  boring  lives;  therefore,  it  comes  as  no  surprise 
that  Laurel  wishes  to  leave  her  former  friends,  whose  idea 
of  leading  a meaningful  existence  amounts  to  little  more 
than  playing  bridge  (The  Optimist's  Daughter  133-34) , in 
Mount  Salus.  But  what  Welty  finally  seems  to  reaffirm  in 
this  novel  is  that  for  the  woman  artist  the  preferable  way 
to  deal  with  life's  problems  is  to  deal  with  them  alone . 
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The  second  significant  revision  that  Welty  makes  in  the 
novel  version  of  The  Optimist's  Daughter  involves  the 
climactic  confrontation  scene  between  Laurel  and  Fay.  In 
both  versions,  Laurel  becomes  furious  when  she  discovers 
that  Fay  has  damaged  the  breadboard  that  her  dead  husband, 
Phil,  had  made  for  her  mother.  But,  as  Helen  Hurt  Tiegreen 
observes,  when  Fay  becomes  belligerent  in  The  New  Yorker 
version,  "Laurel  cowers  and  uses  the  board  as  a defense" 

(191) : 

Laurel  raised  up  the  breadboard  between 
herself  and  Fay.  It  was  heavy,  but  with 
arms  that  trembled  she  held  it  there  and 
was  behind  it . . . . 

For  as  long  as  she  could  hold  the  board 
where  she  had  raised  it.  Laurel  was  on  the 
other  side.  She  was  safe  on  the  side  of 
the  ones  she  honored,  remembered.  . . . 

("The  Optimist's  Daughter"  128;  emphasis 
added) 

However,  in  the  novel  version,  as  Tiegreen  also  notes  (191), 
Laurel  comes  close  to  committing  an  act  of  violence  against 
Fay.  For  one  thing.  Laurel  holds  the  breadboard  "above  her 
head"  (The  Optimist's  Daughter  205)  in  a threatening  manner; 
and,  for  another,  the  narrator  informs  us  of  Laurel's 
initial  intention:  "She  had  been  ready  to  hurt  Fay.  She  had 

wanted  to  hurt  her  and  had  known  herself  capable  of  doing 
it"  (The  Optimist's  Daughter  206;  emphasis  added).  In 
short,  the  Laurel  in  the  novel  more  closely  resembles  Mrs. 
Larkin  (who  comes  close  to  braining  Jamie  with  a hoe) , than 
does  the  Laurel  in  The  New  Yorker  version.  Furthermore,  in 


The  New  Yorker  version.  Laurel  puts  the  breadboard  down 
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after  hearing  the  clock  in  the  parlor  strike  noon:  "From  the 

parlor  came  a soft  whirr,  and  noon  struck.  Laurel  heard  the 
voice  of  the  clock.  When  it  finished  counting,  she  drew  a 
breath,  and  laid  the  breadboard  down  on  the  pantry  shelf" 
("The  Optimist's  Daughter"  128).  She  then  quickly  leaves 
the  house.  The  fact  that  Laurel  draws  a breath  and  then 
lays  the  breadboard  down  implies  that  she  has  merely 
overcome  a fit  of  anger,  and,  perhaps,  fear,  rather  then 
achieving  a new  insight  into  her  emotional  dilemma.  In  the 
novel.  Laurel's  change  of  heart  occurs  more  quickly.  The 
sudden  recollection  of  Fay's  little  brother,  Wendell,  causes 
her  to  put  the  bread-board  down  (The  Optimist's  Daucrhter 
206) . Tiegreen  correctly  points  out  that  at  this  moment  in 
the  novel.  Laurel  "can  acknowledge  her  anger  and  feelings  of 
passion"  (191) ; and,  as  a result,  can  forgive  Fay  her 
pettiness  and  meanness.  Learning  to  deal  with  repressed 
anger  is  certainly  something  that  happens  to  Laurel  in  this 
scene.  But  more  occurs  than  simply  this,  both  to  Laurel 
herself  and  in  terms  of  Welty's  overall  thematic  treatment 
of  the  successful  woman  artist . 

Laurel's  recollection  of  Wendell  constitutes,  for  her, 
a kind  of  mystical  or  quasi -mystical  conversion  experience. 
It  occurs  suddenly  and  has  a "noetic  quality"  about  it  (that 
is,  it  causes  her  to  gain  a profound  new  insight  into  the 
role  that  memory  plays  in  her  life) . And,  so,  this 
experience  links  her  thematically  with  both  Mrs.  Larkin,  who 
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is  suddenly  converted  from  rage  to  a peaceful  acceptance  of 
her  fate  at  the  end  of  "A  Curtain  of  Green" ; and  with  Virgie 
Rainey,  whose  conversion  experience  at  the  end  of  "The 
Wanderers"  is  not  only  sudden  but  also  possesses  a "noetic 
quality"  because  it  results  in  her  gaining  a profound  new 
insight  into  her  former  relation-ship  with  her  piano 
teacher.  Miss  Eckhart,  and  into  the  nature  of  "reality" 
itself  (that  is,  she  realizes  at  this 

moment  that  we  are  all,  at  various  times,  both  victors  and 
victims) . 

In  an  interview  with  John  Griffin  Jones,  Welty  said,  "I 
never  do  connect  any  book  [of  mine]  with  any  other  book,  and 
when  someone  is  able  to  point  out  a connection  I'm  fasci- 
nated. It's  something  else  that  your  mind  has  done  that 
you're  not  aware  of"  (Prenshaw,  Conversations  374-75)  . In  a 
sense,  finding  connections  among  the  stories  and  novels  of 
Eudora  Welty,  insofar  as  these  connections  are  related  to 
the  various  strategies  that  a woman  might  use  to  achieve 
happiness,  is  what  I hope  I have  accomplished  in  this 
present  study.  I have  analyzed  some  of  the  reasons  why 
certain  of  Welty' s female  characters- -both  those  involved  in 
a close  interpersonal  relationship  and  those  who  avoid  them-- 
seem  to  succeed  in  finding  happiness  while  others  fail.  And 
I have  discovered  similarities  in  the  lives  of  various 
female  characters  which  account  for  their  success  or 
failure.  It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  Welty,  being 


herself  an  unmarried  woman  artist,  should  finally  come  to 
privilege  that  strategy  used  by  successful,  and  single. 
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women  artists  in  her  fiction.  If  it  is  true  that  writers 
sometimes  attempt  to  resolve  personal  dilemmas  by  writing 
about  them,  then  it  may  be  true  that  Welty  finally  concluded 
through  the  act  of  writing  The  Optimist's  Daughter  that  the 
strategy  she  has  chosen  to  use  in  her  own  life  is  the  right 
one  for  her.  That  this  may  be  the  case  is  suggested  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  chapters  in  this  novel . As  Tiegreen 
points  out,  "in  revising  The  Optimist's  Daughter,  Welty 
organized  each  part  of  the  book  except  part  Four  into  four 
chapters";  and  goes  on  to  say  that  "Peggy  Prenshaw  relates 
["this  structure"]  to  Jungian  symbolism  in  which  'the  number 
four  has  been  regarded  from  time  immemorial  as  an  expression 
of  wholeness,  completeness,  totality;'"  (205;  see  Prenshaw, 
"Introduction"  9) . Whether  the  number  "4"  held  any  symbolic 
importance  for  Welty  herself  when  she  revised  this  work  may 
never  be  known  for  certain,  but  one  thing  is  certain;  The 
Optimist's  Daughter  is  Eudora  Welty' s final  published  work 
of  fiction,  and  unless  she  writes  another  work  which 
explores  a new  strategy  a woman  might  use  to  achieve  self- 
contentment,  the  one  she  explores  in  this  novel  seem  to  be 
the  one  she  most  privileges. 
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